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Van Houten’s Cocoa, 
Houten’s Cocoa, 
Van Houten’s Cocoa, 


AN ENTERING WEDGE. 


The Messrs. VAN Houten have put an enter- 
ing wedge into unhealthy domestic economy, 


by advertising a pure, soluble cocoa, THE 
as asubstitute for tea and coffee. As STANDARD 
inventors and original patentees of COCOA 

cocoa, the Van HouvuTen’s have ijn- OF THE 
WORLD, 


troduced it so thoroughly all 
over Europe that “ Van Hov- 
TEN’s Cocoa” has become 
a household word. The 
end of the wedge 
which has been in- 
serted here is 
fast making 
way for the 
“LEADING 


Van 


Cocoa. 


Cocoa. 
“Best & Goes Farthest,” 


"Bast & Goes Farthest.” 
“Bast & Goes Farthest,” 


In answering this advertisement mention BELForp’s MAGAZINE, 


No cartoons to hide long-necked and panelled bottles. 


Thoughtful people should read the testimonials below, from cooks of national reputation. 
Burnett & Co., Boston: 


—I have used your Extracts f kn to be in th ket. 
ve you or years, knowing them n e 


dish is often spoiled or rendered Rite by the use of a detestably cheap, impure, and deleterious 


ng Ext 
panier toi inquiries from the ladies of my various classes, I invariabl iy y that during the past two years of 


lectares on cookery, ‘*{ certainly prefer those prepared by Joseph Burne ., of Boston, above all others, 


THe 
STANDARD 
COCOA 
OF THE 
WORLD. | 
\ | 
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Packer's Tar 


Delightful Cleanser, Allays Itching, Removes 


Shampooing. Dandruff, Prevents Paldness. 


Absolutely Pure, Aromatic, and Emollient, Its 


daily use will keep the skin in healthful condition 

Co Pp X 10 Nn and improve 

“The most comforting and soothing soap we 
Skin D 1S€asSes. ever Journal of Health, 


25 CENTS. ALL DRUGGISTS, or THE PACKER MFG CO., 
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COMPILED BY “PELEG” FOR {ax 


“Sarr ELECTED FIRST PRESI- 
‘*Let me warn Fi in the most solemn 

manner against the baneful effects of the 

. It is itself a frightful 
otism. t serves to distract the 


Washington's Farewell Address, 17 Sept., 


2. M. —WENDELL PHILLIPS DIED, 1884, 


‘No man is a warmer advocate.” 

Washington's Letter to B. W., 10 Nov., 
3, T. —HORACE GREELEY BORN, 1811. 
“*Whether it be the fault of the tailor, 

or of the measure, I cannot say, but cer- 

tain it is, my clothes have never fitted 

me well.” 

Washington’s Letter to R. W., 20 Oct., ’61. 


4. W. CONGRESS FORMED, 


oing to give you a little trouble. 
ope you do not mean to forsake 
us 
Washington's Letter to J, T., Feb., "74. 
5, Th.—THOMAS CARLYLE DIED, 1881. 
en is great necessity for regula- 
tio concerning which Carlyle 
can fully you.’ 
Washington's Letter to Gov. Dinwiddie, Nov.,’54. 


6. F. —vU.S. whe FRANCE, 1778. 
“‘T hope and trust the political affairs 

n France are taking a turn.” 

8 Letier to Lafayette, 7 Feb., ’88. 
7. S. —FIRST SETTLEMENT IN candela: 1733. 
ware accession of Georgia is a happy 


Washington's 8 Tae to Presi. of Congress, 4 Aug.,’75. 
8. S. —GEN. W. T. SHERMAN BORN, 1820. 
‘The merits of this gentleman, and his 


miAtar/ services, are too well known to 
san, to require any commendation from 


Washington’ 8 Letier to Count R., 16 May, ’84. 
9, M. —GEN, HANCOCK DIED, 1886. 

“His general military conduct and 
: spirit was much | approved by ell who 
ed with him 
Washington’s Letier to Press. Congresa, 31 Aug.,’75. 


10, T. —CANADA CONFIRMED TO ENGLAND, 


a The Canadiaus have the character of 
an ingenious, artful people, and very 
capable of finesse and c ng. There- 
fore mv advice is seem to trust them, 
rather than actuall 

Washington’s Letter to Gen, S., 16 June, ’76. 


11. W. —ASH WEDNESDAY. 
** Went to Church and fasted all day.” 
Washington's Diary, 1 une, ’74, 
12, Th. —ABRAHAM LINCOLN BORN, 1809, 


‘‘The benevolence of your heart is so 
conspicuous that I never wonder at any 
fresh proofs ofit, butyour .. . view 
of emancipating . Slavesis a gener- 
ous and a noble p proof of your humasity. 
Would to God a like spirit might diffuse 
itself generally into the minds of the 
of this country. But I despair of 


seeing it.’ 
Washington's Letter to Lafayette, 10 May, 86. 
13. F. —GEN. GRANT IN BOMBAY, 1879. 

“‘T am sorry you went away. I wish 
you were back,” 

Washingion’s Letter to Hamilton, 10 July, 
14, S. —OREGON ADMITTED, 1859. 

**Continue, my fellow-citizens, to.cul- 
tivate the peace and harmony which now 
ee. between you and your Indian 
nei rs. 

Washington Lecter to the Church in G., May, ’91. 


15. S. —SUSAN B, ANTHONY BORN, 1820. 


Get married.” 
Washington’s Letter to 8, Sept., ’85. 


16, M. —FORT DONELSON SURRENDERED, 1862. 


“The basis of our political systems is 
the right of the people te make and to al- 
ter their Constitutions oi Government.”’ 

Washington's Farewell Address, 17 Sept., '96, 


17, T.—A psi FOR PROHIBITIONISTS. 
had pene pg with us, of which 
we gaye th evating their 


Washington’ 23 Mar., ’48. 


18, W. —CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN DIED, 1876. 


“If Mr. Lear should stand in need of 
our advice and assistance, I pray you 
to give it to him, ¥ 
Washington's Letter to McC., 27 Nov., ’86. 


19, Th.—A HINT TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 


“* Officers are desired, if they hear any 

, man swear, or make use of an oath or 
execration, to order the offender twenty- 
five lashes immediately, without a court- 


martial.” Washington's Orders, 1754. 
20, F. —LEO Xiil, ELECTED POPE, 1878. 


“‘Being no bigot myself, I am dis 
to indulge the professors of 
in the Church with that road to Heaven 
which shall to them seem the most direct, 

lainest, and least liable to 

Washington's Letter Letter to Lafayette, 15 Aug., ’87. 


21, S. —A HINT TO BOSTON EPICURES. 


**T have a high opinion of beans.” ° 
Washington's A. Y., 1 Nov,, 87. 


22. S$. -WASHINGTON BORN, 
** If it should be my fate to adminis 
of my judgment discharge oe Rates of 
the office with . . . impartiali ‘ 
never to suffer connexions of 06d or 
to intermingle or sway de- 
cisions of a public nature. . . . Forall 
a 


Washington's 8 Letter to Benjamin_ Harrison, 


9 Mar., ’89. 
23, M.—A HINT TO DUDES. 
**Play not the peacock, loo! 
decked, if your shoes fit well, @ your 
stockings sit neatly and clothes hand- 
somely. Be ma 
ivashington's 8 Rules of Behaviour. 
24. T. —FULTON DIED, 1815, 
“A very intelligent gentleman. I am 
of a fleet now getting readv. 
Washington's Letter to Prest. of Congress, 4 Jan., 
25, W.—A HINT FOR PRESIDENT HARRISON. 
**T would not force the introduction 
by extravagant en- 
Washington 8 Tether to Lafayette, 29 Jan., 89. 


26, Th.—TOM MOORE DIED, 1852. 


child of fortune, fostered some 
and buffeted by others.” 
Washington's Letter to Lafayette, 18 Sept.,’ 


27, F. —LONGFELLOW BORN, 1807. 
“Perfectly clear, calm, and pleasant.” 
Washington's Diary, 8 Dec., "99. 
28, S. —A HINT TO BALDPATES, 


**You have pow. at that age 
when you must qui the trifling amuse- 
ments of a boy. 

Washington's Letter to G. 8S. W., 23 Mar., ’89. 
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SEND FOR CATALOCUE. 


Mention BELForpD’s MaGAZzINe. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE BEST EVIDENCE 
of the value of a medium 
for advertising purposes is 
that IT IS USED. If you 
see the REPRESENTA- 
TIVE HOUSES of the 
country ina Magazine, you 
may be sure it PAYS 
THEM, or they would not 
go in. Glance through the 
pages of BELFORD’S and 
see the number of such 


‘that favor us with their 


patronage, You will there- 
by GET A-POINTER FOR 
YOURSELF. 


THE STANDARD—— 
DISINFECTANT! 


First-Class Hotels and Hospitals, 


Because it Destroys ali Odors and 
Germs of Contagious Diseases. 


It is retailed by druggists at fifty cents 


per quart. 
We wholesale it to Hotels and Hospi- 
tals at twelve dollars per barrel. 
Used constantly at the Windsor, the 
Hotel Ponce de Leon, and very many 
leading hotels. Address 


STANDARD DISINFECTANT COMPANY, 


7 and 9 Warren St., New York. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS, ETC. ~ 
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Do You Read French? 


A REVUE FRANCAISE is a handsome monthly 
4 magazine of literature, science, and art. It is 
chiefly eclectic and of wide scope. It reprints the best 
from the great French Reviews. Its original matter 
covers studies in } and hiterature; Revues 
Bibliographique, Polit et Philosophique, and des 
Sciences ; Chroniques; and a Boite aux Lettres. 
fiction and the plays printed are of the purest as a 
as the best, and the whole character of the 
is of the highest. It is adapted for circles, aids, 
seminaries, and colleges, as well as for private reading. 
100 es Subscription, $4. ay ear. Single numbers, 
35 pod meg The trade supplied the News Co. 
Give your dealer a positive order. 


A FEW PRESS COMMENTS. 
“A new periodical whose usefulness and pleasure-giv- 
ing qualities are likely to attract literary attention.”’ 


Independent, | New York. 
“This now gives the best of 


ture. 
“Tt is and its contents are varied 
and interesting, and of a high order of literary merit.” 
—Boaton Evening Gazette. 
“The articles reproduced are from -the best French 
pestonion, and form a splendid collection to help along 
hose who are learning to read # 


“La Revrz Peay \ISE will find a ready welcome not 
only in schools, am all readers of the French 
language who aR . keep } n touch with modern French 
literature of tho best t kind.” —Boston J 

Revuz FRANGAISE may be classed at once as in- 
dispensable to all readers of French who have not the 
command of an extended list of magazines and critical 
periodical reviews.—Boston Li 


eacon, 
We will mail three specimen copies on receipt of 50 cents, 


REVUE FRANCAISE CO,, 


3 E. 14th Street, N. Y. 
Mention MaGaZzixe£. 
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BOOKS THAT SELL. 


A Sentimental Journey. By LawrENce STERNE. 200 Illustrations. 
12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.50. Paper Covers, 75 Cents. 


The Robe of Nessus. By DUFFIELD OsBORNE. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, 
$1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


eee, FY JOHN STEUART. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00. Paper Covers, 
en 


A Thoughtless Yes. By HELEN H. GarpENER. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper 
Covers, 50 Cents. 


A Prankish Pair. [Un Petit Ménage.] Fromthe French of Genistry, 
by REUBEN B. DAVENPORT. Fully Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, 
$1.25. Illuminated Paper Covers, 75 Cents. 


A Daughter of Silence. By Epcar Fawcett (author of ‘‘ The Evil That 
Men Do,” *‘ Miriam Balestier,” ‘‘ Divided Lives,” Etc., Etc.) 12mo. Cloth, 
Gilt Top, $1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


In God’s Country. By D. Hicsrr. With a Fine Critical Introduction b 
' Henry Watterson, of the Louisville Courier-Journal. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt 
Top, $1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


The Countess Muta. By Howarp MontTaGuE. 12mo. Cloth, 
Gilt Top, $1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


A Little Radical. By JEANNETTE H. WatwortH. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


A College Widow. By Frank Howarp Howe. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, 
$1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


Couldn’t Say No. By JoHN HaBBeErTON (author of ‘‘ Helen’s Babies,” Etc., 
Etc.) 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents, 


Roanoke of Roanoke Hall. By Matcotm BELL (author of “‘ His Fatal 
ny sil 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00. Illuminated Paper Covers, 
nts. 


Mortal Lips. By Wiis STEEL... 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00. Paper 
Cents, 


BELFORD COMPANY, 18-22 East i8th St., New York. 


NEW Books 


New Issues every week. 

Catalogue, 96 pages /ree. 

The Authentic “ Unabridged,” comprising is- Not sold by Dealers; te 100 
Of 1804 and “ot, | 40w. Buy of the Publisher, - 


Webster's International J OHN B. ALDEN 


DICTIONARY 


Just Publi 
“MON 


Revision has been in progress for over 10 
More than 100 editorial Jaborers employed. 
000 expended before first copy was printed. 


itical ination invited. Get the Best. 
examination invited, Gettheuest, | 393 Pearl Street, New York. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. Mention BEeLrorp’s Macazing, 


Mention BELForD’s MaGaZINe. 


BLE HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS. 


UNDER THE OPEN SKY. 


By TRUE WILLIAMS. 
The most beautiful iustrated holiday gift book of the year. 
Large oblong, cloth, full gilt edges, containing 36 full-page tlustra- 
tions in a neat box, price, $3.75; in full Turkey morocco, $7.00 


MORE ENTERTAINING THAN ROBINSON CRUSOH. 


FRANK FAIRWEATHER’S FORTUNES. 


By TRUE WILLIAMS. 
OVER ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Large octavo, cloth, handsomely embossed, price, $2.50. 


Lion Hun and Bull Baiting Stories of Earthquake and Volcano—A ical American Boy and his 
aqventaren tue ioe Man and the Vanishing Buffalo Trip Down the Pacific—Down the San Juan River— 


Home Again 


THE GREAT BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
OUR WEEK AFLOAT; ( 


Or, How We Explored the Pequonset River. 


By WALLACE P. STANLEY. With original illustrations by 
H. N. CADY. 


There is no better book for boys published. It tells how two boys in a week’s vacation explored the 
Pequonset River. After reading it one feeis as refreshed and invigorated as if he really had been enjeying 


12mo, cloth, gold, red and black, $1,50. 


DOWN THE BAY; 


Or, Joe and | on Salt Water. 


By WALLACE P. STANLEY. Illustrated by H. N. CADY 
A sequel to “Our Week Afloat,” and fully as entertaining. 
12mo, cloth, red, gold and black, $1.50. 


THE MYSTERIOUS CITY OF OO: 
Or, Adventures in Orbello Land. 
' By CHARLES LOTIN HILDRETH. Profusely illustrated by 
J. H. CADY and others. 
sas 12mo, cloth, gold and black, $1.50. 
A story of adventures for boys—little and big. The story of its kind ever written. The 


BELFORD-CLARKE CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| I NEN SIRES LENT 
| 
a = vacation—sailing, rowing, = and camping. 
in | | | story, from the beginning, is an unin- 
terrupted scene of startling adventures, combat, ponent and wonder. The book, while primarily for young 
people, will prove fascinating reading for persons of any age. 


Pre-cminently the medium for the South and West 


—— oF — PUBLISMERS OF 


BELFORDS MAGAZINE. 


New York, October 24th, 1890. 


I, the Manager of Belford‘s Magazine, hereby certify 
that the circulation sale and copies printed of Belford’s for the 
past six months have been over fifty thousand copieseach month 
and that the order ror the December number is 70,000 copies. 


I do also certify that Belford’s is increasing by year- 


ly. paid up subscribers at the rate of not less than 5000 es month. 
Loo 


Lower rates and better returns than from any other medium. 


The circulation of BELFORD’S MAGAZINE 
for the year 1890 has been over 3 | 


HALF A MILLION COPIES. 
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A prominent advertiser states: “It takes a number of mediwus 
to represent me fu the Norts. but I can cover the Soutu with 
one--BELFoRD’s.” 


PRINTING AND BOOCKBINDING 
Qed: 4 
‘NEW YORK 1890 


C4, 


The district tu which Belford’s Magazine circulates is the mong, 
remunerative to advertisers of any an the country. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


--FOR— 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE. 


Taking Effect December ist, 1890. 


FOR ONE MONTH. 


Full Page, - - - - $100.00 
Half Page, - 55.00 
Quarter Page, - - - $30.00 
Eighth Page, 17.50 


Less than one-eighth page, $1.00 per agate 
line. 

Preferred space upon application. 

Discount for 6 months, 10 per cent.; for one 
year, 25 per cent. ; 


GUARANTEED CIRCULATION, OVER 60,000. 


18-22 East {Sth Street, - New York. 
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ALICE'S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. 


By LEWIS CARROLL. 


With all the original illustrations by John Tennell enlarged. Double chromo 
board covers, size, 7$x10 inches. Price, $1.50. 


> ELMO SERIES. 


The best Books of their kind Published. 


ELMO’S MODEL SPEAKER, 


For Platform, School, and Home. An invulanble book for the Home, Clubs, Lyceuma, 
and Young People’s Associations. 12mo, cloth, price, $1.25. 


ELMO’S HUMOROUS SPEAKER. 
Uniform with above. 12mo, cloth, price, $1.25. 


ELMO’S SACRED SPEAKER. 
Uniform with above. 12mo, cloth, price, $1.25. 


ELMO’S CHILDREN’S SPEAKER. 
160 pages. 12mo, cloth, price, 50 cents. 


TWO THOUSAND AND TEN CHOICE QUOTATIONS, 
In Poetry and Prose, by THos. W. HANDFORD (Elmo). 12mo, cloth, price, $1.50. 


MRS. BOSWORTH’S ELOCUTIONARY STUDIES 
FOR AMATEURS. 


For use in the Home and School, embracing a large selection of materials for high-class 
entertainments, with outlines in ‘illustrations of a Delsarte Drill, Hints on Costuming, etc., 
by BEssIE BRYANT Bosworth, teacher of elocution in ‘‘ The Chicago Female College,’’ 
and ‘Illinois Military Academy.”” 12mo, cloth, price, $1.25. 


FIVE GREAT BOOKS OF POEMS. 
POEMS OF PASSION. 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCox. Edition de Luxe. Quarto, superbly iliastrated, bound in 
cloth, price, $4.00. 


POEMS OF PASSION. 
By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 12mo edition, cloth, price, $1.00, 


MAURINE, 


And other Poems. By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, author of ‘*Poems of Passion.” 12mo, 
cloth, price, $1.00. 


‘POEMS OF PLEASURE. 
By ELLA WHEELER W10Ox, author of “ Poems of Passion.” 12mo, cloth, price, $1.00. 


IN CLASSIC SHADES. 
By JOAQUIN MILLER, ‘author of “Songs of the Siorras, ” etc. 12mo, cloth, price, $1.00. 


BELFORD-CLARKE CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE ROBE NESSUS. 


An Historical Romance 


BY 


DUFFIELD OSBORNE, 


Author of ‘The Spell of Ashtaroth.” 


WHAT THE CRITICS SAY. 


‘‘ A carefully studied picture of the times of Pericles. . . . Picturesque and not seldom poetic, 


proving a genuine and warm interest on the author's part in the antique civilization he depicts.” 
—The Literary World (Boston). 


‘*An interesting historical romance. . . . The story is well told. The situations are not as 
dramatic as in ‘ The Spell of Ashtaroth,’ but the characters are better delineated and the workmanship 
more even. . . . We feel ourselves better acquainted with some old acquaintances after reading 
Mr. Osborne's romance.”’—7ke Critic (New York). 


‘ I know of no writer who has quite so naturally and apparently easily revived the very spirit of the 
past in his writings as has Mr. Osborne. . . . The plot of the story is of absorbing interest and the 
pictures of Greek life vivid and real. Full of action, intrigue, conspiracy, and war, the rapidly moving 
panorama holds us from first to last.’"—Mew York Star. 


‘Very lively reading."—New York Sun. 


‘The action is spirited. . . . There is no Jack of interest in the story."—New York Tribune. 


‘«'The scenes are brilliantly depicted. . . . The story is strong, dramatic, and exciting.” 
—New York Herald. 


The best historical romance of the last twenty-five years."— Zhe Journalist. 


‘¢ The characters are exceedingly well drawn, and the local color is vivid. . . . Someof the scenes 
are very dramatic, and nothing more picturesque than the torch-race has been written since ‘ The Last 
Days of Pompeii.’ The style is elegant, fluent, and natural.”— The Bookseller, 


‘‘Something very close to the best historical romances of Scott and Bulwer, and far superior to 
anything of its class published within the last twenty years.”-—Zexas Siftings. 


‘One of the best among recent historical novels. Lively and at times even brilliant in style, glow- 
ing with the warm atmosphere of genuine human life.”—Home Journal. 


‘‘ A well-rounded story that tells just what it starts out to, and stops when it is done.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


- ‘A most-agreeable tale, with enough of history in it to give it more than the usual dignity which 
pertains to a love story."—Boston Traveller. 
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WHAT THE CRITICS SAY—Continued. 


‘* Careful, classical study, a pen which moves lightly and easily, a feeling for beauty and pictur- 
esqueness, a style clear, rich, and somewhat sensuous, which pictures the passionate life of Greece, all 
mark this novel. If the author suggests anyone in his vivid pictures of the torch-race and the wrestling 
match, it is Bulwer in ‘ The Last Days of Pompeii.’ ""— Zhe Author and the Writer. 


“Strongly written.”—Pudlic Opinion. 


‘‘ There is no doubt whatever of the artistic skill with which ‘The Robe of Nessus’ has been written. 
. . The characters are actual men and women rather than antique puppets. . . . The last 
scenes are very graphic.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


‘‘A Grecian theme implies a peculiar finish which Mr. Osborne is fully capable of imparting to his 
Ok... 34a or is thoroughly alive. Many episodes, such as the wrestling match, are of 
exceptional dramatic brilliancy.”—Brooklyn Times. 


‘* A scholarly story, excellent in plot and denouement.”—Brooklyn Standard-Union. 


‘« The author of ‘ The Spell of Ashtaroth ’ shows his gift as a word-painter in this story of love and 
intrigue.”—Literary Bulletin (Springfield). 


‘* Stirring and vigorous, and holds the reader with a species of fascination from first to last.” 
—New Haven News. 


‘* Absorbing from the beginning to the end.”—ZBridgeport Standard. 


‘“‘The story is told with a great deal of artistic effect and presents an excellent transcript of 
Grecian life." —Albany Argus. 


‘*This volume gives brilliantly drawn pictures of life in ancient Athens. . . . Mr. Osborne has 2 
strong style, bold and spirited, and shows a ig te for historical accuracy and the manners and customs 
of the period that would be worthy of Georg Ebers.”—Fittsburgh Bulletin. 


‘* We predict that the plot will hold its readers from the very beginning. It is thoroughly exciting 
and rapid in movement.”—Z£uast End News (Pittsburgh). 


‘*There are some fine bits of description, roam 4 that of the torch-race; and the book shows 
throughout a careful, discriminating study of ancient history, and a clear, artistic apprehension that 
men and women of that time were only men and women after all."—Chicago Zimes. 


“*A classic flavor permeates every page.”—Chicago Herald. 


‘‘ As valuable as it is interesting.” —Louisville Courier-Journal, 


very readable historical romance.”—Baltimore Sun. 


‘‘A very readable story. The account of the public assembly in the agora and of the torch-race are 
very fine pen pictures.”"—Modile Register. 


** Shows deep study and knowledge of antiquity.”—San Francisco Morning Call. 


“The author shows great familiarity with the historic and local aspects of his subject, and has 
woven history and romance together in an interesting and readable manner.”—San Francisco Examiner. 


Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 Cents. 


BELFORD COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 
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Remarks on Bible gag og BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT. 
Hints on Legal Study. By WM. OND BAIRD, M. E., LLB. 
Suggestions for Students. By WM. A. DUNNING, Ph.D., of Columbia College. 
Hints on General Study. By G. F. C. SMILLIE. 
appear in the ‘Memory and Thought”’ Series of Memory Library,’’ comprising 
f i . Qui ss of Pe 
Price of the Series, $5. Soild only in sets, Nos. | and I! now ready for delivery. 
sata Jesse L. D.D., Editor Sunday-School Journal, Principal Chautauqua Literary and 
eam ** I have been working on your Plan. and have committed to memory five of St. Paul’s Epistles, Ephes: 


Philippians, Colossians, First an othy. All of these I can now repeat, and often do repeat. I find t 
Ican now commit SEVEN on E1GHT VERSES IN Less TOME THAN Two VEUSES WOULD REQUIRE WHEN I BEGAN.” 


Mailed on receipt of price. BELFORD COMPANY, 18 East 18th St., N. Y. 


MEMORY AND BUSINESS. 

. HIS is a practical, a business age. All methods of education, as well as all inventions, are judged 
we be good or bad by their tendency to uce practical results, to enable those who avail 
themselves of them to be more efficient in ‘their dealings with the work-a-day world and its 

m iltitudinous exactions. To place memory in the front rank of the requirements for the 

buyiness man, is to give it the place to which it is justly entitled. A quick and reliable judgment is 

necessary to make the capable man of affairs, but without memory judgment can have no 
basis upon which to operate. 

It is so well known that attention need scarcely be called to the fact, that the test men in 
the world’s history have been the possessors of remarkable memories. The stories of great. 
captains who knew the names or faces of all the men in their commands, or of merchant princes who 
could instantly quote the prices of any commodity in the principal markets of the world, are familiar to 
every schoolboy. Such a man does not have a good memory because he 1s a great man, but his memory 
is the fundamental element of his greatness. ; 

No man can excel in any line, who does not know things. Wise action can be based only upom 
knowledge, Without memory knowledge is impossible. 

Even a slight investigation will show that the most successful men in the mercantile, financial, and 
transportation fields are possessed of wonderful memories. By means thereof they have at their fingers’ 
ends the details of their immense business. It is only by g possessed of such knowledge of 
details that any man can now-a-days win success. . 

A memory thoroughly espe the rational method, made ready and broad and strong, will seize 
and retain one subject as well as another. Once properly, that is, systematically, trained, it will enable 
a man as easily to remember prices as to remember a poem. A young man whose ambition is to excel in 
the commercial world cannot too early undertake the work of memory training. While the cultiva- 
tion of the memory is more easily accomplished in youth, it neither impossible 
nor impracticable in adult years. ; 


Many men now engrossed in the toils of an active ing, daily almost are quite overwhelmed with 
ae cares, and the thousand particulars of a t i often bitterly regret that ia 
early life they did not devote themselves earnestly and thoroughly to the development of a robust mem- 


ory. Keenly they feel the lack of the power of mental retention. They must, at almost ever 
juncture, depend upon their assistants in the various de ents and upon numerous references to ain 
them in their daily routine. brn Ag therefore inevitably compelled to lose much valuable time. 
Letter files must be looked through, note-books consulted, price-lists inspected, tariffs studied over and 
over, before a single letter can be dictated or an order given. The leaders of finance rarely refer to their 
assistants or their files for a figure ora name, It is because they know these things, in particular and in 
general, that they are able to act and to win while other men are investigating and comparing. - It is this 
very power which enables millionaire operators, merchant princes, and railroad kings to surprise the 
pe yey by oy transaction of an apparently impossible amount of business during the short hours 
a worki ay. . 

The toalaing of the memory should be the vital basis of all commercial education, Yet in the 
business colleges, as a rule, it receives es pe no thought. It is inevitable, however, that it must 
hereafter be given attention. The demands of commercial life are daily becoming more onerous, more 
details must be mastered, more facts and figures remembered. Only the possessor of a powerful 
memory can win and hold a chief position in the world of work. More than ever itis incum- 
bent upon the young man that he shall enter active life thoroughly equipped with a memory that shalk 
halt at no obstacles, and under no circumstances shall forget its cunning. 

Intellectual contest is now the form which the struggle for existence commonly takes. Who- 
ever. neglecta to train and prepare his mind for arduous and prolonged endeavor risks defeat in thezace 
of life by wiser rivals, who, more regardful of the world’s prizes, have carefully prepared to win them. 


BELFORD COMPANY, {8 East {8th St. N.Y. 
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AN ARTISTIC PERIODICAL WITHOUT LETTER-PRESS. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


Each issue of “Sun anv Snape,” consists of eight or more plates of the 
highest grade, on paper 11 714 inches. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


CONTENTS. 
LA Merry Christmas. VL. A Russian Wedding Feast. 
(Photogravure. ) . (Photogravure.) 
st 1 M i ” eyes cast down, and sw 
Chris et find no words, no voice ; but face so fair, 
I. iristmas Eve. And mien so meek : 


By Sir Jonn E, 
#¢’Twas the night before Christmas.” 


fll. We Praise Thee, 0 Lord. 


(Photogravure.) 
A Composition by Miss E. V. CLARKSON. 


“‘ Sang with many a change 
Christmas carols until morn.” 


{Y. A Christmas Gathering in the Olden Time 


(Photogravure) 
From the Painting by A. Ricctr. 


**Home bora happiness.”” 


- ¥, Winter's Touch on Land and Sea. 


(Photogravure.) 
Negative by Mrs. J. M. APPLETON. 


Make friends of all, They bless the bride, 
Wish well the wife. 
With feast and dance and joy 


Begins her new strange life 
Vil. Darby and Joan, 


(Photogravure.) 
From an Etching by W. H. BoucHeEr. 
*¢ Whilst thou art with me still my wife, 
The Christmas brings good cheer ; 
Once more with joy I —e thy health, 
Welcome the coming year 


Vill. An Allegory 
From the Painting by F. LEFLER. 
‘*The face so stern erewhile, now wears a 
smile serene.” 


: THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE FOR ‘‘SUN AND SHADE” 18 $4.00 PER YEAR, commencing with 
No. 5, or any subsequent number. Single or satmple copies, 40 cents. Orders for copies of Nos. 1,2, 
and 3, will be received at 60 cents each, No. 4 at $1.00. 


Company, 


137 WEST 2383p ST., NEW YORK. 


In answering this advertisement mention BELForD’s MaGazrxe. 
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FIVE LIPTLE PEPPERS MIDWAY. 


By MARGARET SIDNEY. 12m0, $1.50. 


Ever since delighted children first read ‘‘Five 
Little Peppers,” that wonderful story of pure, 
sweet, happy child-life in the midst of priva- 
tions and poverty and self-denial, there has 
been a constant appeal from the thousands, yes, 
hundred thousands of its readers, for ‘‘ more. 
more.” It seemed as if nothing could satisfy 
them but to know further about this most 
lovable and beloved family, and letters kept 
pouring in asking for a sequel, until the author 
was at last prevailed upon to continue her 
chronicle. The announcement that Five 
LirrLeE Perprers Mipway is now ready will 
be hailed with acclamation. Every one who 
read the first volume will want to know what 
Mamsie and Polly and Phronsie and Joel and 
Davie and Ben have been doing since they left 
‘tthe little brown house.” It is, perhaps, 
enough to say in its praise that the same sweet, 
sunshiny spirit that shone all through the first 
story illuminates the record of the Five LITTLE 
PEPPERS MIDWAY, and makes it a most fascin- 
ating story for old as well as young. 


FIveE LITTLE PEPPERS Mripway. 


512 pages. Ilus- 
trated by W. L. Taylor. Extra cloth bindi Price 
sequel to Five Little Peppers and How they 

Trew. 


The Lothrop Magazines | : 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 


The Best Gifts which may be sent 
to Young Friends without -risk or 
expense in sending them. 


THE PANSY. 


Pithy, Practica!, Persuasive. 
$1.00 a Year. 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. 


Opens Little Minds to the Wonders about 
them. $1.00 a Year. 


BABYLAND. Monthly. 50 cents 


The Delight of the oe 
The Mother’s Resource. 


Illustrated Monthly for Boys 
and Girls. 
By Pansy. 


For the Older Be People and all 
e Family. 
100 pages. Mlustrated Each 


WIDE AWAKE, Month, 


“Warmly welcomed wherever worth wins.” 
‘Five Little Peppers Grown Up” runs through 
Wide Awake for 1991. 

Send subscriptions for 1891, and receive the Christ- 
mas number free. $2.40 a year. 
Now is the time to subscribe. 

Mention BeLrorp’s MaGAZzIneE. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ADIRONDACK CABIN. 
By MARGARET SIDNEY. 75 illustrations, including 
over 80 original sing ey ictures of scenes in the 
Adirondacks. 4to, cl -45; boards, $1.75. 

A brilliant story of camp-life, rictures ue jauntipgs, 
and idvllic days in the heart of the Great Wilderness. e 

delightful record of a delightful hy 
THE LION CITY OF AFRICA. 

By WILLIS ALLEN. Illustrated by Bridgman 
and others. 8vo, cloth, $2.26. 

A dramatic recital of range oa adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes, of the st canuibal dwarfs, and the 
strange buried city in heart of the Dark Con- 

ne 
CHUCK PURDY. 

The Story of a New York Boy. By W. O. SteppaRD. 
12mo, $1.25. 

A capital story of boy life in New York city, strong, 
honest, breezy, practical, and absorbing. By one of the 
young ‘people’ favorites. 

SWANHILDE, and Other Fairy reg 
Illustrations by Bridgman. ed by Carrie 
N. Horwitz. 12mo, $1.50. 

**One of the prettiest, most daintily illustrated books 

of fairy tales published for many a year, 
hiiadelphia Ticm. 


READING UNION LIBRARY. 


By E. E. Hate, Rose G. KINGSLEY, ARTHUR 
GILMAN, and others. 12 vols., 12mo, fully il- 
lustrated, $1.00 each. 


A Boy’s Success is Won—Boys’ Heroes 
—Old Ocean—Door Yard Folks—Children of Westminster 
Abbey —Great Com rs— Traveling Law School— 
Pleasant Authors—Magna Charta Stor hep American 
Artists—American Authors for Young People. 

MY LAND AND WATER FRIENDS. 
By Mary E. BAMFORD. 4to, $1.25. Neary 200 
original drawings. 

An outdoor book, giving delicious little accounts of 
strange and familiar creatures 

Other illustrated Science Stories for Children. The 
Look-About Club—Second Year of the Look-About poe 
—My Story—Overhead Hill and 
Down Dale—N low Washington—Lotus Bay— 

Eyes 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


FAR WEST SKETCHES, 

By Jessiz BENTON FREMONT. 12mo, $1.00. 

‘*Mrs. Fremont’s tales of adventure can pover be dupli- 
cated between these seas while the world sta: 

Rule, 

THE MIDNIGHT SUN: Adventures in Norway, 

Sweden, and Russia. 

By J. M. Buckiey, LL.D. Svo, cloth, $2.25 ; boards, 


$1.75. 
“* A book that for fresh and accurate information of the 
less traveled parts of Europe is without a rival.” 


—New York Examiner. 
THE ICE ZONES. 
The Story of American Exploration in the Arctic 
and Antarctic Oceans. Prof. J. E. N 
U. 8. N. 8vo, cloth, $2.25 ; 
** Truly a very wonderful reco: persistent courage, 
of intelligent enterprise, and of achievement.” 
~Chwago Standard, 


THE FAMILY FLIGHT SERIES. 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE and SUSAN HALE. 5 
a 8vo, fully illustrated, cloth, $2.25; boards, 


France—Spain—Mexico—Egypt, and Around Home. 
THE GOLDEN WEST AS SEEN BY THE 
RIDGWAY CLUB. 


8vo, illustrated, boards, $1.75 ; $2.25. 
‘“‘The record of the journey is eatiant y written, and 
as instructive as the real journey itself.’’ 
—Pacifie Rural Presa, 


POPULAR HISTORIES, 


THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN SOLDIER. 
THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN SAILOR. 
THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN. 
By 8. BRooKs. $2.25 each. 
Three of the most important historical books 
ing to the history of our country ; should be in every 
private, public, and school library. 


Send for illustrated Catalogue, free. At the bookstores, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


IN “GOD’S COUNTRY.” A Novel. By D. Hiasee, with a Critical Introduction by Henry 
Watterson, of the Louisville Courier Journal. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Illuminated paper 
covers, 50 cents. 


One of the most dramatic and original novels of the day. 
THE DAYS OF MY YOUTH. A Novel. Translated from the French of Francois Coppce by 
Kate Kearney. 1'2mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


An English version of the Toute une Jeunesse, now making so profound a sensation in France. A 
work which is as great and original, as well as closely resembling, ** David Copperfield.” 


A PRANKISH PAIR. A Novel. Translated from the French of Ginisty by R. B. Davenport. 
12mo, fully illustrated, half morocco, $2.25. Illuminated paper covers, 75 cents. 


One of the most curious books ever published. Full of fantastic charm, yet conveying a great truth 
beneath*its quaint guise. 
A MOTHER. A Novel. Translated from the French of Marlot by James ScHUN3ERG. 12mo, gilt 
top, $1.00. Paper covers, 5v cents. 
One of the purest and most powerful books ever written. Human, real, pathetic, and profound. 


A DAUGHTER OF SILENCE. A Novel. By Enaar Fawcett, author of ‘‘ How a Husband 


Forgave,’ ‘‘The Evil That Men Do,” etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00, Illustrated paper 
covers, 50 cents. 


A strange, sad book, yet with an interest rarely equalled in American fiction. 


HOW A HUSBAND FORGAVE. A Novel. By Ep%ar Fawcett, author of “ A Daughter of 
Silence,” ‘‘'The Evil That Men Do,” etc , etc. Illustrated, 12mo, half morocco, $2.25. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1.25. Illuminated paper covers, 75 cents. 


Based on a great social problem, boldly discussed, and woven into a tale of the deepest charm. 


THE EVIL THAT MEN DO. A Novel. By Enaar Fawcett, author of ‘‘How a Husband 
Forgave,” ‘‘A Daughter of Silence,” etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Illuminated paper 
covers, 50 cente. 


As realistic as Zola, but in the elegant st_ le which is Mr. Fawcett’s own. His greatest work, and a 
great American masterpiece of realism. 


LIPS. By 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Illuminated paper covers, 
cents. 


A series of clever little dramas, united by a thread of story. 


FUR, FEATHERS, AND FUZ. By James Sreetx. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Paper covers, 
cen 


A LITTLE RADICAL. A Novel. By Jeannette H. Watwortn, author of ‘“‘A Splendid 
Egotist,” etc. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 
An exceedingly bright and womanly little story. 

KILGROOM. A Novcl. By Joun A. Srevart. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 
A tender and characteristic Irish story, full of pathos and humor. 


THE ROBE OF NESSUS. ANovel. By DurrieLtp OsBorxz. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 
Paper covers, 50 cents. 


A powerful historical novel, based on a momentous era of Grecian history. 


THE DEVIL'S ANVIL. A Novel. By Mary Krxie Datras. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 
Paper covers, 50 cents. : 


A bright and original novel by a well-known American authoress. 


A THOUGHTLESS YES. By He.en H. Garvenen, author of ‘‘ Men, Women, and Gods,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


A work of fiction by one of the few feminine philosophers who have boldly faced the problems of life. 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. By Laurence Sterne. Splendidly illustrated by Maurice 
Leloir. Half morocco, $2.25, Cloth, $1.25. Paper, 75 cents. 


A fine edition of the grand old classic, beautifully bound, on fine with plates of malied 
artistic value. A real édifion de luxe. J paper, P 


BELFORD COMPANY, Publishers, 


18-22 East 18th Street, New York, 
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PUBLICATIONS 


They Stand 


ey 

have stood there for over half 
a century. To day they occupy twolarge 
floors on the busiest street of the greatest 
business city on the continent. They have greater 
facilities and domore business in their linethan all other 
persons and firms in the world. WHY, may well be asked, 
do they retain the confidence of the people and continue to 
do an enormous business year after year? Why have they 
succeeded in their business on a thoroughfare where thousands of 


their money. It is because peo 
themselves, and are only too gla 


» Physiognomy, Physi- 
many practical hand- 


expect much, have been unqualified in thei: 
value and interest of the instructicn 
them. Under such circumstances, is it 
surgeiee that such a firm and such ai. 
institution should stand at the head in their particular 
lineand should continue todo so generation after gen. 
eration? You want to know something about Had: 
and Faces,do you not? It is a peculiarly in- 
teresting, aye fascina study, 


IF YOU WANT SOMETHING 


that will interest you more than anything you have ever read and enable you to understand all the 
differences in people at a glance, by the ‘“*SigGns oF CHARACTER,” send for a copy of 


““HEADS AND FACES; How to Study Them.” 


A new Manual of Character Reading for the people, by Prof. Nelson Sizer, the examiner in the 
phrenclogios® office of Fowler & Wells Co., New York, and H. 8. Drayton, M.D., editor of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. The authors know what they are writing about, f. Sizer having devoted nearly 
fifty years almost exclusively to the reading of character, and he here lays down the rules employed 
by him i his professional work. 

Thia is a most delightful study and every one should know “How to Read Character,” and in 
this way be able to understand the motives and character of people met daily. This knowledge will 
enable employers to choose wisely and will enable employees to meet the requirements of peculiar 
p2ople whom they may be utred to please. 

A knowledge of Human Nature would save many disappointments in socia) and business life. 

TL.s is the most comprehensive and popular work ever published for the price, 75,000 copies 
having been sold. Contains 200 large octavo pages and 250 portraits. Send for it and study the 

eS eS ee if you are not satisfied after examining it, money will 

We will send it carefully by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, 40 cents in paper, or $1.00 on 
heavy paper, in extra cloth wanted, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 777 Broadway, New York. 


N. B.—If you will state where you saw this advertisement, we will send you free a sample copy 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, published monthly at $1.50 a year, 15 cents a’ number. 
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| 
business men have failed? There must be reasons forit. Certainly 
there are. It is because they always give their patrons the worth of 
ple are benefited bya knowledge of 
| to Itis because nothing\ * 
is of such great assistance to men as tobe able to correctly estimate 
their own character and that of those with whom they have business, 
social or other relations. THAT’S WHY! The phrenologist must 
necessarily stand at the head, and Fowler & Wells Co., 775 Broadway, 
New York, stand ct the head of the World’s character readers, | 
They stand at the head of publishers of books relating to 
mental science and the laws of health, their list including 
standard works on Phrenol 
~ clogy, Ilygiene, Psychology ana 
books on the business and affairs of life, They publish 
the Phrenological Journal, one of the oldest magazines pub- 
lished and well known bothia this country and in Europe, occupying a 
3 place peculiarlyitsown. The American Institute of Phrenology, of which 
they are the founders and financial agents, stands at the head of all 
institutions for imparting ir struction in the art of character. 
a Other institutes may pretend to teach Mental Philosophy: this one does 
do so, and demonstrates the truths of mental science by living 
heads and a collection of thousands of portraite, castsard 
skulls, comparison the most collection 
in the United States. Men and women from all 
parts of the world have received instruction at this In 
stitute, and those who have ben put to the 
greatest expense in attendin~.those who have 
> & crossed the ocean and who hiv» bern led to 
| | 
| 
| 
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Figures Wont Lie. 


In September, 1890, the number of Advertisements printed 
in BELFORD’S MAGAZINE was Fifty; in October, Fifty- 
one; November, Eighty-two; December, One Hundred and 
Three; January, One Hundred and Sixty-five, and in the February 
number there are One Hundred and Seventy-eight advertisements, 
occupying Seventy-five full pages for their display. 

Note the testimonial below as to the effectiveness of an adver- 
tisement in the pagesof BELFORD’S, and observe the picture on 
the opposite pages. . 

Our new Advertising Department is located on Union 
Square, corner 15th St., where we will be glad to see you and 


receive your orders for advertising. 


OFFICE OF OFFICE OF 
THE C. 8. PHILIPS PATENT PROCESS TOBACCO GROWING & CURING CO. PHILIPS’ TOBACCO CO., 
(PLANTATIONS : 15,000 ACRES, POLK COUNTY, FLORIDA) CHAS. S. PHILIPS, prc. 
188 PEARL Srreer, N. Y. No. 188 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Authorised Capital $1,600,000, in 160,000 shares of $10 each, unassessable, CABLE ADDRESS, “LIPSTOBAC.” 


Tobacco Curing, Sweating, Fla , and Cigar Flavors. White Vein Cure. Poor burncure. Sumatra 
gloss for cigars or leaf. Manufacturers of Tobacco Sweating Apparatus, Steam and Hot Water Boilers of all 
sizes. Seventeen U. 8. Patents and the only successful ones in existence. Rights to use these Puriips’ Pat- 
ENTS will be — on Royalty or by outright sale. Terms according to size of factory or leaf business. 

A Seep Lear Tosacco INsPEcTion and SroraGe, the Largest and CHEAPEST house in the 
Trade. COUNTRY SAMPLING PROMPTLY ATTENDED To. TWENTY-FIVE reliable AGENTS at the various tobacco 
centres. GET OuR PRICES BEFORE YOU HavVE ANY SAMPLING DONE. 

GENERAL SToraGE, Low Rares. Ca ty, thirty thousand cases of seed leaf tobacco. OVER THREE ACRES 
A — 188 PEARL St., 161, and 178 STREET, 550, 552, 554, 556 WATER Sr., 305, 807, 209, and 

CHERR 


New York, December 19th, 1890. 
W. P. SPRINGER, Esq. 
Ad. Mgr. ‘‘ BELForpD'’s MAGAZINE,” 
17 Union Square, N. Y. Crry. 


Dear Sir :—It affords me pleasure to state that our returns from the advertisement placed 
in ‘‘BBELFORD’S MAGAZINE,” have been most satisfactory, and prove conclusively to us 
that yours is a most valuable medium. 

We have received replies from a great number of states and territories ; showing your cir- 
culation to be very widely distributed—a great desideratum for advertisers. 


Yours very truly, 
CHAS. 8S. PHILIPS, Pres. 


“The C. 8. Philips Patent Process Tobacco Growing & Curing Co.” 
188 Pearl Street, N.Y. City. 
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STEAMSHIPS 


— POR — 


ROTTERDAM, 


AMSTERDAM, and 
BOULOGNE S/M. 


(3% Hours from London and Paris.) 


Please send for circulars. 


39 Broadway, New York. 


Wo answering this advertisement mention BELFoRD’s MAGAZINE. 
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NEWSPAPERS 


wien 


Che Sentinel. 


The Leading Daily Newspaper 
of Indiana. 


+>: 1821.i—- 


The Indianapolis Sentinel is the oldest and 
best established daily newspaper in Indiana. It is a 
handsomely printed 8-page newspaper, with metropolitan 
facilities for the collection of news. The low price at 
which it is furnished—ten cents per week for the Daily, 
and fifteen cents for the Daily and Sunday—together 
with its superiority as a political, commercial, and general 
newspaper, give it an extensive circulation throughout the 
State, and render it a specially valuable advertising 
medium. Most of the readers of The Sentinel see no 
other daily paper. | 


any morning newspaper in Indiana; the largest circulation 

outside of Indianapolis of any daily paper in the State; 

and the largest aggregate circulation—local and general— 

of any daily paper in the State, with a single exception.. 
For terms, etc., address 


THE INDIANAPOLIS SENTINEL CO., 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
In answering this advertisement mention BELFoRD’s MAGAZINE. 
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We guarantee to advertisers the largest circulation of . | 
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TRAINS IN AMERICA, 


RUN 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD 


— BETWEEN — 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE & WASHINGTON. 


ALL TRAINS VESTIBULED FROM END TO END, 


And protected by Pullman’s Anti-Telescoping Appliance, including Baggage Cars, Day Coaches, 
Parlor Cars, and Sleepers. 


ALL CARS HEATED BY STEAM, AND LIGHTED BY PINTSCH GAS. 


THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD 


Maintains a Complete Service of Vestibuled 
Express Trains between 


York, Cincinnati, 
BL Louis & Chicago, 


EQUIPPED WITH 


PULLMAN 


Sleeping (ars 


Running Through Without Change, 


BETWEEN 


EAST & WEST 
RUN VIA WASHINCTON. 


4h? PRINCIPAL OF FICHS: 


211 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Corner Wood St. and Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pa Cor. 4th and Vine Streets, Cincinnati, O. 

Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, B altimore, Ma. 198 Clark Street, Chicago, Til. 

1351 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D a 105 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


J. T. ODELL, CHAS. O. SCULL, 


General Manager. General Passenger Ageat. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


In answering this advertisement mention BELForD'’s MaGAZINE. 
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RAILWAYS 


THE 


DENVER & RIO GRANDE 
RAILROAD 


Has conquered all obstacles, 
and completed its Standard 
Gauge Railroad 

ACROSS THE 


Rocky Mountain Ranges, 


and is now open for through 

traffic, with a full equipment 

of 

Pullman Buffet Sleeping 
Cars, 


Free Reclining Chair Cars, 


Pullman Tourist Sleeping 
Cars, 
Dining Cars, 
on all through trains. 

The new line passes through 
Leadville, Glenwood Springs, 
Aspen, Grand Junction, Salt 
Lake, and Ogden. 

This change of line does 
not lessen our one claim to 
the title of the ‘“‘Scenic Line 
of the World,” as the new line 
is replete with scenic attrac- 
tions not equalled by any line 


across the continent. ROYAL GORGE ON D. & R. G. RR. 
Ss. T. SMITH, A. S. HUGHES, Ss. K. HOOPER, 
Gen’l Manager, Traffic Manager, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 


DENVER, COLORADO, 
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BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
LAFAYETTE, 
LOUISVILLE, 


AND THE 


Tourist Winter Resorts of the South. 


PULLMAN PERFECTED SAFETY VESTIBULE COACHES 


ON ALL NIGHT TRAINS. 


PARLOR CHAIR CARS on pay trans. 


The only line that is operating the 


PULLMAN DINING CAR SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO and CINCINNATI. 


For rates, schedules, etc., address any 
ticket agent of the Monon Route, or 


JAMES BARKER, Gen’ Pass. Agent, Monon Block, CHICAGO. 


answering this advertisement mention BELForD’s 
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CALIFORNIA. 


Califoruta is veached im the 


most comfortable manner over the 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA SANTA 


Palace Sleeping Cars run with- 
out change from Chicago to San 
Francisco aud Los Angeles, and 
Jrom Kansas City to San Diego. 
These cars run every day m the 
year, and uno other vatilroad has 
such comfortable facilites. 


G. T. NICHOLSON, JNO. J. BYRNE, 


Gen’l Pass, and Ticket Agent, Asst. Gen’] Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
TOPEKA, KAN. CHICAGO, ILL. 


In answering this advertisement mention BELFoRD’s MAGAZINE. 


IFO C CCC UCC CCC CUT UVC 


Picturesque Route of 


Via Chautauqua Lake or Niagara Falls. 


AN ENCHANTING PANORAMA 


Mountains, Forests, and Streams. 


SOLID TRAINS BETWEEN 


NEW YORK =: CHICAGO 


NO CHANGE OF CARS. 


Without Extra Charge for Quick Time or Superior Accommodations. 


D. |. ROBERTS, 


Asst. General Pass. Agent, 
CHICAGO. 


Mention BELForD’s MAGAZINE, 


W. C. RINEARSON, 


General Passenger Agent, 
NEW YORK. 


West Shore Rail Road 


(nN. ¥. c. & R. R. CO., LESSEES.) 
THE PICTURESQUE 
TOURIST ROUTE TO ALL NORTHERN RESORTS. 
THE POPULAR 
Route along the West Shore of the Hudson River 
— AND — 
THROUGH THE MOHAWK VALLEY. 


The Only Line Running Buffet Sleeping Cars between 


NEW YORK and TORONTO 
WITHOUT CHANGE. 


Sleeping and Drawing - Room 
EXPRESS TRAINS. 


The Haunts of Rip Van Rip Yan Winkle 
In the Catskill Mountains 


Grow in popularity from year to year as the most attrac- 
tive renin for summer homes and tours in the vicinity 
of New York. Mountain air and ruddy health 


Obtain Time full from Ticket 
scent. or address, C. E. LAMBERT, General Passenger 
No. 5 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, 
Mention BELFoRD’s MaGaZINE, 


Cars on all 


COLUMBUS 


‘CENTRAL DRAFT BURNER. 


Is the LARGEST and HAND- 
SOMEST Burner made. 


Gives the WHITEST and 
STEADIEST light 


Can be used on ANY LAMP 
having either No. 2 or 
No. 3 collar, 


Is SIMPLE and DURABLE; 
easy to wick and take 
care of. 


Does not SMOKE or SMELL 
of oil. 


~ If your Dealer does not 
m keep it, will send prepaid to 
"any address on receipt of 
$100. 


WALLACE & SONS, 


Ansonia, Ct., and 29 Chambers Street, N. Y. 


Send for a circular of our Celebrated 
Connecticut Central Draft Lamp. 
Mention BeLForp’s MaGazIng 
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RAILWAYS 


ORNIA. 


Few there are in the United States to-day unfamiliar with the reputation of 


California's Glorious Climate, 


Her Wonderful Resources, and Marvelous Variety 
and Beauty of Scenery. 


From almost every portion of the globe come 


Tourists, Health-Seekers, 
AND SETTLERS, 


To be benefited by its climate. 


Nowhere in the World has nature showered her beauties, her picturesque fertility, and awful 
grandeur more lavishly than she has on California. 


No section of the Globe holds more to interest the Tourist in search of Pleasure, Health, or 
Instruction. 


‘The great mass of snow in the Sierra Nevada Mountains this year will give the waterfalls 
of Yosemite a splendor never equaled before. 


Read what Rev. Dr. Talmage says of the Yosemite Valley : 


“ There are the Bridal Veil falis, so thin that you can see the face of the mountain behind them. Yonder 
are Yosemite fails, dropping 2,634 feet, sixteen times greater descent than that of Niagara. These waters are 
flashed to death on the rocks, so that their white spirits ascending in robes of mist seek heaven. Yonder are 
Nevada falls plunging seven hundred feet, the water in arrows, the water in rockets, the water in pearls, the 
water in amethysts, the water in diamonds. That cascade flings down the rocks enough jewels to array all 
the earth in beauty, and rushes on until it drops into a very hell of waters, the smoke of their torment ascending 
forever and ever.” 


The Hotel del Monte, at Monterey, Cal., is located on the fairest spot in California, justly 
termed the ‘‘ Queen of American Watering Places.” 


Ask for pamphlets descriptive of California Resorts, which are only located on 
the lines of the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


J. C. STUBBS, R. GRAY,  _ T. H. GOODMAN, 
38d Vice-President, : Gen. Trafic Manager. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
c. NEIMYER, Gen. west. Agt. E. HAWLEY, Asst. Gen. Tragte Manager. 


204 CLARK STREET, CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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RHEUMATISM MORE. 


ITS PROOFS ARE ITS MERITS. 


The wonderful and marvelous cures that are 
performed daily by 


MRS. DR. BAKER’S 


MAGNETIC LINIMENT 


Positively no connection with 
“Water” sellers. 
l } Is composed of the purest | 
herbs. 


are perfectly astounding to the general public. For 


RHEUMATISM 


and all other aches and pains none can compete with her dis 
covery. All use it with perfect satisfaction. Fifty cents and $1 
per bottle. Sent to any address, C. O. D. 


MRS. DR. WM. BAKER, 


Office and Salesrooms, 23 East 14th St., Up-stairs, Rooms 6 to 12; 


R. W. ROBINSON & SON, Wholesale Druggists, 


632 and 992 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


or 
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MEDICINAL” ODS 
Tas ORIGINAL AND WorRLD-RENOWNED DreTeT10 PREPARATION IS A SUBSTANCE OF 


fa extract, more, and as 


it would be difficult to conceive of more Pectanenes and delicious. It 
FOOD, has justly acquired the reputation Ftc ae salva 


FOR INVALIDS AND THE AGED; An inet 
INFANTS AND CHILDREN; A superior nutritive, n continued fevers food for 
NURSING MOTHERS and CONVALESCENTS ; duc Cunowro. 

dl INTESTINAL D1sEAseEs, has been incontestably proven; often in instances of consultation 


tients whose digestive o Hag: Ae reduced to such a low and sensitive condition 
that the IMPERIAL GRANUM was 5 the cay the stomach would tolerate, when life seemed 


depending on its retention. 
Sold by Druggists. Shipping Depot, JOHN CARLE & SONS, New York. 


In answering this advertisement mention BELForD’s MaGazInz. 


GRAND AND UPRICHT PIANOS. 
STANDARD INSTRUMENTS OF UNEQUALLED EXCELLENCE. *.* 


ARE ENDORSED BY 

XAVER SCHARWENKA. ‘Answers every requirement in regard to tone and touch as fully 
as can possibly be expected of an instrument constructed in the year A.D. 1890.” 

CONRAD ANSORGE. “At the recent Concert of the N.Y. State Music Teachers’ Association 
at Saratoga, it stood the supreme test and can proudly take an equal position with any other piano.”” 

Dr. HANS VON BULOW. “ Your Instruments in general merit my approval. The firm of 
Behr Bres, & Co, are deserving of success.’’ 

MORITZ MOSZKOWSKI. ‘‘An instrument that recommends itself in the first place by a 
most pleasing exterior ; in a far higher measure however by its musical qualities. The tone of the 

d is exquisitely musical and is well balanced in all the registers. The touch has an agreeable 
Tose notwithstanding its lightness, and this seems to be brought about by the correct adjust- 
ment of the several mechanical parts. 
8.B. MILLS, HOMER N. BARTLETT, GONZALO NUNEZ, OTTO BACKE, SILAS G. PRATT, 
F. H. DANIELS, J. H. ROSEWALD, CARL FIQUE, Etc. 


BeOS. & CO., 


WARBROOMS : 
BEHR BROS.’ HALL, 8! FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Illustrated Catalogues mailed on application. Mention BELForD’s. 
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Gents’ or Boys’ dia 
Open-face, Keystone Move- 
ment, Key Wind, . . . $5.00 


Same in Stem Wind, . i . 6.00 


Solid Silver, either Hunting or 
Open-face, Keystone Move- 
ment, Stem Wind, . . . 10.00 


ALL WARRANTED GOOD TIMEKEEPERS. 


Sent C. O. D. on approval, on receipt of $1.00° to 
cover express charges, which will be deducted if 
goods are kept. 

Watches at all prices up to $200.00. See our 
Special Railroad $43.00 Dust - proof 
Watch. All the improvements and service of a 
$90.00 Watch, at less than half the cost. 


HIGHEST AWARD! 
Medal for Superiority in Watches, American Institute, 
December, 1890. 


METROPOLITAN WATCH CO., Manufacturers and Retailers, 


30 East 14th Street, New York. Mention BELForp’s. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE 


ts, art teachers, and women interested in 
eur homes should take the ArT INTER- 
CHANGE for 1891. For $4.00 are given 26 copies of the 
paper, 88 colored studies, and 26 decorative designs, 
supplements. Painting in oil, and in water and mineral 
colors, embroidery, woodcarving, and pastel paintings 
will be speciaities for 1891. 

Three very attractive shore sketches among thc 1891 
colored studies are: Moonlight on the Snow, A Lake 
View, On the Coast of Maine. Among flowers are 
Primroses, Pink Roses, Chrysanthemums, Wiid Cherry 
Blossoms, etc. : 

Designs in black 
and white include fire 
screen panels, wall 
Knife handles, 

guards, initials, 
curtain borders, 
vases, table, and toilet 
PINK ROSES, IN OIL COLORS. —— cabinets, ete. a 
Published January 31, 1891. For sale by newsdealers, mple copy with 
ul snow scene, 
entitled, Winter Sunset, and in addition 30 designs in black and white, and 2 
in color, for only 25 cents in stamps, or send $4.00 and get 33 colored plates 
and hundreds of desigi3 in black and white, besides about 1,300 columns of 
reading matter. 
Or take a 8 months’ trial subscription at a cost of $1.25, and get as 
colored studies, Pink Koses, Deer’s Head, Lake View, Primrose, After Glow 
(Marine), Little Mischief (Fux-terrier), A Spring Morning, by Bruce Crane. 


Illustrated catalogue and etreulars sent for 2-cent stamp. Mention 
February BELFORD's. 


THE ART INTERCHANCE CO., 
37 and 39 W. 22d St., New York. 7° published February 28, 1891, 
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HIGH-CLASS INVESTMENT. 


PROSPECTUS. 


THE C. S. PHILIPS PATENT PROCESS 


Tobacco Growing and 


(incorporated Under the Laws of New York.) 


Plantations, 14,000 Acres, Lake Hancock, Polk County, Florida. 
CAPITAL STOCK - 


DIVIDED INTO 150,000 SHARES OF $10 EACH, ISSUED FULL PAID 
AND UNASSESSABLE. 


OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES: 


CHARLES S. PHILIPS, President. E. M. CRAWFORD, Ist Vice-Pres. 
HERMAN COLELL, Treasurer. 


E. M. CRAWFORD, CHAS. S. PHILIPS, 
Leaf Tobacco Merchant, many years President of the | Patentee of the Only Successful Tobacco Curing Pro 
Leaf Tobacco Board of Trade. cess in the World. Established 20 years. 
WALTER E. BARNETT, HERMAN COLELL, 
Manufacturer of Clear Havana Ctgars, N. Y. Leaf Tobacco Merchant, N. Y. 
M. LINDHEIM, F. W. BADDELEY, 
Leaf Tobacco Merchant, N. Y. Shipper, Brixham, England. 
GUSTAVE NATHAN, CHAS. H. RUTHERFORD, 
Cigar Manufacturer, Brooklyn, N. Y. Wholesale Drugs, N. Y. 


MAURICE ELLER, Jr., 
Tobacco Broker, N. Y. 


70,000 Shares of 20 Per Cent Preferred Stock of $10 Each. 
$0,000 Shares of Common Stock of $10 Each, which are all sold. 


80,000 Shares of the Capital Stock has been used by the Company for the purchase of 
Thirteen Thousand Five Hundred and Fifty-eight and seventy-one one-hundredths (13,558 and 
71-100) acres of choice land selected especially for the growing of fine high grade Cigar 
Tobaccos only, by one of the best experts in the trade, also for about Twenty Patents which 
cover the only successful Curing Processes in existence, and which will give to this Company 
full control of all the fine Cigar Tobaccos grown in this country and in the world, as the 
Foreign Patents will also belong to this Company. 
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GREAT LAND PURCHASE. 


Editor, Tobacco Age: 

DeEaR Sir :—This is to certify that the C. 8. Pamrps Patent Process ToBacco GROWING 
AND Curine Company, of New York City, of which Mr. Charles 8. Philips is President, has 
purchased from the South Florida R.R. Co. and the Plant Investment Co., through me and 
my office as Eastern Agent for the said Companies, 13,558.71 acres of land, which is located 
in Polk County, Fla., being near Fitzhugh and Lake Hancock, and are the lands on which 
said Company is now planting tobacco. 


Respectfully, 
J. D. HASHAGEN, 
Eastern Agent, 
Nov. 27, ’89. 261 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


The Fourteen Thousand acres of land which this company owns were not selected until 
several crops of tobacco had been grown in Florida, on the different soils, so we might be 
sure to get the lands most suitable for cigar tobacco, and we have not been on these individual 
lands long enough to clear them up and grow and harvest a crop, therefore our reports are 
based on what has been done on the same kind of land in the same section of the country, 
and our thirty years’ experience in the business. Soon as we harvest a crop from these lands 
it is confidently expected that the stock of the company will go up in price from five to ten 
times its par value. 

These lands are located in Polk County, Florida, on Lake Hancock, about 75 miles from 
the Atlantic Ocean, and 45 miles from the Gulf of Mexico, on an elevation of 175 to 208 feet 
above the ocean, are covered with virgin pine timber, with the exception of about 1000 acres 
of very heavy cypress timber, which is very valuable. Soil is sandy loam, just right for a 
sweet, aromatic, high-flavored cigar tobacco. The South Florida R.R. forms a triangle around 
the lands, and at one point runs through the centre of the land, giving it several miles of 
railroad frontage. Lake Hancock bas an area of several square miles. There are also two 
large never-failing streams of water running through the property, feeding Lake Hancock, 
from Lakes Parker and Ariana. There are some twelve growing villages within six and eight 
miles of the centre of our lands. A grand place to build up a good-sized city and make a 
great profit in that way. The following are the names of the villages: Bartow Junction, 
Sanitaria, Auburndale, Fitzhugh, Acton, Lakeland, Haskell, Bartow, Fort Carroll, Gordons. 
ville, Eagle Lake, and Winter Haven. 


GREAT ORANGE COUNTRY. 


These same soils produce the finest oranges the world has ever known, and this partly 
accounts for the high class of tobacco they produce. 


DIVIDENDS. 


To show our good faith in the large profits this Florida Havana 
Tobacco Growing and Curing Company expects to pay its stockholders, 
the 80,000 shares used for the purchase of the lands and patents shall 
receive no dividends until 20 per cent per annum has been paid to 


‘ 


the holders of tue 70,000 shares of the working capital stock, but when 
the profits are large enough to pay 20 per cent on the entire capital stock, then all will there- 


after share alike. 
PROFITABLE PATENTS. 


Considering the large income the patents will bring to the company, and that there 
are no competing patents, they have been purchased at far less than their real value. 


RICH PHOSPHATE DISCOVERY. 


Since the purchase of these lands, which lie in Polk County, Florida, on Lake Hancock, 
in the high lands from which is the source of the Peace River, and only a few miles from the 
operations of the noted Peace River Phosphate Company, Phosphate beds have been discovered 
in Florida, and 


OUR LANDS EXTEND OVER TEN MILES ACROSS THE PHOSPHATE BELT, 
and we now value these lands at from two to five millions of dollars, as the following letter 


will fully explain. 
YOUR GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY. 


The following letter from one of the best known and most prominent business men of 
New York City proves that all our assertions about Florida Havana Tobacco growing have 
been based on the actual conditions and operations of the company. Mr. Hashagen’s investi- 
gation and report will be interesting reading to stockholders who. cantot spare the time to 
visit the great plantation as well as to prospective stockholders. The opportunity to make the 
best paying investment of your life will soon be past, then who will be to blame if you have 
not improved your golden opportunity? Remember that the Dutch Companies, under less 
favorable conditions, have actually declared dividends of about 150 per cent per year for 
several years past. These are facts, not idle dreams. The demand for this home tropical 
product for good and fine cigars is practically unlimited—at least for twenty or more years to 
come.—Ed. Tobacco Age. 

OFFICEs oF SAVANNAH, FLortpa & WESTERN Co. ; CHARLESTON & 
SAVANNAH Raitway Co. ; Sourn Fiorma R.R. Co. ; anp 
LinE oF STEAMERS. 
J. D. HASHAGEN, Eastern AGENT. 
261 Broapway, New York, April 2, 1890. 
Editor Tobacco Age, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

Dear Srr :—Having read various articles in your valuable paper relative to Florida 
tobacco growing, and especially with reference to the C. 8. Philips Patent Process Tobacco 
Growing and Curing Co. of Polk County, Florida, I took occasion, during a three weeks’ visit 
to Florida, to take a trip to the plantations of the above company and thoroughly investigate the 
matter on the ground of their operations. I found everything as represented by you. Clear- 
ings have been made and are being extended; seed beds have been prepared and plants 
are now ready to set. The company’s property contains a great deal of valuable timber, pine 
and cypress, and there are also valuable deposits of phosphate worth many hundreds of 
dollars per acre, and only awaiting development to prove a source of great profit to the 


company. Very respectfully, 
J. D. HASHAGEN, Eastern Agent. 


Soon as this crop of tobacco is out of the way, which will probably be in March or April 
next, it is our intention to have the land thoroughly prospected for Phosphate, by having 
experts make borings, sufficient in number to locate every deposit, and we shall then com- 
mence to mine the Phosphate from the richest deposits for market, as we do not need it for 
the growing of fine cigar tobaccos. 

70,000 shares of the stock will be sold only at its par value for the sole purpose of giving 


the com a 
WORKING CAPITAL 


of Seven Hundred Thousand Dollars ($700,000), whick. will allow us to grow Seven Thousand 
(7000) acres of tobacco each year, from which it is estimated the net profits will not be less 


a1 
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than ($600) Six Hundred Dollars per acre, or Four Million Two Hundred Thousand Dollars 
($4,200,000) per year income, which would be 280 per cent on the entire capitalization, 
This grand result can be reached by the fourth year by planting 1000 acres the first 
year, 3000 the second, 5000 the third year, and 7000 the fourth year. It would take 
about One Hundred Thousand acres per year to 


SUPPLY THE AMERICAN MARKET 


at the present time, so there is not much danger of over-production, even if several companies 
like ours were in successful operation. The yield per acre is estimated at 800 pounds, 200 
of which should be fine long Wrappers, which should readily sell at $2 per pound or $400. 
(The same grade of imported Havana is worth about $4 per pound.) 200 pounds should be 
fine Wrappers, but shorter, which ought to bring at least $1 per pound, or $200. (The same 
grade of imported Havana tobacco is worth about $2.50 per pound.) 

400 pounds of the crop will be still shorter Wrappers and Fillers, which will sell faster 
than they can be produced at 50 cents per pound, or $200 (the same grade of imported 
Havana tobacco runs in price from 75 cents to $1.10 per pound), making « .otal of $800 as 
the gross proceeds from each acre grown, and an average price of One Dollar per pound. 
The cost of producing is Two Hundred Dollars ($200) per acre for the first year, and only 
One Hundred ($100) per acre the second and succeeding years, as there is an extra expense 
the first year of about One Hundred Dollars ($100) per acre for Curing Houses, Mules, 
Horses and Agricultural Implements which do not have to be renewed for several years, 


The above figures are based on an acreage of Twenty (20) Acres 
and upwards. : 


From the reports of the four largest Dutch or Sumatra tobacco growing companies we 
take in the following figures as to the dividends which they declared. Nearly all of the fine 
wrapper leaf grown by these companies was consumed in this country. 


DIVIDENDS PAID BY THE DUTCH COMPANIES. 


PER CENT. 


NAME OF COMPANY. "1888. 1884 1885. 1886. 1887. 
Deli Maatschappij. . . . 101 7 107 108 108* 
Arendsburg Maatschappij . ci 60 100 100 152 
Amsterdam 80 80 70 50 80 
Batavia 26 84 85 185 


Besides about $250,000 written off for purchase on new estate. 


*No reports for 1888 and 1889 are at hand, but the crops were good and dividends must have been larger 
thanever. The average price paid for the 1887 Sumatra was 44 cents American money. 


OPERATIONS NOW IN PROGRESS. 


Clearing the lands for the first 1000 acres was commenced a few months ago so as to be 
ready for the winter crop of 1890, which is to be planted in September and October, and 
harvested in December, January and February, and we hope to have the crop cured and sold 
and ready to divide the profits in April or May at the farthest, as we grow the crop, cure it by 
our patent process, and market it inside of a year from the sowing of the seed. The Planta~ 
tion is in working order and we are now growing tobacco from the proceeds of subscriptions 
to about $100,000 worth of the working capital stock, on the installment plan; we have 
secured the services of some of the best expert tobacco raisers to oversee the laboring people, 
and we are in a position to use every dollar we get from the sale of our stock toward putting 
in a crop and extending the acreage of the plantation, limiting the acreage only to the 
amount of money we get and not to 1000 acres. Seed Beds have been sown ; more seed will 
be sown this month ; plants will be ready to set in the field fast as the money comes in, and 
there will be no waiting on that ac:ount. 


$2 


VALUABLE EXCLUSIVE PATENT RIGHTS. 


The following certificate from. the expert patent attorneys proves our claim to a right to 
the entire curing business under our patents, as we have no competitor in the Patent Office 
nor in the world—a very unique and enviable position for us and our stockholders. 


Husert A. Banning. Law Orrices or Bannine & Monnoz, 
Rost. Grier Monrog. Patents, INCORPORATIONS, TRADE-MARKS AND COPYRIGHTS, 
Morse Building, 140 Nassau Street, 


New Yorx, Jan. 9, 1890. 
Oharles 8. Philips, Heq., New York City: 


Dear Str:—After a thorough consideration of the state of the art, with whieh we have 
become familiar by long study and professional services in connection with patents relating to 
the treatment, etc., of. tobacco, and in view of the fact that the United States Patent Office 
have given no reference anticipating your discovery as to the proper relations which should 
exist between the degrees of heat and the percentages of moisture, we do not believe that any 
one ever preceded you in making the discovery. We are confirmed in this view by tle absence 
of any theory or discussion of the process as described by you, either in any printed publica- 
tions, or patents, or technical works pertaining to the treatment of tobacco. We know of no 
one whe can possibly be your competitor in this matter, and have every confidence in your 
process, both as to its novelty and utility, and your nght to the exclusive use of it. 

Yours respectfull 
| BANNING & MONROE. 

To place a valuation of two million dollars on the patents would not be out of the way, 
us they are beyond the experimental stage, and are earning about thirty thousand 
dollars per year, and it is expected that within the next three to five years the net 
income from the patents alone will amount to at least five hundred 


thousand dollars ($500,000) per year, and ought to go to more than a million 


dollars ($1,000,000), as this patent-curing process saves three to four years’ 
time and interest on the money on the cost of the crop for that length 
of time iv the curing of ‘‘ Fillers” (which is about one-half of the crop), and one to two 
years’ time in the curing of the ‘‘ Wrappers ” (which is the other half of the crop. 


PROSPECTIVE YIELD AND PROFITS. 


Five Hundred acres should pay 20 per cent on the entire capital 
stock. 
500 acres cost first year $200 peracre.or $100,000. 


Yield 800 pounds per acre, or 400,000 aaneniie, which should sell 


_at the following prices, after it is cured and packed in Havana style: 


100,000 pounds First Wrappers, at $2 per pound, or . r - $200,000 
100,000 pounds Second “Wrappers, at $l per pound, or. . . 100,000 
200,000 pounds Third seirenscuenaan Fillers, at 50 cents per pound, or 100,000 
Leaves a prospective Net Prefs of . . . $300,000 
WHICH WOULD PAY 20 PER CENT ON THE ENTIRE 
CAPITALIZATION. 


The second year the cost of 500 acres should be only $50,000, and the net profits $350,000, 

or 28 1-8 per cent, 
-, 1000 acres should pay 40 per cent on the entire capitalization the first year and 46 2-3 per 

cent the second year. 

3000 acres should pay 120 per cent the first year and 140 per cent the second year. 

5000 acres should pay 200 per cent the first year and 283 1-8 per cent the second year. 

7000 acres should pay 280 per cent the first year and 825 Se the 
entire capitalization, 
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OUR CURING PROCESS BOTH POPULAR AND PROFITABLE. 


The present established price for curing tobacco for cigar purposes in the Eastern, Middle 
and Western States is one cent per pound, which is not objected to, and the quantity to be 
reached runs into the hundreds of millions of pounds, and the cost of the curing is about 
one-fourth of a cent a peund only, as the tobacco does not have to be handled or broken out 
of its package in order to cure it by our process, which is a great saving in labor. This process 
is also in use by some of the Southern leaf tobacco dealers in Kentucky, Virginia, Missouri, 
which gives us another very large field from which to derive royalties from other millions 
of pounds of Plug, Pipe-Smoking, Chewing and Cigarette Tobacco. Our plan of operations 
will be to get the tobacco growers in all sections of the country to club together and put in 
the curing plant, at their own expense and cure their tobacco under our instruction, and 
pay us a royalty of at least one cent a pound on all they cure. This curing process enhances 
the value of Florida Havana Tobacco “ Fillers” from 20 to 40 cents per pound, and if we 
license any one in Florida to use the process, we shall ask a Jarger royalty than we do on the 
cheap Northern and Southern tobaccos. There is much more money for our company in 
Florida by not granting any licenses there, but keep the business to ourselves. 


The books will show the names of about 1000 Cigar Manufacturers 
and Leaf Tobacco Merchants who for several years past have sent 
their to our curing houses to have it put through this process, and also 


 §00 names of other Cigar Manufacturers and Leaf Tobacco Dealers 


who have taken a license under these patents to use the processes 
on their own premises, on their own tobacco only. There are about 
30,000 Cigar Manufacturers who should be licensed under these 
patents, and best of all, the most valuable of the patents are the latest 
ones, which are the combined experience of more than twenty years’ 
practical work and have the full term of seventeen years yet to 
run before they expire. 


OPINIONS OF TOBACCO EXPERTS. 


The following letter explains the short time this process requires to fit it for the marke 
and the cigar manufacturer, and hundreds more such can be seen at our office : 


-Purney, WinpHam Co., Vt., June 19, 1890. 


Mr. C. 8. Philips, 188 Pearl Street, New York: 

Dear Str :—We have used your process in the curing of a packing of the 1889 crop of 
tobacco. The tobacco was put into the sweating room March 25, and the fire started. It was 
kept in the process until April 22, making fifty-nine days. It was stripped and sampled 
June 4, 

We are well pleased with the result. The curing is the most perfect of any lot we ever 
sampled, the cases being more uniform in their curing and color, and the outside as well cured. 
as the middle From the tip of the leaf back to the band the color was even, showing none 
of the green spots we see in so much of our sweat tobacco. 

We are so well pleased with the result we should never wait for a packing to cure by 


summer heat, etc. 
Respectfully yours, 


E. 0. & H. D. GASSETT. 


j 
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 @he tobacco crop was never a failure; quality. and quantity varies 
a@ little, but prices do also, which leaves the profits about the same in 
every season for the producer or grower. It cannot be disputed that 
; cigar tobacce growing is the best paying business in the world. 

The following letter shows what skill in culture will do in the North with tobacco which 

will not bring near the price the Florida Havana will : 

_ §UNDERLAND, Mass., May 29, 1889. 

C. &. Philips, Hsq., 188 Peart Street, New York, N. Y.: 

Dear Str :—Please send me your pamphlet about your tobacco business in Florida, etc., 


I have a fine orange grove in Middle Florida. I have spent one winter there. I can obtain 
from $500 to $650 per acre for tobacco here on one of the best farms in the Connecticut 


Valley. 
7 I am most respectfully yours, 


Cc. L. BROWN. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


What the Tobacco Age (the largest circulated tobacco trade paper in the world) says of 
Mr. Charles 8S. Philips, the President and General Manager of this company : 


“ Men become expert in any line by work, practice, patience, experiments, study, and 
perseverance. Our personal acquaintance with Mr. Charies 8. Philips covers a period of 
more than ten years. Without fear of contradiction we say he is the best cigar tobacco expert 
known. For the past twenty years the trade have so recognized him. He will make big 
dividends for any tobacco.growing company he manages, no matter where he grows the 
leaf ; but in Florida more money can be made than on any other part of the globe, on account 
of its fine quality, the high price at which the tobacco can be sold, and the low cost of pro- 
duction. The Dutch tobacco-growing companies, who furnish us with their Sumatra leaf, 
grow 600 pounds to the acre and sell it at an average price of 44 cents per pound, declare 
yearly dividends of 150 per cent, and have done so for the past ten years. 

‘* Florida Havana yields an average of 800 pounds to the acre and will bring an average 
price of 100 cents a pound, and will not cost over 15 cents a pound to produce it, and Mr. 
Philips has an easy job on his hands to pay his stockholders larger dividends than the Dutch 
companies. His curing process patents will give his company a great advantage over those 
who grow and do not use his patents for curing. The one great feature of the patent-curing 
process is the immense saving in time and money and interest on the money invested. 

‘‘The duty of 85 cents a pound on ‘ Fillers,’ or the short leaf of the crop, and 75 cents a 
pound on the ‘ Wrappers,’ or the longer leaves of the crop, on all foreign tobacco imported into 
this country, gives the Philips Company just that much more profit per pound than the Dutch 
make, and this is why this company can make more money for the stockholders than the 
Dutch companies do. The McKinley bill will put a duty of $2.00 a pound on all Wrapper 
grades which are imported into this country, and that will greatly increase the profits.of this 
American company. The names of the gentlemen who are connected with Mr. Philips in the 
management of the company is a guarantee that the business will be carried on honestly and 
faithfully, as they are long and honorably known to the business community. The company 
is bound to win great success and the people who are fortunate enough to be stockholders 
large profits on their investment.” 


The U. 8. Tobacco Journal says of Florida Havana Tobacco, Mr. Philips, and the 
Company : 

‘*In appearance it is impossible to discern it from the genuine article (meaning imported 
Havana), and where it has been well cured it has also attained the quality of the Havana leaf. 
* * * * Mr. Charles S. Philips may be called the LL.D. of the art of handling tobacco 
* # * * His process of curing is to be utilized through an incorporated company, which 
will grow and cure Florida Havana Tobacco on a large scale, similar in scope and purpose to 
the Sumatra Maatschappij (Dutch Tobacco Growing Co). Mr. Philips heads the company, 
with the President of the Leaf Tobacco Board of Trade, Mr. E. M. Crawford, Vice-President. 
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* - * * Tf a project like this were launched in the British capital it would nottake twenty- 
four hours before the shares would be gobbled up * * * * Florida has the soiland the 
climate to produce a leaf equal to the Cuban, and it can be produced at such a low cost that, 
with the. present price of Havana, the enterprise MUST YIELD. VERY LARGE RETURNS,” 


From the Zobacco Leaf, of New York, just before this company was organized : 


FLORIDA TOBACCO. 

‘* Florida is destined to take an important part in the culture of tobacco in the future. Its 
soil and climate adapt it to the growing the finest leaf known, and being so near Cuba the 
quality should be as good if the right kind of seed be used. The profits of growing tobacco in 
Florida should be as much greater than in Sumatra from the fact that all of the leaf which 
is grown from the Cuba seed (Vuelta Abajo), which will not make fine wrappers, will, when 
cured, produce a high-class filler which will sell at a large profit per acre, even if no wrappers 
are produced ; but it has been shown beyond a doubt that the yield of wrappers will be fully 


as large as in any country, running from 80 to 70 per cent, according to the care given the . 


leaf during and after its growth. 

‘« It is a well-known fact that only the finest wrappers from a crop of Sumatra are useful 
or valuable in our market, as the peculiar quality of the leaf will not allow of its use for filler 
purposes, and the growing of Sumatra cannot be so profitable as the Cuba leaf. The success 
of Florida tobacco depends entirely on its care after itis grown. If it is handled and cured 
right there is not land enough in the whole State to cause over-production. The natives have 
ne knowledge of the proper curing process necessary to fit the tobacco for this market. It 
seems to us that the time is now ripe for our people here in the trade to show a little enterprise 
and secure fortunes that await the asking. 

“There certainly must be brains and money enough right among us to properly develop 
this matter, and from our standpoint all that is needed is a leader who possesses the proper 
knowledge and executive ability. We could name one person who would fill the bill com- 
pletely, who has given years of time to the scientific study of both the growing and curing of 
the leaf, one whose name is so familiar to the tobacco trade of the world that it is hardly 
necessary to mention it—Mr. Charles 8. Philips, of 188 Pearl Street, New York. If he could 
be induced to take the management of a Florida enterprise there could be no question about 
the success of it, and the dividends should be rolled up higher than the best-paying Dutch or 
Sumatra company. He is a self-made, successful business man, many years familiar with the 
handling of labor, with proved executive abilities, inventor of the most valuable patents known 
for curing tobacco, and parties investing their money in any company under his management 
could feel certain of big profits. 

‘« Every one at all familiar with the subject knows that tobacco is the best-paying crop of 
the world. Florida tobacco will sell for at least three times the price of Connecticut or 
any other Northern or Western tobacco ; and yet it is not an unusual thing for our Eastern 
farmers to make more than 100 per cent on their tobaccocrop. If they did not they weuld 
not continue to make it a special crop year after year as they have. 

* With such good prospects for making money, it ought not to be a difficult matter to raise 
all the capital needed for growing the leaf on a large scale and supplying our market with fine 
goods superior to Sumatra, and enriching the trade and the country to the extent of many 
millions of dollars yearly, instead of enriching foreign merchants. 

“One good company in Florida will do the trade more good than a thousand small farmers 
who do not know how to cure the leaf and would continue to flood the market with trash ; for 
no matter how well it is grown, it must be handled and cured right afterwards to be of value 
for cigar wrappers or fillers. A vast fieid is open to our trade. Our yearly increase of popu- 
lation gives us a steadily increasing demand for the leaf. Florida has only a limited quantity 
of land suited for tobacco, and the first parties to locate there will get the cream of the land. 
She will never be a competitor of Northern seed leaf or Havana seed, but will compete with 
Sumatra and Cuba. 

‘*The acreage and development of tobacco culture in Florida will necessarily be slow 
compared to the. wants and needs of the market, and it is a question if she ever produces 
enough to seriously affect the market prices of either Sumatra or Cuba leaf; and if such 
should prove to be a fact, then Florida would rule high in price, making it still more remuner- 
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ative to the growers of it. There is no good reason why Florida should not furnish us with 
all the wrappers for all the ‘‘clear Havana” cigars made in this country, and by proper de- 
velopment of the finer qualities, we could become exporters of fine cigars.” —NV. Y. Tobaceo 


March 27, 1889. 
SOLID FACTS! 


“ The real business question of the matter of growing Havana Tobacco in Florida is not, 
Is Florida Havana Tobacco as good as the imported article, but is there a good profit in growing 
it? And that question is answered by saying that Florida Havana Tobacco can be grown and 
laid down in New York or any other market in this country at a cost not to exceed fifteem (15) 
cents per pound, and it can be sold for from forty (40) cents to one dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) 
per pound, according to quality, 40 cents a pound being the lowest price for the poorest of the 
crop, and in unlimited quantities, which shows that there is an enormous profit in the busi- 

ess.”—Tobacco Age. 

Send us your address for a copy of the Tobacco Age, and read the official reports of the 
Hon, L. B. Wombwell, Commissioner of Agriculture for the State of Florida ; Dr. and Hon, 
C. L. Mitchell, Commissioner of Lands and Immigration, Florida: Dr. L. C. Washburn, 
Superintendent of the Experimental Agricultural Station, Department of the U. 8. Govern- 
ment, at Fort Myers, Florida; Hon. W. Hanson, Manager, South Florida Tropical Fruit 
Company, Fort Myers, Lee County, Florida; Judge D. J. Pulling, of Wisconsin, now of 
Madison, Florida ; Hon. D, H. Etliott, General Land Agent, Sanford, Florida ; J. D. Hashagen, 
General. Eastern Agent Land, Department of Florida, 261 Broadway, New York, on this 
Florida Havana Tobacco Growing question ; also the opinions of a large number of Cigar 
Manufacturers and Cigar Leaf Dealers, for which we have not the space here to give, and be 
fully convinced that we have not exaggerated any statement or misrepresented anything. 

This is an opportunity that comes but once in a lifetime, and now is the time for you to 
invest for a quick return of your money at a big protit, in a safe, non-speculative, 
purely legitimate industrial enterprise of proved merit and certain of 
success, with the additional great probability that inside of two or three years you will 
draw in dividends un amount greater than the principal or total amount of your investment. 
Subscriptions are on the installment plan, s0 as to not inconvenience those who wish to 
subscribe. We need money only once a month, as our labor bills come 
due, and we keep contracting for extending the plantation as the subscriptions come in, 

Please fill out accompanying subscription form (page x) for the number of shares you car 
afford to pay for in five equal payments and mail it to our office, and do not wait until the 
shares are all gone and too late for you to get into this company. Subscriptions will be re- 
ceived and allotted in full in the order in which they are received at our office until the whole 
number has been subscribed for. You will thus see the necessity of being prompt in getting 
in -your subscription. 

This will pay much greater than savings banks and your money just 
as secure, lands and the buildings on them (real estate), and if you cannot afford to take 
but one or a very few shares, do not be backward about sending in your subscription for just 
the number of shares you can afford to pay for, for the more subscribers the better, as during 
the next five to ten years we shall want ten to twenty millions of dollars in order to grow and 
cure enough of this kind of cigar and tobacco to supply the American market alone, for the 
reason that during the next ten years the increase in the consumption of cigars each year will . 
average three hundred millions (800,000,000) of cigars, which will necessitate that we yearly | 
increase the acreage of our plantations more than six thousand (6,000) acres per year, just to 
supply that deficiency, which now exists in our market for cigar tobacco and is the reason why 
we are importing so much tobacco which can be grown to a great profit in our tropical South 
Florida. We make no statement that can be disputed. Call at our office and see Florida 
Havana Tobacco and smoke a cigar made from it which is the equal of any cigar imported 
from Havana or any other place. Dutch Tobacco Stocks are selling at about ten times their 
par value, and soon as we harvest this crop we expect to be able to make such a favorable 


report that our stock will go far above par. 
CHAS. S. PHILIPS, President, 


No. 188 Pearl Street, New York, N. ¥. 
oy 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 


MR. CHAS. S. PHILIPS, President, 
188 Pearl Street, New York: 


I Hereby Subscribe to ee Shares 
of the C. S. PHILIPS PATENT PROCESS TOBACCO GROWING AND CURING CO., at $10.00 
per share, non-assessable, and agree to pay 20 per cent on subscribing, and 
20 per cent per month until all installments are paid. 


Enclosed find $ Dollars. 
Date, 1890. 
Name, 
Post-Office address in full, 
Agent, 
Address, 


receipt and a regular Engraved Certificate of Stock for the number of shares you subscribe for when the last ent is paid. 
AGENTS WANTED. WRITE FOR PARTICULARS AND SPECIFY TERRITORY WANTED. 
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In 1 Ib. Boxes, and Assorted Fruits in 5 Ib. CDoxes. 


Sweet Pickled FF I G 


MARMALADE. 
. G S By far the 
A most Delicious Most Superior 
JAMS 


Relish with 
GAME ROASTS 


and COLD MEATS. 


Brought to 
Pure and ‘this Market. 


Wholesome. 


These goods are all made from fresh Fruits grown on the Ranches of the San 
Juan Company, Capistrano, California; are guaranteed pure in every respect. 
After one trial we believe you will use no other. 


See that the San Juan Mission Brand is on every Package, 


FOR SALE BY LEADING GROCERS AND CONFECTIONERS. 


General Wholesale Agents. | | 


Tn answering this advertisement mention BrLrorp’s MaGaZins, 
89 


Alike 
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Special Food for Brain and Nerves, 
CROSBY’S 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


Prepared according to the formula by Prof. Percy. 


This preparation differs from al! other Tonics, it is composed of the wita/ and nerve-giving 
principles of the Brain of the Ox, and the embryo of the Wheat and Oat. 


It is the only Vital Phosphite from animal and vegetable tissue, the principle that maintains 
man in the prime of life, prevents premature age, sustains all the functions in activity, and 
restores lost Vigor to Brain and Nerves. 


It strengthens the inte/lect, increases the capacity for mental labor, cures Neuralgia, Nervous 
Dyspepsia, Sieeplessness, and prevents Consumption. 


A Vital Nutrient Phospurre, not a laboratory nor acid PhosPHatE. 


«We have used, and highly recommend, Cpaes Vitalizea Pecan. it is not a secret remedy, - formula 
is on every bottle.”—Bishops of New York, Srevens, of Penn.; President MarRK Hopgrns, of Williams 
College ; EmMILy FarrHFvL, and many of the world’s best Brain Workers. 


Physicians have prescribed over ONE MILLION Packages. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


F. CROSBY CO., 


56 West 25th Street, ~ New York. 


DRUGGISTS, OR SENT BY MAIL, $1.00. 
In answering this advertisement mention Benrorp’s MaGazrne. 


Of Pure Cod 
Liver Oil and 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 
of Lime and 1286 N.Y. 
Govzanon' D, ¥., Sept. 20, 1890, 
as palatable as milk. 
perfect 
Scott!s Emuls|on 
Dest tor CON 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, W Dis- 


eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds. 
Ask for Scott’s Emulsion and take no other, 


Mention BeLFrorp’s Mention Betyorn’s Macazmer. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

MG eS 

CA 
What mate you Deaf? 
Was 1r SCARLET FEVER, 
CATARRH, MEASLES 
| on ANY OTHER CAUSE? 
40 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE 


Von. VI. FEBRUARY, 1891. No. 33. 


LINCOLN AT RICHMOND. 
ADMIRAL PORTER’S MISTAKES. 


L 
Tue dime novelists are meeting with unfair competition. Their 


stories and their taste are alike imitated. If their style could be 


copyrighted they would have an action for infringement against the 
generals, admirals, commodores, ex-presidents, and the like, who have 
entered into rivalry with them in the writing of sensation stories. 
The difference between the two classes of writers is this: the dime 
novelists honestly advertise their thrilling romances as fiction ; the 
others call theirs history. It is not required that those histories be 
accurate in statement, nor of any literary merit. Any forecastle yarn 
will do if the admiral will only tell it ; any camp-fire tradition is good 
enough if the general will only sign his name to it. Among the 
prominent offenders in this new field is Admiral Porter, who, in 
Betrorp’s for last September and October, spins an elastic yarn in 
two chapters, entitled “‘ President Lincoln’s Entry into Richmond.” 
There is nothing in recent literature more absolutely worthless, 
either as fact or fiction, than the incredible tale of this ‘elderly na- 
val man.” 

Soon after the fall of Richmond, Mr. Lincoln visited that city. He 
went on the Malvern, the flag-ship of Admiral Porter. The Admiral 
was the President’s personal and political guardian during the trip, 
and he represents his charge as a stumbling sort of personage, who 
could hardly be left alone for a moment without getting into mischief. 
It is the offence of story-tellers like Admiral Porter, whose rank in 
the state brought them into personal relations with Mr, Lincoln, that 
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when they write about him they describe him as the low-comedy man » 
in that wonderful drama in which he played the most conspicuous 
part, and in which he was the most important sacrifice. They pre- 
tend to show the natural simplicity of his character, but, for want of 
truthfulness and skill, they strip him of all dignity, and drag him 
down to caricature. 

Although Admiral Porter is describing a very interesting incident 
of the Civil War, his narrative never rises above commonplace, and 
generally falls below it. He talks like his namesake, Sir Joseph Por- 
ter, K.C.B., who “stuck to his desk and never went to sea, and so 
became the ruler of the Queen’s Navee.” It is hard to believe, while 
reading him, that we are not the victims of burlesque. His yarn re- 
sembles ‘‘ Pinafore ” in its truthfulness to life. Assoonas Mr. Lincoln 
stepped on board the Malvern the Admiral lost his head and became 
fussy. This mental condition lasted until the President finally left 
the ship, and it compelled the Admiral to do the most irrational and 
imprudent things. The torpedoes had all been removed from the 
_ river, but, “‘ notwithstanding that,” says Admiral Porter, “I felt a 
great responsibility upon me.” ‘We can easily imagine that an Amer- 
ican admiral at such a time as that would feel a great responsibility, 
when he had the President of the United States on board his ship; 
but we can hardly believe that, with such a feeling upon him, he 
would take the President up to Richmond, and land him on the shore 
without either guide or escort, where he might easily be captured or 
assassinated. 

The first mishap was the grounding of the Malvern on the rocks, 
and then, says Admiral Porter, “I took the President in my barge, 
and with a tug ahead, and a file of marines on board, we continued 
on up to the city.” 

The barge struck a rock also, and then the Admiral “ backed out 
and pointed for the nearest landing.” The whole party went ashore - 
at a spot where some negroes were digging with spades. Their 
leader was a man sixty years of age. This dark piece of antiquity is 
called a “ patriarch,” as every good old colored man is, according to 
the story-books, and of course he exclaimed, “ Bress de Lord!” as all 
negro patriarchs do. There was the usual “Glory hallelujah,” and 
then the patriarch fell down and kissed the President’s feet, and all 
the other negroes ‘“ followed his example.” This, we are informed, 
was a “touching sight.” Here, in affecting to crowd supreme honor 
upon Mr. Lincoln, Admiral Porter makes him ridiculous, standing 
there upon the shore of the James River with negroes kissing his feet. 
In attempting the dramatic, Admiral Porter becomes grotesque. 
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While Mr. Lincoln was receiving this homage, “his face was lit 
up with a divine look,” and he seemed “the personification of manly 
beauty.” In fact, Admiral Porter would persuade us that there was 
a new transfiguration on the banks of the James River, and that Mr. 
Lincoln “really seemed to belong to another world.” These fermen- 
tations, borrowed from tawdry novels, are given by Admiral Porter 
as descriptions of Mr. Lincoln’s personal appearance at the time of 
his visit to Richmond. 

“Tt was a minute or two,” says the Admiral, “‘ before I could get 
the negroes to rise. The scene was so touching that I hated to dis- 
turb it.” Still, as he truthfully remarks, they could not wait there 
all day, and, therefore, conquering his emotions, he “ politely re- 
quested the patriarch to withdraw.” He did not use the dialect of 
the quarter-deck. He did not tell him to “ avast there,” and “be- 
lay,” but he “requested him to withdraw.” This again was very 
much like Sir Joseph Porter, K.C.B., who advises Captain Corcoran 
to say “please ” whenever he gives an order to his crew. 

The patriarch did not withdraw. On the contrary, he struck up 
the inevitable hymn which his people always have ready for emergen- 
cies. It was a long and tiresome composition. The Admiral gives a 
few verses of it, probably all he could remember ; still, ‘“‘the Presi- 
dent and all of us listened respectfully while the hymn was being 
sung.” Probably a Virginny reel would have come next, but the un- 
lucky hymn was like the whistle of Roderick Dhu. At the sound of 
it the whole negro population of Richmond swooped down upon the 
President. The Admiral has evidently been reading lately about 
“Clan-Alpine’s warriors true,” and the magic way they would spring 
out of the earth and tumble down from the hills on a sudden call. 
He borrows the description of them for his own story, and says: 
“The streets seemed to be suddenly alive with the colored race ; they 
seemed to spring from the earth ; they came tumbling and shouting 
from over the hills.” 

Having brought the President of the United States into this very 
serio-comic situation, the Admiral became alarmed, and “ordered 
twelve of the boat’s crew to fix bayonets and surround the Presi- 
dent.” This was quickly done; and then, he says, “I realized the 
imprudence of landing without a large body of marines.” Admiral 
Porter has told us that he felt a “great responsibility” for the Presi- 
dent as soon as he-stepped upon the Malvern’s deck, and yet he had 
the “imprudence ” to land him on the river bank at Richmond with 
no protection whatever except the Admiral himself, and “the crew 


of the captain’s gig.” In charity to Admiral Porter, let us believe 
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that an old sailor's imagination has been playing tricks with his 
memory, because if his story is only half true he placed the Presi- 
dent of the United States, at a critical 'moment of the country’s his- 
tory, where twenty resolute men, well mounted, could have captured 
him and carried him away. These details are so contradictory and 
improbable that hereafter it will be the height of imprudence for Ad- 
miral Porter to invent any more naval yarns without first providing 
-himself with “a large body of marines” to tell them to. 

To intensify this comedy the President, although he “stood a 
chance of being crushed to death,” now makes a speech from behind 
his barricade of bayonets to the colored population. Admiral Por- 
ter pretends to give us that speech in full, and it is so flat and 
insipid that the Admiral deserves a court-martial for asserting that 
such diluted sentiment was ever uttered by the man whose speech at 
Gettysburg is one of the great classics of the English race. The 
dramatic interest of the scene is greatly heightened by the profound 
and original remark, that while the speech was being delivered “ you 
could have heard a pin drop.” ‘At length,” says the Admiral, “we 
were able to move on. I got the twelve seamen around the Presi- 
dent with fixed bayonets to prevent him from being crushed. It 
never struck me that there was anyone in that multitude who would 
injure him.” A moment before he had held the contrary opinion— 
he had realized the imprudence of landing without a large military 
escort ; and in the very next paragraph he impresses it upon us that 
“men were perhaps looking on with hatred in their hearts, who were 
even then seeking an opportunity to slay him.” If so, the opportu- 
nity was there, and Admiral Porter had offered it. 

At length the motley procession started along the river-bank in the 
following order: half the negro population of Richmond in front, 
yelling, screeching, and “‘ turning somersaults ;” the other half in the 
rear ; and the President of the United States in the centre. The pro- 
cession moved slowly, probably because large portions of it preferred 
to walk on their hands instead of their feet. “We did not move 
a mile an hour,” says Admiral Porter, “‘and we were nearly half an 
hour getting from abreast of Libby Prison to the edge of the city.” 
All this time Admiral Porter was offering the President of the United 
States as a free gift to any company of armed men who might choose 
to take advantage of the offer. They could then and there have 
seized the President and held him as a hostage for Jeff Davis. Not 
only that, but he was actually suffering from the mobbing, the heat, 
and the dust. 

“The perspiration was pouring from his face,” and both he and 
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the Admiral were reduced to this extremity of thirst : ‘He looked as 
if he would have given his presidency for a glass of water. I would 
have given my teeth for half a one.” 

This torture is nearly as bad as that suffered by the other ‘‘ An- 
cient Mariner,” when 


Every tongue through utter drought 
Was withered at the root; 

We could not speak no more than if 
We had been choked with soot. 


It is fair to presume that the Admiral uses only the cheap kind of 


teeth, or he would hardly have offered them for half a glass of water. — 


To add to the agony of thirst, he says, “the smoke from the burn- 
ing city almost choked us;” and yet nobody had presence of mind 
enough to ask fora drink. At last they entered the city, but could 
not proceed because of the multitude. In the words of Admiral 
Porter, “we were brought to a halt by the dense jam before we had 
“gone a square.” Again he realizes the danger of the President. He 
feels again the want of an escort, but he cannot find a soldier to send 
to General Weitzel with a message that the President of the United 
States is in the city, at the mercy of a mob. He scorned to send 
what he called a contraband,” for the reason that ‘‘ he would be too 
much interested in seeing the sights and looking at the President.” 
In this alarming crisis it never occurred to him that he might send 
one of his own sailors, and he has long since forgotten that he 
started from the Malvern with ‘‘a file of marines.” Why not send 
them ? 

The dreaded crisis had now come, A white man in “shirt 
sleeves” made a rush for the President, but the Admiral was ready 
for him. ‘‘ His looks were so eager,” he says, “that I prepared to 
receive him on the point of my sword.” The man, however, only 
wanted to shake hands. This the Admiral would not allow; and the 
man consoled himself by the pastime of “throwing his hat into 
the air.” Then a girl came from the sidewalk with a bouquet for the 
President, bearing a label on which was written ‘“ From Eva to the 
liberator of the slaves.” She was very pretty, and about seventeen 
years, “‘ which,” remarks the susceptible Admiral, “made the presen- 
tation still more touching.” This incident, which, whether it occurred 
or not, might have been made beautiful in the telling of it by any 
pen of ordinary sensibility and pathos, becomes prosy, and even 
doubtful, in the hands of Admiral Porter; doubtful, because it does 
not appear to have made the slighest impression upon Mr. Lincoln, 
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nor to have drawn from his eloquent and sympathetic soul one soli- 
tary word of thanks or appreciation. This latter part of it is not 
only improbable, but impossible. 

At last, by sheer good luck, a cavalry man is “got hold of.” Like 
the fellow in the minor drama, who always appears on the stage in 
the nick of time, without any reason except that he is wanted for the 
plot, so this dragoon happened to be just there, away from his com- 
pany, with no earthly business except ‘resting his horse by the side- 
walk.” However, there he fortunately was, and to him the Admiral 
said: ‘“‘Go to the General, and tell him to send a military escort here 
to guard the President and get him through this crowd.” To this 
rather stilted order the cavalryman replied, “Is that Ola Abe?” Of 
course, there never was a soldier in our army who, at such a time, 
would have been thus disrespectful to an Admiral of the Navy in the 
presence of the President. Forgetting that Mr. Lincoln was a man 
who would not submit to either homage or insult, Admiral Porter 
subjects him to both. At one time he is standing still while his fel- 
low-men are kissing his feet, and shortly afterward he is accepting 
disrespect from a private soldier. By such inventions Admiral Por- 
ter makes Mr. Lincoln a spiritless milksop and a’ simpleton. He 
thinks he must make a jester of him, and the butt for other jesters, 
or the people will not recognize ‘Old Abe.” This caricaturing may 
be endured from cheap writers who have no influence, and who know 
no better, but it is a violation of good taste, as well as of historic 
truth, unpardonable in the Admiral of the Navy. 

‘The soldier went off with his message, and in twenty minutes after- 
ward the President was relieved from a situation irksome, danger- 
ous, and ridiculous; a situation for which there was no necessity 
whatever. It is not possible to think with patience of the President 


of the United States standing there for another twenty minutes, a 
butt for all the black and white rabble of Richmond. ‘At the end of 
that time,” says Admiral Porter, ‘‘I heard the clatter of horses’ feet 
over the stones, as a troop of cavalry came galloping and clearing the 
street, and in a short time we reached the mansion of Mr. Davis, 


President of the Confederacy.” The whole yarn is badly spun. 

The toughest knot in the yarn is this, that immediately after that 
speech to the negroes Mr. Lincoln was struck dumb, and remained 
in that condition until he got back to the Malvern. General Shepley 
had his headquarters in the mansion of ‘President Davis.” He 
made a speech of welcome to the President, and gave the party a 
lunch, but Mr. Lincoln does not appear to have uttered » word in 
reply, not even to make a joke. ‘Hundreds of civilians assembled 
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in front of the house to welcome Mr. Lincoln,” but he appears to 
have said nothing. They spent the day in Richmond, visited the 
State House, and did many other things, but Mr. Lincoln was silent 
as the voiceless clam. At least this is the impression made by the 
story. The historian of that eventful day, who was by the side of 
the President all the time, does not record one solitary syllable 
spoken by him from the time he entered Richmond until he left it. 
That great heart, soon to be still, which had carried a four years’ 
burthen such as few hearts have ever borne, made no sign of praise 
or gratitude in that victorious hour. If Mr. Lincoln spoke a word in 
Richmond, Admiral Porter has forgotten it. 

In a stage whisper the Admiral informs us that ‘the evening was 
approaching,” and once more he “ began to feel the responsibility ” 
resting upon him for the safety of the President. He therefore 
urged him to go on board the Malvern. He says: ‘“‘I was oppressed 
with uneasiness until we got on board and stood on deck with the 
President safe.” Once more he invoked “the marines.” He made 
that ‘night the following resolution, which he ought to have made in 
the morning: ‘I determined that the President should go nowhere 
again while under my charge, unless I was with him and had a guard 
of marines. I thought of the risks we had run that day.” Those 
risks were voluntarily taken by Admiral Porter, and his conduct in 
taking them was without excuse. 

Feeling that this limp story required a little dramatic stiffening, 
Admiral Porter does not scruple to draw for incident upon the dark 
tragedy that was coming. Having exposed the President all day to 
the vengeance of thousands of men, and having returned in safety to 
the Malvern, the Admiral absurdly becomes terrified by imaginary 
assassins. Now that Mr. Lincoln is absolutely safe on board a ship 
of war, Admiral Porter becomes fearful that some impossible stage 
villain may swim to the vessel with a dagger in his mouth, climb up 


the side, seek the President in his cabin, and slay him. About eight 
o’clock a man on shore hails the Malvern, and says he has despatches 


for the President. Admiral Porter at once suspects that this man is 
a murderer. 

*‘Let him come on board,” said the President. 

**Don’t you think we ought to be careful whom we admit after 
dark, sir?” said the Admiral. 

A compromise is reached, and a boat is sent for the man, but he is 
gone. The Admiral inquired about the appearance of the man, but 


the reader has already anticipated a description of Wilkes Booth. 
‘“‘He was a tall man, with a black moustache, wore a slouch hat and a 
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long cloak—a regular theatrical villain—one of the stereotyped play- 
robbers.” Jt is now evident that the Admiral has been drawing on 
the minor drama for his description. He says: ‘‘That man was 
without doubt Wilkes Booth.” Another hail from the shore, another 
landing by the boat’s crew, and nobody there. Thoronghly con- 
vinced that his suspicions are correct, the Admiral adopts the fol- 
lowing resolute action: he ‘swept the shore with a night-glass, and 
could see no one.” This is almost a literal plagiarism from that 
thrilling romance just published in the Penny Dreadful,- entitled 
“Sulfurious Dick, or the Ramping Coyote of Lurid Gulch.” ‘Then 
Dick, followed by the tenderfeet, advanced boldly into the cavern, 
Suddenly casting the light of the dark lantern into the gloomy vast- 
ness, he swept the whole expanse of it with his bull’s-eye, and there, 
in the remotest corner of the cave, he saw—nothing.” 

Admiral Porter's first chapter ends in a ludicrous anti-climax. The 
condensed result and consequence of all those dark suspicions, fore- 
bodings, and chimeras dire is this: ‘‘ That night a marine kept guard 
at the state-room door.” 


IL. 


In the second part of Admiral Porter’s article we get some rather 
murky light on a long-disputed question : Did Mr. Lincoln agree to 
recognize the legislature of Virginia in April, 1865? We now learn 
that the President was willing to recognize that legislature ; that he 
gave a written permission for it to convene at Richmond ; that the 
permission was wheedled out of him by designing men, and that it 
was afterward revoked through the remonstrance of Admiral Porter, 
who foresaw the national humiliation that would comeout of it. For 
more than twenty years Admiral Porter concealed in his own bosom 
the important secret that, through his patriotic statesmanship, the 
country was rescued from the perils to which it had been exposed by 
the good-natured weakness of Mr. Lincoln, in a moment of victorious 
excitement. The trouble with the story is that it is the product of 
the admiral’s forgetfulness, and not of his memory. “I know nothin’ 
agin’ the prisoner, your honor,” said the witness, “except that he 
has an impediment in his veracity.” Admiral Porter’s account is er- 
roneous in every particular except one, and that is that Mr. Campbell 
visited the President on board the Malvern. Every other statement 
in it isa mistake. It begins thus: “As we lay below Richmond in 
the flagship Malvern, Mr. John A. Campbell, late Justice of the Su- 


preme Court of the United States, sent a request to be allowed to : 
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come on board with General Weitzel. He came on board and spent 
an hour. I didn’t go down tothe cabin. In an hour General Weit- 
zel and Mr. Campbell came on deck, asked for a boat, and were landed. 
I went below for a moment, and the President said: ‘ Admiral, I am 
sorry you were not here when Mr. Campbell was on board. He has 
gone on shore happy. I gave him a written permission to allow the 
State Legislature to convene in the capitol, in the absence of all 
other government.’ 

“T was rather astonished by this piece of information. I felt that 
this:course would bring about complications, and wondered how it 
had all come to pass. It had all been done by the smooth tongue of 
Mr. Campbell. . . . Weitzel backed up Mr. Campbell, and the 
President was won over to agree to what would have been a most 
humiliating thing if it had been accomplished.” 

Admiral Porter was on board the Malvern all the time that this im- 
portant conference was being held. He was not invited to the cabin 
by Mr. Lincoln, although he could not have been more than a dozen 
yards away ; yet he asserts that as soon as the visitors were gone, Mr. 
Lincoln said he was “sorry” that the Admiral had not been present 
at the conference. Admiral Porter seems to think that his yarn will 
not be believed unless he can represent Mr. Lincoln as a thoughtless 
trifler, a fickle, benevolent non-compos, whose well-meant blunders 
made him the comical marplot in the political play then being acted 
in Virginia. The exact opposite of this caricature was the real char- 
acter of Mr. Lincoln. No doubt in army matters he was ready 
to yield his own views to General Grant, and in navy affairs to Ad- 
miral Farragut or Admiral Porter, but in the civil administration of 
the time Mr. Lincoln’s was the one inflexible will. Admiral Porter 
has the temerity to tell us that he saw then what Mr. Lincoln could 
not see, that this recognition of the Virginia Legislature was a “ most 
humiliating thing.” Unfortunately for Admiral Porter, he is on record 
in his own handwriting to the opposite view. Twenty-four years ago 
he wrote that recognition of the Virginia Legislature at the close of 
the war was the proper thing, the statesmanlike thing, and the pa- 
triotic thing. No doubt he has forgotten all about the curious con- 
tradiction of himself that he wrote in 1866. He will find it in the 


“Memoirs of General W. T. Sherman,” volume ii., page 328. There, 


the Admiral is fastened as in the pillory. 

Admiral Porter tells us that he remonstrated with the President 
against that famous permit, and that the President then revoked it. 
This is not credible. Admiral Porter would not have dared to com- 
plain to Mr. Lincoln of his political actions, nor would Mr. Lincoln 
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have submitted to any such rebuke. Besides, Admiral Porter was 
essentially a courtier. He was an aspiring man, ambitious of promo- 
tion, and too worldly-wise to wrangle with a President of the United 
States. Even had he thought the action of the President wrong, he 
would not have protested against it. He would no more have argued 
with the President than old Polonius would have disputed with 
Prince Hamlet. Mr. Lincoln could not have offered any policy just 
then that Admiral Porter would not submissively have approved. 

Not only is the story weak by defective construction, but the facts 
of the time affirmatively disprove it. The Admiral, having convinced 
Mr. Lincoln how imprudent his order was, ‘‘ his common-sense took 
in the situation at once,” and he reversed his own action in the fol- 
lowing classic and dignified style : ‘ 

“Run and stop them,” said the President. ‘Get my order back! 
Well, I came near knocking the fat into the fire, didn’t I?” 

Admiral Porter has in stock a lot of cheap and vulgar phrases, such 
as ‘knocking the fat into the fire,” “horse sense,” ‘‘ putting his foot 
in it,” and the like. These he puts into the mouth of Mr. Lincoln, 
and makes him use them at the most inopportune times. In Admiral 
Porter’s letter of 1866, referred to above, he says : 

“Tt was asserted by the rabid ones that General Sherman had given 
up all we had been fighting for, had conceded everything to Joseph 
Johnston, and had, as the boys say, ‘knocked the fat into the fire.’” 

This proves that the phrase is a favorite one of Admiral Porter’s, 
and would go far to acquit Mr. Lincoln of the flippancy of having 
used it at such a serious moment, were he not already acquitted by a 
fortunate circumstance, that the alleged event which is said to have 
called it forth never happened at all; and this we shall presently 
see. Give the Admiral a little more oakum and let him spin his yarn. 
Here is what he tells us he did : 

“To make things sure, I had an order written to General Weitzel, 
and signed by the President, as follows: ‘Return my permission to 
the Legislature to meet, and don’t allow it to meet at all.’ There 
was @ fruit-wagon at the landing, and giving the order to an officer, 
I said to him, ‘Jump into that wagon, and kill the horse, if necessary, 
but catch the carriage which carried General Weitzel and Mr. Camp- 
bell, and deliver this order to the General.’ The carriage was caught 
before it reached the city. The President's order was sent back, and 
they never returned to try and reverse the President’s decision.” 

The sceptical reader is probably a little puzzled at this remarkable 
feat, and wonders how an old horse in a negro’s apple-cart could 


catch the spanking team that had just brought a Major-General and 


? 
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a high Confederate official on a visit to the President of the United 
States, especially in so short a distance, and when the team had 
such a considerable start. Admiral Porter has anticipated this inere- 
dulity and provided for it. He says: “The old wagon-horse had 
been a trotter in his day, and went his three minutes.” People who 
have lived in Virginia, and who remember the sort of horses that the 
negroes used to have in their fruit-wagons twenty years ago, and the 
bits of old rope that used to serve for harness, will see at once the 
force of Admiral Porter’s explanation. __ 

The order described by Admiral Porter was never given, and con- 
sequently it could never have been recalled. On this point the evi- 
dence is abundant and absolutely conclusive. That Mr. Lincoln 
contemplated allowing the members of the Legislature and other 
prominent citizens of Virginia to meet in Richmond for the purpose 
of taking measures to restore the National authority is true, but every 
statement made by Admiral Porter in reference to it is error. Judge 
Campbell’s evidence is clear and convincing. He was no insignificant 
personage officiously intruding upon the President. He had been 
a Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States; he had held 
high rank in the Confederate government, and Mr. Lincoln was well 
acquainted with him. In fact, Judge Campbell was one of the com- 
missioners appointed by the Confederate government to meet the 
President in the celebrated conference at Hampton Roads, in the 
preceding February. Judge Campbell was one of the men that Mr. 
Lincoln was anxious to meet when he visited Richmond on April 4th. 


Indeed, it was on Judge Campbell’s account that Mr. Lincoln re- 


mained at Richmond until the 5th, instead of returning to City Point 
on the evening of the 4th, as his original intention was. When 
Jefferson Davis and the other officials fled from Richmond, Judge 
Campbell courageously remained behind, to break, as much as possi- 
ble, the force of the Northern conquest, and to obtain from the 
United States authorities magnanimous treatment for the people of 
Virginia. He had an interview with the President. at Richmond on 


April 4th, which Admiral Porter forgets to mention, although we find 


the following account of it in the New York Tribune of April 8th, 
written by its Richmond correspondent, and dated April 6th. 
“Among the first to seek an interview with the President was 
Judge Campbell, one of the three commissioners whom he met at 
Fortress Monroe. The interview lasted half an hour, and was fol- 
lowed by a second of longer duration yesterday.” This corroborates 
Judge Campbell’s own testimony on that point. Judge Campbell has 


long been dead, and it is not likely that Admiral Porter has any sus- 
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picion that he left on record a complete history of his interviews 
with Mr. Lincoln on April 4 and 5, 1865. It so happens that Judge 
Campbell made a memorandum of what occurred at those interviews, 
and a copy of it may be found in the Atlantic Monthly for January, 
1876, vol. xxxvii., page 22. In that memorandum we find a reason- 
able and credible account of what was said in those interviews, and 
what was done. 

It was complained of Mr. Lincoln by his friends that he was slow 
to take political action, and by his enemies that, when such action 
was taken, he was rigid andunchangeable. Indeed, that latter quality 
was the reason of the manifesto issued against him by Ben Wade and 
Henry Winter Davis in 1864; and in 1866 it was used as an excuse 
for the obstinacy of President Johnson. Both qualities contradict 
the insinuation of Admiral Porter, that Mr. Lincoln was hasty in 
resolve and easily reversed. The memorandum of Judge Campbell 
testifies to the moral firmness of Mr. Lincoln. He says that when he 
waited on the President at Richmond, on April 4th, he urged upon 
him to show magnanimity to the people of Virginia. The President, 
who had listened with interest and earnestness, replied that he was 
so much impressed by the words of Judge Campbell that, in order 
to consider his reply maturely, he would relinquish his intention of 
returning by steamer that evening to City Point, and give the subject 
a full night’s reflection. Accordingly, another and a final interview 
took place next morning, on board the steamer Malvern. Of this 
interview Judge Campbell says : 

“T had recommended that he should sanction a meeting of the 
prominent men of Virginia at Richmond, for their counsel and co- 
operation in reconstructing its political and social system. The call- 
ing together of the political body, ‘the Rebel Legislature,’ was the 
suggestion of Mr. Lincoln’s own mind. He mentioned it for the first 
time in our second interview as a matter he was considering, and that 
was desirable in many points of view, which he specified, adding that 
if he came to a satisfactory conclusion he would make it known to 


- General Weitzel, by letter, on his return to City Point.” 


There is no intimation here that the President acted hastily, or — 
that he gave the written permission mentioned by Admiral Porter. 
Had Mr. Lincoln given him that permission and taken it away from 
him again, Judge Campbell would have said so in his memorandum 
of what occurred. He continues thus: 

“ At the interview on the Malvern, President Lincoln produced a 
memorandum in writing, which he read over, and commented on the 
various clauses as he read them. The memorandum was as follows : 
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“‘ As to peace, I have said before, and now repeat, three things are 
necessary : 

“1, The restoration of the National authority. 

“2. No receding by the Executive on the slavery question. 

**3. No cessation of hostilities short of the disbanding of all forces 
hostile to the Government.” 

If the student of history will take the trouble to read the proceed- 
ings of the February conference at Hampton Roads, he will find that 
Mr. Lincoln then and there insisted on those identical three points as 
the basis of negotiations. The Confederate commissioners replied, 
and justly too, that those three points virtually included the uncon- 
ditional surrender of the Confederacy. Mr. Lincoln was inflexible. 
It was found impossible to move him, and the conference was there- 
fore broken up. All this proves the careful deliberation of Mr. Lin- 
coln ; that he had made up his mind long before the fall of Rich- 
mond; and that the excitements of the time and place and circum- 
stance had not shaken his moral nerve in the slightest degree. This 
is the man caricatured by Admiral Porter as an unsteady statesman 
requiring a constant guardian ; the easy victim of a political confi- 
dence-game played on him by a Confederate official and a Union 
Major-General not yet thirty years old. Mr. Lincoln gave no writing 
to Judge Campbell or to General Weitzel, either at Richmond or on 
board the Malvern. He said he would write from City Point, and he 
did. Judge Campbell says : 

“The following day General Weitzel sent for me to read the letter 
of President Lincoln to him on the subject of calling together the 
Virginia Legislature.” 

All this resolves Admiral Porter’s story into its constituent ele- 
ments, the hallucinations of an anecdotal old sailor ; hallucinations 
which, by long nursing, have become congested in the memory as 
actual, genuine facts. It is not necessary here to discuss the contents 
of that letter, nor its merits. It is enough to show the serious mis- 
takes of Admiral Porter as to the events he writes about, and his 
erroneous estimate of Mr. Lincoln’s character. 

Having arrested the hand of Mr. Lincoln in the very act of politi- 
cal suicide, in an act which would have brought “ humiliation ” upon 
the country, and caused what Admiral Porter calls a “ howl” at the 
North, an act to which the President had been persuaded by the 
“clever dodge” of Mr. Campbell, the Admiral now quotes the con- 
gratulations offered by Mr. Lincoln to himself on his very narrow 
escape. 

He represents the President as an awkward boy, chuckling be- 
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have submitted to any such rebuke. Besides, Admiral Porter was 
essentially a courtier. He was an aspiring man, ambitious of promo- 
tion, and too worldly-wise to wrangle with a President of the United 
States, ~ Even had he thought the action of the President wrong, he 
would not have protested against it. He would no more have argued 
with the President than old Polonius would have disputed with 


- Prince Hamlet. Mr. Lincoln could not have offered any policy just 


then that Admiral Porter would not submissively have approved. 

Not only is the story weak by defective construction, but the facts 
of the time affirmatively disprove it. The Admiral, having convinced 
Mr. Lincoln how imprudent his order was, ‘‘ his common-sense took 


in the situation at once,” and he reversed his own action in the fol- 


lowing classic and dignified style: 

Bee and stop thew,” said the President. “Get my back ! 
Well, I caine near knocking the fat into the fire, didn’t I?” 

Admiral Porter has in stock a lot of cheap and vulgar phrases, such 
as ‘knocking the fat into the fire,” “horse sense,” ‘putting his foot 
in it,” and the like. These he puts into the mouth of Mr. Lincoln, 
and makes him use them at the mostinopportune times. In Admiral 


- Porter's letter of 1366, referred to above, he says: 


_ Johnston, and had, as the boys say, ‘knocked the fat into the fire. 


“Tt was asserted by the rabid ones that General Sherman had given 
up all we had been fighting for, had conceded everything to Joseph _ 

This proves that the phrase is a favorite one of Admiral Porter's, - 
and would go far to acquit, Mr. Lincoln of the flippaney of having 
used it at such a serious moment, were he not alreuly aequitted by 
fortunate circumstance, that the alleged event which is said to have 
called it forth never happened at ail; and this we shall presently 
see. Give the Admiral a little more oakum and let him spin his yarn. 
Here is what he tells us he did : Y 

“To make things sure, I had an order written to General Weitzel, 
and signed by the President, as follows: ‘Return my permission to 
the Legislature to meet, and don’t allow it to mect at all.’ Thero 
was a fruit-wagon at the landing, and giving the. order to an oflicer, 
I said to him, ‘Jump into that wagon, and kill the horse, if necessary, 
but catch the carriage which carried General Weitzel and Mr. Camp- 
bell, and deliver this order to the General.’ The carriage was caught 
before it reached the city. The President's order was sent back, and 
they never returned to try and reverse the President’s decision.” 

The sceptical reader is probably a little puzzled at this remarkable 


_ feat, and wonders how an old horse -in a negro’s apple-eart could 


eatch the spanking team that had just brought a Major-General and . 
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a high Confederate official on a visit to the President of the United 
States, especially in so short a distance, and when the team had 
such a considerable start. Admiral Porter hag anticipated this incre- 
dulity and provided for it. He says: “The old wagon-horse had 
been a trotter in his day, and went his three minutes.” People who 
have lived in Virginia, and who remember the sort of horses that the 
negroes used to have in their fruit-wagons twenty years ago, and the 
bits of old rope that used to serve for harness, will see at once the 
force of Admiral Porter’s explanation. 

The order described by Admiral Porter was never given, and con- 
sequently it could never have been recalled. On this point the evi- 
dence is abundant and absolutely conclusive. That Mr. Lincoln 
contemplated allowing the members of the Legislature and other 
prominent citizens of Vir ginia to meet in Richniond for the purpose 
of taking measures to restore the National authority is true, but every 
statement. made by Admiral Porter in reference to it is error. . Judge 
Campbell’s evidence is clear and convincing. He was no insignificant 
personage officiously intruding upon the. President. He had been 
a Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States; he had held 
high rank in the Confederate government, and Mr. Lincoln was well 


acquainted with him. In fact, Judge Campbell was one of the com- | 
missioners appointed by the Confederate government to meet the 


President in the celebrated conference at Hampton Roads, in the 
preceding February, Judge Campbell was one of the.men that Mr. 
Lincoln was anxious to meet when he visited Richmond on April 4th. 


Indeed, it was on Judge Campbell's account that Mr. Lincoln re- - 
mained at Richmond until the 5th, instead of returning to City Point 


on the evening of tho 4th, as his original intention was. ‘When 
Jefferson Davis and the other officials fled from Richmond, Judgo 
Campbell courageously remained behind, to break, as much as possi- 


ble, the foree of the Northern conquest, and to obtain from the 


United States authorities magnanimous treatment for the people of 
Virginia. He had an interview with the President at Richmond on 
April 4th, which Admiral Porter forgets to mention, although we find 
the following account of it in the New York Fribune of April 8th, 
written by its Richmond correspondent, and dated April 6th. 
“Among tho first to seck an interview with the President was 
Judge Campbell, one of the three commissioners whom he, met at 


Fortress Monroe. ‘The interview lasted half. an hour, and was fol- _ 


lowed by a second of longer duration yesterday.” This corroborates 
Judge Campbell's own testimony on that poiut. Judge Campbell has 
long been dead, and it is-not likely that Admiral Porter has any sus- 
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picion that he left on record a complete history of his interviews 

with Mi, Lincoln on April 4 and 5, 1865. It so happens-that Judge 

Campbell made a memorandum of what occurred at those interviews, 

and a copy of it may be found in the Allantic Monthly for January, 

1876, vol. xxxvii., page 22. Ia that memorandum we find a reason- 

able and credible account of what was said in those interviews, and 

what was done. 

_ It was complained of Mr. Lincoln by his friends that he was slow 

to take political action, and by his enemies that, when such action 

was taken, he was rigid andunchangeable. Indeed, that latter quality 

was the reason of the manifesto issued against him by Ben Wade and 

Henry Winter Davis in 1864; and in 1866 it was used as an excuse 

for the obstinacy of President Johnson, Both qualities contradict 
the insinuation of Admiral Porter, that Mr. Lincoln was hasty in’ 
resolve and easily reversed. The memorandum of Judge Campbell — 
testifies to the moral firmness of Mr. Lincoln.’ Ile says that when he 
waited on the President at Richmond, on April 4th, he urged upon 
him to show magnanimity to the people of Virginia. The President, 


‘who had listened with interest and earnestness, replied that he was 
- so much impressed by the words of Judge Campbell that, in order 


to consider his reply maturely, he would relinquish his intention of 
returning by steamer that evening to City Point, and give the subject 
a full night’s reflection. Accordingly, another and a final interview 
took place next morning, on board the steamer Malvern. Of this : 
interview Judge Campbell says : 

“T had rocommended that ho-should sanction ny indies of the 
prominent men of Virginia at Richmond, for their counsel and co- 
operation in reconstructing its political-and social system. The call- 
ing together of the political body, ‘the Rebel Legislature,’ was the 
suggestion of Mr. Lincoln’s own mind. He mentioned it for the first. 
time in our second interview as a matter he was considering, and that 
was desirable in-many points of view, which he specified, adding that 
if he camo to a‘ satisfactory conclusion he would make it known to — 


General Weitzel, by letter, on his-return to City Point.” 


There is no intimation here that the President acted hastily, or 
that he gave the written permission mentioned by Admiral Porter. 
Had Mr. Lincoln given him that permission and taken it away from 
him again, Judge: Campbell would have said so in his memorandum 
of what occurrei, He continues thus: 

“At the interview on the J/alvern, President Lincoln produced a 
memorandum in writing, which he read over, and commented on the 
various clauses as he read them. The memorandum was as follows : 
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"As to peace, I have said before, and now repeat, three ae wont 


necessary : 
“1, The restoration of the National authority. 
“2, No receding by the Executive on the slavery question. | 
“3. No cessation of hostilities short of the rE: of all forces 


hostile to the Government.” 


If the student of history will take the trouble to read the wend 
ings of the February conference at Hampton Roads, he will find that | 
Mr. Lincoln then and ‘there insisted on those identical three points as 


the basis of negotiations. The Confederate commissioners replied, 
and justly too, that those three points virtually included the uncon- 
ditional surrender of the Confederacy. Mr. Lincoln was inflexible. 
It was found impossible to move him, and the conference was there- 
fore broken up. All this proves the careful deliberation of Mr. Lin- 
coln; that he had made up his mind long before the fall-of Rich- 
mond; and that the excitements of the time and place and circum- 
stance had not shaken his moral nerve in the slightest degree. This 


is the man caricatured by Admiral Porter as an unsteady statesman 


requiring a constant guardian ; the easy victim of a political confi- 
dence-game played on him by a Confederate official and a Union 


Major-General not yet thirty years old. Mr. Lincoln gave no writing 


to Judge Campbell or to General Weitzel, either at Richmond-or on 
board the Malvern. He said he would ears from City Point, and he 
did. Judge Campbell says : 

“The following day General Weitzel sent for me to read the letter 
of President Lincoln to him on the subject of calling together the 
Virginia Legislature.” 

All this resolves. Admiral: Porter’s story into its constituent ele- 
ments; the hallucinations of an anecdotal old ‘sailor ; hallucinations 
which, by long nursing, have become congested in the memory as 
actual, genuine facts, It is not necessary here to discuss the contents 
of that letter, nor its merits. It is enough td show the serious mis- 
takes of Admiral Porter as to the events hie writes about, and his 
erroneous estimate of Mr. Lincoln’s character. 

Having arrested the hand of Mr. Lincoln in the very act of politi- 
cal suicide, in an act wliich would have brought “ humiliation ” upon 


the country, and caused what Admiral Porter calls a “ howl” at the — 


North, an act to which the President had been persuaded by the 


* clever dodge ”-of Mr. Campbell, the Admiral now quotes the con- , 


-gratulations offered’ by Mr. Lincoln to himself on his very narrow 
“escape, 


He represents the President as an awkward boy, chuckling be- 
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cause he has escaped a flogging from his teacher, hee schoolmaster 
in this case being Mr. Seward. 

“T am always. putting my foot in it,” said Mr. Lincoln, “ Bless 
my soul, how Seward would have preached had he been here when 
I gave Campbell permission to let the Legislature meet! Seward: 
laughs at my ‘ horse sénse,’ which I pride myself upon, and yet I put 
my foot into that thing about Campbell with my eyes wide-open.” 
By this time that very serious matter has dwindled toa joke, and the 
President pays the following compliment to Admiral Porter at the 
expense of his own “ umble” depreciation: ‘If I were you, I don't 
think I would repeat that joke yet awhile ; people might laugh at you 
for knowing so much, and more than the President. I am afraid that 
my learning lies more in my heart than in my head.” 

Considering that this burst of humility was drawn from the Pres- 
ident by a pretended event that never happened, the assertion that 
he expressed such twaddling gratitude is a literary effort highly 
creditable to the inventive genius of Admiral Porter. Imagine Mr. 
Seward, the refined and cultivated Prime Minister, ironically flatter- 
ing the President of tlie United States on his possession of “horse 
sense,” and the President accepting the irony as praise! Think of 
Mr. Lincoln’s snivelling disparagement of his own head because there 


was no learning init! Truthfully, no man had greater faith in his 


own head than Mr, Lincoln had in his, and with good reason too. It 
was a towering head, stronger than even his heart or his hands, and 
they were very strong. Behind that rugged forehead throbbed a 
brain of rarest quality, compact, learned, and disciplined in Mother 
Nature’s most scientific and exacting school. It had enabled him to 
overcome mental and moral obstacles such as no other man of his 
nation had ever overcome ; knotty logs of oak and hickory ; mutin-. 
ous flat-boats and adverse tides ; poverty and lack of books ; the bar- 
riers to Congress and the bar ; political rivalries, led by the chief of 
the Democratic party in one direction, and by the chief of the Republi- 
ean party in the other. It had mastered Mr. Douglas in debate and 
Mr. Seward in convention. Out of it had come the immortal proclam- 
ation that overthrew slavery ; and now, at the very height of his glory, 
when he had just entered on his second Presidential term, when 
the rebellion had the rattles in its throat, Admiral Porter asks us to 
believe that Mr. Lincoln had become ungrateful to that serviceable 
brain, and accusec it of imbecility. “Oh, the offence is rank.” __ 
Mr. Lincoln was not a conceited man, but he had plenty of self-— 
esteem, and he carried in his heart a lofty and ambitious pride. In 
a council where Seward and Chase and Stanton had sents, Lincoln was 
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easily chief. It is known to his intimate friends that when he was 
chosen over Mr. Seward and the rest at the National Convention, in 
1860, although he bore himself with such outward modesty as may 
become a gentleman, yet in his inmost thought he believed that the 


best man had won. Five years after that, ; when he was a tenfold . 


greater man than he was in 1860, when his enemies both North ard 
South were at his feet, Admiral Porter represents him as pete his 
incompetency and the weakness of his head. 

But unmerciful disaster followed fast and followed faster. A man 
appeared at the landing and demanded audience of “ Abraham Lin- 
coln.” He was a bad man, dressed in homespun, and carried a big 
stick in his hand. In the language of the exact Admiral, “it was, in 
fact, nothing more than a stick taken from the wood-pile. It was two 
and one-half inches in diameter, and was not even smooth at the 


| joints.” It was the reprehensible practice in Virginia at that time 
that the wood merchants did not plane the knots off the cord-wood 
before piling it. The Admiral would not allow the man to see the — 


President before he had thrown the stick into the river. This he did, 
and the Admiral puts on record the curious fact that “ it floated down 


with the current,” izistead of up against it. The man was a ruffian . 


and a blackguard. He resented the treatment given him by Admiral 


Porter, and in doing so, used the following strange mixture of Shak-. 


spere and slang: 


* How long is.it,” he ak “since Abraham Lincoln took to aping 
royalty ? Man, dressed in a little brief authority, cuts such frntastic © 


capers before high heaven as makes the angels weep. I can expect 
airs from a Navy officer, but I did not expect to find them. in a man 


of Abraham Lincoln’s.‘ horse sense.’” ‘The repetition of the “horse — 


sense” compliment is a little suspicious, but let us proceed to the 


“denouement.” The Admiral reported this ‘queer customer” to. 
the President, who said, “ Let him come in; I know Duff Green. He 


is an old friend of mine.” The “queer customer” was admitted, and 
right then and there a bally tagging duel was fought between Duff 
Gr een and the President of the United States, the particulars of which 
have been reported by the Admiral of the Navy. 

The President extended his hand, but Duff Green refused to take 
it. He did so in the traditionary style peculiar to the blood-stained 
melodrama. “I cannot-take it,” he said; “it is red with blood.” In 
this strain he went on for several minutes. He compared the Presi- 


dent to Nero, and added injury to insult by referring to that famous ae 


. fiddle which the Roman monarch used to play at fires. 


Tt was now Mr. Lincolu’s innings, and he retorted on Mr. Duff 
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Green very much in the manner of the injured and virtuous young 
man who confronts the vile caitiff who stole his uncle’s will, and kept 
the good young man out of his inheritance. The President called 
Mr. Duff Green a “ political tramp,” a “ miserable impostor,” a “ vile 
intruder,” a “political hyena,” and similar pet names, until that 
gentleman was absolutely stunned. Mr. Green never before met 
his match at ballyragging, and before “ Abraham Lincoln” was half 
through with his flatteries, Duff Green staggered from the cabin, got 
into a boat, and was rowed ashore. “The last I saw of him,” says 
Admiral Porter, “he was striding rapidly over the fields as if to reach 
the shelter of the woods.” 


For several days Mr. Lincoln had made City Point his headquarters, — 


in order that he might be near the front, and in easy communication 
with General Grant, while that commander was making his final 
assault on the rebellion. At this most anxious moment, when Grant 
was hurling the Army of the Potomac against the Army of Northern 
Virginia, while Richmond was still burning, when Sheridan was run- 
ning a foot-race with Lee, and straining the sinews of his army to 
reach the forks of the road ahead of him, the President, according to 
Admiral Porter’s yarn, was a listless idler on board a ship of war. He 
did not even knew enough to go back to City Point, where his pres- 


- ence was of national importance. Tho Admiral was actually com- 


pelled to invite him to go, and did so in the following delicate and 
roundabout way : 

“ This place seems to cause you annoyance, sir. Would you prefer 
to get under way, and go to City Point, where we are more among 
friends than here ?” 

“ Yes,” answered the President, “let us go. I seem to be putting 


~ my foot in it here all the time.” Accordingly they got under way 


and steamed down the river, ‘‘ While I had been up at Richmond,” 
says Admiral Porter, “ the gun-boat people had removed all the tor- 
pedoes from the bed of the river and laid them on the banks.” In his 
first chapter he said the river. had been cleared of torpedoes before 


he went up to Richmond. This, however, is but aslight discrepancy ; 


the important statement is that the torpedoes had been taken up and 
placed on the river banks, where they looked like “ fish basking in the 


sun.” It is a well-known habit of lazy fish, that of a pleasant morn- 


ing they come up on the river banks and lie there, “ basking in the 
sun.” On the way down, Mr. Lincoln occupied the time by telling, as 
an original story of his own, that tiresome old anecdote that “Julius 
Cresar ” used to tell, about a blacksmith who had a worthless piece of 
steel which he tricd to make an axe of and failed, a clevis and failed, 
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a clevis-bolt and failed, a ten-penny nail and failed, but which, when — 


plunged red-hot into a pail of water, succeeded in making a big fiz- 
zie. The President made an ill-natured application of the story tothe 


General of the Dutch Gap Canal, and by that time the Malvern was at 


City Point, where the President “ expressed a desire to go on shore.” 


They went on shore, and in doing so the barge was compelled to 


pass a transport containing, according to the cautious estimate of Ad- 


miral Porter, about a thousand Confederate prisoners,“ more or less.”. 
“Each of them,” says the Admiral, “had a chunk of meat in. his — 


hand.” 

They recognized the Presidert, and of-course they flung the “ Old 
Abe” chestnut at him as he passed. ‘That’s Old Abe,” said one; 
“Give him three cheers,” said another ; “Hello, Abe,” said a third. 
Their coarse attentions were higlily relished by the President, and in 
the exuberance of his gratitude,. he. said : 


“They'll never shoulder a musket again in anger, and if Grant is | 


wise he will leave them their guns % shoot crows with. It would do 


no harm.” 
This is a palpable imitation, a foolish parody of Grant’s magnani- 
mous gift to Lee of the surrendered horses of his army, so that his 


men might have the use of them for ploughing in the spring.. Weak . - 


as the p: arody is, it is also an anachronism, for when Mr, Lincoln is 
alleged to have uttered it, Grant had not made the generous offer, 
nor had Lee surrendered, It is impossible that Mr. Lincoln could 
have expressed such a sentiment, because, at that time, although 


Richmond had fallen, the Confederate armies were all intact. Ha 


did not know that Grant would overtake Lee, or that Johnston would 
surrender to Sherman ; and even had he anticipated their success, he 


would hardly counsel or approve the stupendous folly of accepting —— 
the surrender of an army and at the-same time leaving the prisoners .. 


their arms. 


Admiral Porter is not. the only offerider of high rank and conse- 
quence who has caricatured Mr. Lincoln in the magazines. That 


these writers do not mean to libel him is but a slight extenuation of 
their fault. They stamp with their own personal authority as ‘/is- 


toric fact, and fasten upon the dead Presidenit, a lot of ‘exaggerated 


nonsense, never acted nor said. They make him the author of jests 


that were the.stock property of clowns before he was born. They 


make him imbecile where they only intend to make him: amiable 
They cast him in foolish parts that he never played, and that he knew 
not how to play. It is time that the real friends of Mr. Lincoln con- 
tradict these anecdote-niongers, lest their, incorrect portraitures of 
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him be bound in history, That a talkative sailor of high rank should 


use Mr, Lincoln as a monument on which to write his own achieve- 
ments is natural enough. A similar character is described by Thom-, 
son, in the “Seasons,” where he says, 


“ Age, too, shines out, and, garrulous, 
Recounts the feats of youth.” 


M. M. General, A. 
Cutcauo, 


IN NORTHERN SKIES. 


Wens of silver, spun in the twilight’s travail, 

Spring into sight when the orange rim has pass’d ; 
Silver webs that « diamond dew-world spangles, 
Webs of crystal glittering at glowing angles 

Flash into flame at the wenith, rosily mass’d; 


Crowns of silver, colossal, shining, mighty, 
Serenely set upon brows, straight, bright, and bland; 
Girdles that grace a priestess high in the azure, 
Zones that encirele # queen in her safe embrasure, 
Gleam on the verge of midnight’s velvet strand ; 


Shields of silver, studded with fires of topaz, 

Harps that are silver-strung, rimm'd pure with pearls ; 
Rapiers rich with gems that the gloom encrusteth, 
Seythes and scabbards that never a wet moon rusteth, 

Wheels of gold that a tireless helmsman twirls ; 


Sails of silver, spread to the silent ether, 

Ships of state that ride with a burnished keel ; 
Galleys grand that sparkle to magic measure, 
Dipping divinely down in a radiant pleasure, 

Hulls of gold that round with the star-worlds wheel— 


All go by—sails, shields, crowns, gems, and girdles, 
Hearken the ring of the mighty silvern chains! 
Hearken the clang and the clash, the reverberatipns, 
The golden din, as the shining constellations 

Slowly swing and sink to the dusky plains! 


S. Frances Harrison. 
Tononto, CANADA, 
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ROADNIGHT. 


Tus .is a tale that fells itself ; and it has no moral. 

The man who bore the rather dashing and romantic name of Jack 
Roadnight was once a boy, and lived in a pretty town up the Hud- 
son. He looked every day upon high cliffs and steep hills, upon 


rough woods, and the broad bosom of the river, luminous with the 


light of the sky. The air he breathed was pure, and the people 


among whom he dwelt were like other inhabitants of suburban . 


towns: they had their good points and their bad ones, Jack’s fame. 


ily had lived in the town ever since it was started ; they were of old - 
English stock, respectable, and, in a community of that kind, quite 


well off Tom Roadaight, Jack’s father, had been in the State legis- 
lature ; his wife, Salli Brabazon, had been the village belle. Her 
origin was also English, but the Br abazons had been Cavaliers in the 
seventeenth century, whereas the, Roadnights were of Old Noll’s 
party. No doubt tho ancestors of the two families ‘had met on the 
battle-ficld in those days, and hacked at one another on Marston Moor. 
or at Naseby. Trafford Brabazon, the first emigrant, is’ ‘reported to 
have been a wild fellow, a great wine-drinker and oath-coiner ; and 


his unruly traits had now and again showed themselves in his de-— 
_ seendants. This fact is mentioned for the behoof of those who 


ascribe importance to the theory of heredity, Jack Roadnight may 
have inherited some of the instincts of the brilliant and dissolute 
Trafford ; though his mother, the beauty, was a. model of wifely and 
domestic virtue, 

The marriage of Tom Roadnight and Sallio Brabazon was a charac- 
teristically American union of elements that had been hostile in the 
old country. It was untroubled and prosperous until the coming of 
events which will be hereinafter set forth. 

The family mansion of the Roadnights had originally stood solitary 
in its own grounds; but, in the course of generations, the town grew 
up around it, and many of the later dwellings were built on soil 


Jeasod from tho family. Thus, .at the epoch whereof I write, the 
house rose conspicuous amidst a row of more modern edifices, on the - 


main street of the village, At its back was a long and wide garden, 
reaching down to the fence of another garden, belonging to the 
Ingledews, who abode on the street in the rear. A gate had been 
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inade in this fence, and the two families, who were on friendly terms, — 
were in the habit of communicating with each other through the 
gate, instead of going a quarter of a mile round the corner. If Mrs, 
Ingledew wanted to borrow a churn, she sent her little daughter 
Mollie through the garden to ask for it; and if Squire Roadnight 
had a mind for a chat over the political situation with neighbor 
Ingledew, he passed through the gate, and appeared with his pipe 
on the veranda of the Ingledew homestead. 

As a matter of course, the children, Mollie and Jack, were friends 


-and playmates from an early period in their recollection. ‘They — 


played together in the garden, and each had the freedom of the 
other's homo. They studied their lessons at the same school, and - 
genorally walked thither and back ini company. Mollie was pretty, 
and sunny of temperament ; Jack was handsome, masterful, and dar- 
ing.- ‘They made a fine little couple ; and people said about them—the 
kind of things that people will say about two nice children who take 


a fancy to each other, and who might, just as well as not, grow up to 


be husband and wife. Thus the story begins in the true idyllic style. 
But Jack was a boy, and though ho was fond of Mollie, he ro- 


_.garded.her, for several years, as a feebler and gentler sort of boy ; 


the mystery of sex was as yet a power unknown to him. He often 


neglected her, often told her she was a fool, and otherwise snubbed 


her; the touch of her hand in his gave him no thrill of magic de- 
light ; it never occurred to him to kiss her. No doubt he would have 
punched any other boy who offered to harm her. But-a boy of 
twelve is a simple phenomenon, very different from the complex pro- 
duct which the succeeding year or two of his lifo turns out. 

When Mollie was thirteen, and Jack nearly fifteen, Mollio had a 
birthday parts, and Jack was invited over to the Ingledews to assist 
in the celebration. A dozen other boys and girls were there, and as _ 


qany elder people. There was a fine supper, with a big birthday 


eake, and “ Mollie” written on it in sugar, and cracker bonbons, and 
nuts and raisins, and even some decanters of sherry—fine old brown 
sherry, mellow but with body in it. ‘This was for the fathers and 
mothers; but Jack, besides: getting the biggest slice of cake, and 


- almost monopolizing the bonbon industry, so far as setting them off 


with Mollie was concerned—Jack, I say, as the oldest boy present, was 
allowed to drink a glass or two of sherry. It was the first wine ho 
had ever tasted; and though he did not enjoy it much as it was 
going down his throat, it made him feel uncommonly warm and en- 
terprising afterward. It was the first liquor he — ever drunk ; 
there must be a beginning to all things. 
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After supper came games, music, dancing, and general jollification. 
It was a warm summer night, and the house had a broad veranda, to 
which the elders gradually retreated, and sat there in cosy groups, 
chatting comfortably and slapping mosquitoes. The young folks 
stayed within, and presently began to play forfeits. Now, forfeits is 
a game which has kissing in it. And it so happened that one Sam 
Peters, an overgrown hulk of a youth, was by the hand of destiny 
placed in such a position that he was able to claim a kiss from Mol- 
lie; and kiss her he did, a resounding smack. Mollie blushed, and 
everybody else laughed, except Jack. Jack, for some reason, not 
wholly explicable even to himself, felt a terrible wrath rise up within 
him against Sam Peters. After. few minutes he drew the young 


gentleman away to the back door, and said, “Say, Sam, I’ve got — 


something to tell you.’ Step out here in the garden a minute.” 
Sam, with unsuspecting curiosity, followed him through the shrub- 
bery. They came to a grass-plot, upon which the moon shone down, 


- and sparkled on the dew. 


“Well, now, what's up?” demanded Sam, coming to a halt. 
“What's up, Jack ?” 


' Most persons who meditate hostilities begin by Inching themselves 


up to the active point with words, as did the Homeric heroes, and as — 


the lion lashes himself with his tail. But Jack was in a hurry, did 
not understand Greek, ind never thought of lions; be was, more- 
over, uniformly brief of speech. He spoke as follows : “ You kissed 
Mollie Ingledew. I won't havo it. I brought you here to lick you. 
Now look out!” 

“Why, what on earth——” began Sam. “Ow! let-up!” | 

No let up at all. Jack hit out with ‘a will, ‘straight from the 


shoulder; diff! bang! biff! Sam, in despair, began. to fight as best 


he could, and landed a sound blow or two. But that only made 
_ things worse for him. Jack had his heart in the business. The fire 


of the Cavalier and the wrath of the Roundhead mingled in his 
smiting. The moon looked on complacently while Sam Peters got 
licked. ‘“ Now go home,” said Jack, at last, to his prostrate foe, 
‘and let Mollie Ingledew alone in future !” 

The victor adjusted his jacket, smoothed down his shirt-cuffs, 
combed his hair with his fingers, and re-entered the house. 


™ Why, what's the matter ‘with your eye, Jack?” inquired Mollie, hi 


coming up to him. 

“Nothing. I was running + thediaghi the garden, and hit against a 
bough of the apple-tree,” replied the youth. “ What's the game now? 
More for feits ie 
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“No; hide-and+go-seek.” 

“ Good ! that suits me, You do. the hiding, Mollie, Weill give 
you three minutes.” 

The house was well adapted to this eng hemeind diversion, being 
of whimsical make, with re-entering angles, narrow passages, un- 
matched floors, blind nooks, and cupboards and dark closets in plenty. 
It was almost easier to be in hiding than to remain visible. Jack, as 
Mollie’s nearest neighbor and frequent companion, knew the ins and 
outs of the building better than any other of the guests, and there- 
fore started with advantage on his side. ; | 

Mollie disappeared ; and three minutes later, the seekers dispersed 
in all directions to find her. After a while, Jack entered a2 room on 
the second floor, looking out upon the garden. It was Mollie’s bed- 
chamber. Her little bed, with pink curtains looped back, and a 
white counterpane, stood in one corner; her waslistand, at its foot ; 
between the two windows was her dressing-table, with the comb and 


_brush and other toilet. implements neatly disposed, and the looking- 


glass hanging over it. These things were dimly discernible in the 
moonlight, which fell through the windows and lay on the straw car- 
peting of the floor, On the side of the room where the door was, 
there was also another door, opening , as Jack knew, into a large 
closet. This door stood a little ajar. 

“Mollie,” said Jack, softly, fixing his eyes on the crevice, “you 
are in the closet. I know you are. Aren’t you?” 

Dead silence. Jack's bluff had not.succeeded. 

He stepped to the door, and threw it wide open. It was quite dark 
inside ; dresses hung on the pegs, like tall, bodiless personages with 
their feet on nothing. Was Mollie there? Jack listened intently. 
He could-hear no sound louder than the beating of his own heart, 
which, perhaps, had not recovered from the tumult incident to licking 
Sam Peters. He hesitated, in doubt whether to push his investiga- 


tions further. “ Mollie!" he whispered again. ‘Oh, Mollie!” 


Still no sign. ‘‘I guess she can’t be,” muttered Jack to himeelf, 
stepping back. At that moment it seemed to him that he hea 
a soft sigh. He stepped forward again, with his arms extended, 
Empty gowns; nothing but empty gowns! No; at tlre very end of 
the closet, behind one of the hanging gowns, there was something 
solid and warm, which did not sway bodilessly when he touched it. 
His fingers touched shoulders, a soft neck, a face! ‘‘ Mollie!” he 
eried, and put his arms round her; but the dress behind which she 
was standing got between them ; he had embraced that too. Impa- 
tiently he shoved it aside, and now, in the pitch on he felt 
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Mollie herself, breathing and tremulous, pressed against him. His 
‘cheek touched hers ; then he drew back his head a little and kissed 
_ her face vehemently, again and again. She resisted for an instant, : 
but the next instant her arms were round his neck, and she returned | 
his kisses. 

“Come out of this,” murmured Jack, at length ; “ come out where 
we can see each other.” 

“Oh, Jack, I got so frightened in there,” she said, jeaaiiiiaes auisks 
“T couldn't speak ; and when you seemed to be going away, I thought 
I should die.” ) 

Now they were standing in the moonlit room. ‘“ Mollie, you are 
never to let anyone kiss you but me. If you ever let that fool Sam 
Peters kiss you again, I'll kill him. I thrashed him for, it to-night, 
out in the garden. I want you for mine. I like you. I don’t feel 
the same as I used to. I would rather kiss you than do anything.” 
And once.more he touched her lips with his. 

“Oh, Jack! Is that how you got that place on your eye ?” 

“Yes. Do you promise ?” 

“Yes. I will be yours,forever, and nobody else’s. I love you.” 

“All right.. And it’s a secret. Well, I’ve found you. Come on!” . 


Il. 


Jack Roapnicut went to college a couple of years later, and began 

_his course brilliantly. He not only was easily proficient in his stud- . 
ies, but he soon became eminent in his class on personal and social 
grounds ; he was a born leader, and in everything he took hold of he 
was foremost.. He was made: president of every college society to 
which he was elected ; he ordered the affairs of the boat-club, and 
brought the crew to an unexampled state of efficiency ; he was cap- 
tain of the football team, and was catcher of the baseball nine. Few © 
young. men who are so versatile are also so good in quality as Jack 
Roadnight. “He was an excellent natural orator; and, in short, 
seemed bound to carry everything before him. But there was more 
in him than anyone—even he himself—suspected. Great lights cast 
great shadows, 

Toward the close of his Sophomore year the chief society of the 
elass had a supper, always a famous affair ; but on this occasion, with 
Roadnight in the chair, it promised to transcend all previous rec 
ords. So, indeed, it did. For many years afterward the ‘ Noad- 
night Supper” was a tradition among later generations of students, 

“who referred to it with curiosity and awe, and believed that there 
were giants in those days. 
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E Wo have nothing: to do with it except as to its results, It began 
in great glory ; but the punch was much too strong, and there was 
altogether too much of it: Roadnight made matters worse by the 
wild and reckless spirit which he inspired and fostered; and by mid- 
night there were some thirty young fellows in a state of mind to at- 
tempt anything, regardless of consequences.. By that time the punch 


5 was gone, and the party sallied forth into the open air. Most of 
e them dispersed in various directions; but Roadnight and half-a- 
r dozen other boon companions remained together, 

' Novy, as luck would have it, there was in the college certain pro- 


fessor of mathematics who was unpopular. It was not that he was 
‘ severe; students are inclined to like a severe master who is also just. 
; But this professor was suave and honeyed in speech and manner, 
i while in purpose and conduct he was malicious and tricky. He laid 
traps for the boys, and, when they fell into the toils, smiled sweetly 
upon them, expressed sorrow and sympathy for their frulty, and im- 
‘ posed the harshest penalty in his power: He had, moreover, sundry 
favorites in the class, whom he treated with unrighteous indulgence. 
Such, at any rate, was the man’s character as it has been handed 
down to us, and we must take it as we find it. | 
“Tl tell-you what we'll do, men,” said Roadnight: “we'll haze 
Andy!” Andy was the pet name by which the professor was 
known. 
] His half-dozen comrades agreed to this proposal, as they would 
: have agreed to anything. Nevertheless, there were gradations of 
3 recklessness aniong them; and when Roadnight unfolded his plans, 
gE four of them hesitated, objected, and finally backed out. . 


“All the better,” said Jack, to the two who remained faithful. 
“A few are better than a crowd. I'd as lief go alone, only I want 
you fellows to enjoy the fun.” 

g The professor liyed in a small house at the corner of.n street lead- | 
ing out of the college grounds. He was a bachelor, a. large, blond, 
adipose man, economical in his habits, and attended by one domestic, 
who came early in the morning and went away at night. There were 
rumors that other persons sometimes visited the professor's house, 
at strange hours ; but we will not listen to them now, nor will we. 
detail the devices whereby the professor’s enemies gained entrance: 
into his privacy. Suffice it that he awoke suddenly, and at an un- 
e holy hour, to find two threatening figures standing over his couch 
| 3 (the third was standing guard in the street outside), who sternly 
bade him arise and put on his raiment, on pain of death. On his at- 
tempting to expostulate, he was promptly seized, a gag forced into 
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his mouth, his ee blindfolded, and a stout wen belt fastened 
round his body just under the arms—for what purpose he was left to 


conjecture, He was then’ helped, roughly enough, into his. ‘gu 


sional robes, and conducted down-stairs under strict’ escort. 

It had come on to rain, and the night was very dark. The pro- 
fessor, shivering with fear, and knowing not into what hands he had 
fallen, became wok in the knees, and might have fallen by the way, 
had not the sharp prick of a knife in the rear admonished him to 
keep moving, On they went in silence by devious ways; the pro- 
fessor soon lost all guess of where he was. Sometimes he was 
dragged headlong over fences; again, he would trip and fall floun- 


dering in a ditch; a heifer led to the slaughter is not treated with 
less ceremony or consideration than was the benign and dignified 


mathematical sage on this occasion. At length, after much pain of 
flesh and agony of mind, he was halted, and, as he stood in the falling 
rain, he heard sounds of preparation for he knew not what. 


The preparations were soon over. Something was thrust beneath 


the leathern band that encircled his body —something hard and rigid. 


Anon a voice said, “ Hoist away, men! Up with him! is 
The next instant he felt a powerful jerk, which lifted him off his 


fect, and he began to ascend, swinging from.side to side, revolving | 


now this way, now that, and occasionally coming in contact with 


some unyielding surface. Up he went, higher and higher. The 


breeze blew upon him, the rain beat against his face; up still he 
went, up and up, while the band beneath his arms cut sorely into his 
flesh. In deadly terror, unable to conjecture where he was, or what 


: might be the end of this ghastly adventure, he ever mounted and | 


mounted, vibrating and whirling, while above he heard the creak of 
& rope passing through 1 block, and below—far below—the mutter- 
ing of the voices of those who had brought him thither. At length, 
alter the lapse of what seemed a lifetime, his ascent ceased, he hung 
in mid-air, higher than ever Haman was hung, swinging as swings tho 


corpse of a malefactor on a gibbet. And truly, the professor was by — 


this time almost a corpse. Never before, perhaps, was learned man 


elevated in so short a time above the heads of his most eminent con. - 


temporaries. There he hung, speechless, helpless ; and one thought 
only was comfort to his soul, if so be he should ever again return to 
earth and draw the breath of freedom. It was the thought of the 
voice that had given the order for his elevation: the voice that he 
had recognized: the voice of Roadnight. Let him bit survive this 
experience, and verily Roadnight, in his turn, should feel the solid 
earth vanishing beneath his feet. Laying this flattering unction to his 
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soul, the bland professor swayed like a pendulum in the breeze, and 
none came to rescue him. Pain racked him; at last, nature could 
endure no more, and he became unconscious. 

In the centre of the college square stood a lofty flag-staff, tall as 
a the mainmast of the largest three-decker. At the top of this mast, 
in seasons of festivity, it was the custom to unfurl the starry flag of 
our country ; to which end it was furnished with halliards of manilla 
rope, secured through blocks of oak. But on the morning following 


: the Roadnight supper, the early beams of the sun, rising clear after 
:- . the storm, revealed a strange object suspended ; neither the starry 


banner, nor any other flag, but something black and lengthy, dangling 
there as a bag of neal dangles on the end of a derrick. Something it 
had of likeness to a human form ; perhaps it was the stuffed efligy, or 
scarecrow, of some obnoxious personage, hung there by his enemies 
to indicate their dislike of him. But, as first one observer and then 
another strained their eyes upward to scan the apparition, the opinion 
gained ground that it had been constructed with unusual fidelity to 
; nature; and as the fame of it travelled abroad, and the crowd of 
spectators increased, a murmur-began, soon swelling into a roar, that 
the effigy was not a suit of clothes stuffed with straw, but an actual 
i human body, which once had been alive, though now it had a very 
3 dead look. And now, summoned in haste, breakfastless and in disha- 
bille, eame the President and the college faculty, and the civic au- 
thorities, and all stared upward at that strange point on the mast- 


' head. Tor atime, so ill-omened was the spectacle, they hesitated to 
come to a closer view of it, lest some unimagined horror be revealed. 
Finelly, however, the order was given to lower away ; half-a-dozen 
pairs of hands unbent the halliard from the cleat, and down the body 
came, slowly and with due precaution ; for neither mast nor tackle 
were designed to bear so heavy a weight. Down it came ; and as it 
neared the earth, the first one to exclaim, in accents of astonishment, 
“Why, by Jove, if it isn’t Professor Andy !"—the first one, I say, to 
recognize the victim was none other than Mr. Jack Roadnight, of 


the Sophomore class. 


The sequel to this affair was tragic, and shall be told in few words. 
The professor, at first supposed to be dead, was with difficulty re- 


stored to consciousness ; but the shock to mind and body had _pal- 
sied him for life. Ife was able, however, to deliver his sworn evi- 
dence against Mr. Jack Roadnight, who was, of course, summarily and 
disgracefully expelled from college, and was then taken in hand by 
the civil authorities. He stood his trial, and was on the verdict of a 


jury condemned toa year’s imprisonment at hard labor. When this 
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news was conveyed to Jack’s father, he rose from his chair, took a 


' step forward, and fell on his face, dead—by a stroke of the heart, it 
was said. Heart disease was liereditary in the Roadnight family. 
This incident cannot effectively be cited by teetotalers ; for 


though the punch was strong, it was not strong enough to hoist Pro- 


fessor Andy to the top of the college flag-staff. The real agency was. 


the nature or character of Jack Roadnight, distilled from the Crom- 


wellian wars. The punch may have stirred up the devil in him, but’ 


the devil had first to be in him to be stirred up. AsI said before, 
we must not look for a moral in this story. 


III. 


Ir seems a pity that the career of a man so promising and capable 
as Roadnight should be cut short by a college escapade. But in fact, 
as we all know, it is not the college escapades, even when they land 
one in jail, that effect the ruin. It is the persistence of naughtiness 
in the man. Jack had brilliant gifts, no doubt, but they were inter- 
twined, and perhaps even stimulated, by other and sinister elements, 
which gradually determined his character. Had Professor Andy 
been spared, the sequel would have been substantially the same. 


When Roadnight had done his hard labor, he left the prison and 
went back to ‘his : native village. He had property enough to live on, 


his mother was alive, his life was still before him, and it was possible 
for him, by the time he was thirty, to live down the taint of his youth- 
ful error, and become a useful citizen. Moreover, there was Mollie 
Ingledew, now a beautiful and good young woman ; her love for him 
had made her compassionate, and. her compassion had preserved her 
love. Ifanything in this world can keep a man straight, it is the af- 
fection and support of such a girl as Mollie. Mbollie’s parents, to be 
sure, at first would not hear of her having any relations with Jack ; 

he must show a very distinct and persiatent tendency toward virtue 


before that could be thought: of. 
And for a time all ini to go well. Jack, with the bindaeity that 


belonged to him, invested his property in the banking business. He 


started a private bank in his native town, and offered customers good 
and safe returns on moneys deposited. The convenience of such an 
institution was great, and first one and then another citizen consented 
to give the enterprise his countenance. Jack placed tlre most respect- 
stile of his neighbors in the board of directors, and knuckled down 
to business with great energy. Ina year or two his bank was a suc- 
cess, and paid a fair dividend, Jack’s management was bold but 
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successful. He began to be known as John. Roadnight, Esq.; his 
sins were forgiven him; he was on the road to honor and prosperity ; 
finally, the Ingledews consented to regard him as a future son-in-law, 
and the wedding was announced to take place on Mollie's twenty-first 
birthday. Nobody cared to reme:nber chat he was a jailbird. 
Hardly anybody, at least ; but he did have one enemy, albeit a silent 
one, in the person of Sam Peters, Sam was now in the grocery 
business, and was doing wellin it. He was a stockholder in the bank, 
and a shrewd fellow. His nose was a trifle crooked, owing to an ac- 
cident that had hpppened to it some years before in the Ingledew 
garden ; and I dite say he would like to have married Mollie, though 
Iam sure she would never have had him, even had no such person as 


Jack Roadnight ever been born. 


Be that as it may, Sam observed that Jack was living in 2 dashing 
and expensive manner, and he made a few calculations: incomo as 
president of bank, so much; income from other sources, s0 much ; 
expenses, so far as could be ascertained, so much; the sum did not 
come out right by a good deal. In other words, John Roadnight, 
Esq., was spending more than he had to spend. The next question 
was, how did he manage it? This part of the story is stupid, because 
we can see beforehand what the issue will be. Briefly, Sam quietly 
spied about, and found out enough about Roadnight’s secret goings- 
on, in the way of horse-racing, stock-speculating, bucking against tho 
tiger, and other éxtravagances, that he held himself justified in sug- 
gesting privately to the directors that an examiner be let loose on the 
books of the bank, Everything would turn out to be all right, of 
course ; still, business was business, and what were examiners for? 
Sam supplemented this advice by confidentially imparting some of 
the memoranda he had collected. ; 

The directors communed together, and decided to take action ; 
but, in order to spare Mr. Roadnight’s feelings in case he were inno- 
cent, and for other prudent and sufficient reasons, they agreed to pro- 
ceed without the knowledge of the President. This was not ensy, 
but they would do their best. 

Meanwhile, preparations for the wedding went on. A few days 
before the date appointed, Jack drove up to the Ingledew house in 
his buggy, and invited Mollie to take a drive with him. In half an 
hour they were bowling along the road skirting the flank of wooded 
hills in view of the river. 

“Mollie,” said Jack, after a while, “are you sure. you want to 


marry me?” 


“Woll, it’s rather late to ask that question,” she replied, smiling, 
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supposing, no doubt, that he meant to rejéin, “ Then give me a kiss,” 
or other such lover's pleasantry. But he was not thinking of pleas- 
‘antries, 


“Tt is late,” ho said, “but it’s all the more ge The point 


is, you don’t know me.” 

“Why, Jack, who does, if I don’t? If you u“e—ae—" > 

‘No, I don’t mean that. You have forgiven me for being:in jail, 
and that settles that. And nobody knows me, at present, better tlian 
you do. But there may be things about a man that he doesn’t speak 
of, even to the girl he wants to marry. If he were sure of never 
being found out, he might never speak of them, or he might go ahead 
and marry her, and trust to luek to never being found out, or trust 
to her going on loving him in spite of it. But Iam not that sort of 
man. I wish to be plain and above board with you, if with no one 
else. We are not married yet, and we never need be, unless you, 
after knowing tlie circumstances, are willing.” 

Mollie’s heart trembled. Jack’s words, and still more his manner, 
showed her that something serious was coming. But she believed in 
the power of love, and was true to her belief. , 


ae know that you could do nothing that would make me stop lov- . 


ing you,” she said. 

“ But how about marrying, Mollie?” 

“T can’t imagine anything to stop our marrying.” 

- Ah! you can’t imagine! Well, you needn’t imagine: I'll tell 
you.” He touched the horse with the whip, and they moved on 
swiftly, but he was silent. 

“Jack, you're not—not making fun, aro yur” she said at length, 
faintly. 

“Oh, no! I'm in earnest. To begin with, I'll tell you that, unless 
we are married to-day, we never can be. I have a special license in 


my pocket. We can be married to-day, and then leave this place, | 


nnd never come back. We never could come back.” 
“Never come back! what has happened ? What—oh, Jack, what 


have you done ?” 


“Don’t cry, my darling ; you are perfectly safe. You are free to. 


choose. But I must go; and unless you are willing to go with me as 
my wife, we must say good-bye to-day. You see,-I’m frank with 
you. I’m telling you things as they are” 
“ But you don’t—you haven't told me 
“No, but I’m coming to it. It isn’t so easy. If I were given my 


choice betwee never seeing you again, Mollie, and having you know — 


what I-am going to tell you, I would choose never to see you again. 
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But unfortunately I have no choice in the matter. You would know 
anyhow, sooner or later, and I prefer to inform you myself.” 

Again he was silent for a while, aud his countenance was gloomy. 
But Mollie, now that the first shock was over, found her woman’s 
courage, She loved him, and any sacrifice that a woman might 
make, she was reuly to make for him, She put her arm under his, 
pressed it to her bosom, and kissed his shoulder. At that Roadnight 


groaned. But the next moment he stopped the horse, twisted the 


reins round the whip, and turned to her with open arms. 

“Kiss me, Mollie,” he said. ‘Let us pretend that we are chil- 
dren again, just for a minute ; do you remember when I first kissed 
you, in the closet in your bedroom?” 

They kissed each other ; but already there was a change. Not 
only had they ceased to be children, but they were no longer as they 


had been ten minutes before. The shadow of the coming trouble - 


was upon them, though as yet it was nameless. 

Roadnight gathered up the reins, and his face, which had been 
tender for that moment, slowly hardened once more. Mollie sat pale 
and still, controlling herself for what might be to follow, 

“It is a money matter,” said he, abruptly. “ You know I put all 
Thad into the bank, It has been my bank ; the directors and other 
officers were nothing; I managed everything, them included. Yor 
those three years past, I could have put the whole concern into my 
pocket any day, and walked off with it, and nobody would have sus- 
pected anything until it was too late. They let me have my own 
way, and never checked me.” 

“Who could help trusting you, Jack ?” 

“Well, wait a minute. .Someone—I'm not certain who, though I 
have my suspicions—has been waking up these dozing fools, and set- 
ting them on to investigate. For the last two or three days they 
have been going over the books—secretly. I found it out only by 
accident.” 

“But why? Was is not very—impertinent of them ?” 

“Very!” he returned, with a grim twitch of the corners of his 
mouth. ‘They suspect, you see, that I have been cooking the ac- 
counts to hide a crime—the crime of embezzlement, Mollie. ‘They 
suspect me, in plain words, of being a thief!” 

“Ts that all?” cried Mollie, with a strange break in her voice. 
“And do you mean to say you think I would abandon you for that?” 

“ Mollie!” said he, turning upon her. His face, which had been 
growing slowly colorless, flushed red up to the forehead. The pupils 
of his eyes seemed to grow larger, and to emit a dark light. There 
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was in his look a mingling of wild joy, of astonishment, of incredul- 


ity—and withal a touch of repulsion, as if something in him had . 


sustained a disagreeable shock. 
“Let me be sure I understand you,” he said, at length. “ You will 


stick to me in spite of it? You won't let it make any difference ?” 
“Tt will only make me love you more! What doI care for their 

opinion ? or if all the world thinks as they do? I know—Z know you 

are innocent; and whether you can prove it or not to other peo- 


ple——” 


Jack held up his hand, with a blank smile. ‘I understand you 
now!” said he. “I got a little off the track for a» minute. You 
believe I am innocent. I thought, at first, you meant to say you 
didn't care whether I was innocent or guilty— Stop! I’m not done 
yet ; Ihave lingered over this thing too long. They are right!” he 
continued, fiercely and emphatically ; ‘‘1’m not innocent: I’m guilty. 
I have taken all the money in the bank; and by to-morrow all the . 
police in the country will be hunting me down.” 

Mollie, staring straight in front .* her for 2 moment, broke into a 
low laugh—if that can be called a laugh whici: expressed the agony of 


n soul suddenly smitten with despair. As the laugh died away, the | 


comely contour of her face became haggard and drawn, so that, in a 
breath, she looked old and strange. Her hands, as they lay in her 


— lap, quivered a little, spasmodically, and she swayed in her seat as 
if she had forgotten where she was. Jack stopped the horse again, 
_ and looked at her quietly. | 


“So, now you know me,” he said, after a long silence. i 
She shivered at the sound of his voice, and moistened her lips, 
which he had so lately kissed. Presently she asked, in a husky, un- 


modulated tone, “Is there any excuse—anything?” 
‘“No; only the usual thing. I wanted to speculate, and make , 


more money. If I had been lucky, I might have returned what I 
took. But I was not lucky; this investigation came too soon; and 
now the fat’s in the fire!” 


“If you had loved me as I loved you, you would not have done it,” 


she said. 

“You give me up, do you?” 

She turned, with an effort, and fixed her eyes on him. She sur- 
veyed him with a wide-open, peering gaze, as if there were some- 
thing new and terrible in his aspect. At last she spoke. ‘Will you 
come back with me, and—go to prison?” 

“Why do you ask?” 

“T would—would not give you up, then.” 
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“No. Better for you that I should not, - If I disappear, you will 
get over it, in time. I wish, now, I had not put you to this trial. It 
was no use; better have gone off and said nothing. But I wanted © 
you, if I could get you. And yet, if you had consented to come, I 
should have been sorry. Do you understand what I mean?” 

“Oh, what a loneliness—forever!” was all she said, and covered 
her face with her hands. Jack turned the buggy, and drove her 
back to the neighborhood of the village, neither of them speaking all 
the way. Then he got out and lifted her down. 

“Good-bye,” he said; “Tm off Quit thinking about this as soon 
as youcan, You will never hear of me again, You'll never see mo 
again, alive; that I promise you. It’s the only good I can promise 
you, and you may depend upon it. Good-bye!” 

He got into the buggy and drove off, leaving her standing there, 
as if in a trance. 


Iv. 


Sevenat years passed over Mollie. For a long while-she lived in 
dread lest Jack Roadnight should be captured. But no trace of him 
was found, .Forget him she could not ; but she never spoke of him, 
and his name was never mentioned in her presence. In the privacy 
of her imagination she followed him through various careers. She ” 
believed that he still lived, and she believed that she should see him 
again, He was a man, she told herself, in whom good predominates 
over bad. He would not always be wicked. He would make resti- 
tution. He and she could never be reunited, but she would have 
the content of knowing that he had done what he could to atone for 
the wrong. Then, whatever happened, the moral barrier between 
them would be removed, and she would have the right to think of 
him as hers, if not here, hereafter. 

One day in the year she always observed as a solemn festival ; it | 
was her birthday, und the day on which she was to have been mar- 
ricd. Then, amore than at other times, she gave herself up to 
thoughts of her lost lover, and prayed for his well-being. Sitting in 
her room in the evening, she would fall into reveries so deep that her 
spirit seemed to be freed from the body, and sometimes the image of 
Jack would appear before her so vividly that her senses were half 
deceived. They were sacred hours to her, and not altogether sad, 
for in the region of the mind, tire and space have no imprisoning 
power. She pictured him most often as the generous and masterful 
boy of the early, innocent time. She recalled their first kiss, and, in 
her pure and faithful heart, felt his arms about her again, Thus — 
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four anniversaries went by, and the morning dawned when Mollie 
completed her twenty-fifth year. 


On that day an important prisoner had been captured in New 


~ York, for crimes committed in the West, and, in the custody of the 
detective who had arrested him, started by the night train for the‘ 
scene of his misdeeds, He was one of those outlaws, thrown off by 
the processes of our civilization, who acknowledge no human ties, 
‘and levy war impartially against their fellow-men. He had become 


famous in the Far West for acts of highway robbery, committed with ' 


incredible audacity, and always alone and unassisted. He had held 
up trains and stages, terrified communities, detied and defeated sher- 
ifts’ posses, walked out of prisons as if they were summer cottages, 
and in a hundred ways attained so sinister a renown, that men feared 
him as if he were superhuman, and told tales of his prowess with 
that perverse admiration and enjoyment which the American people 
are apt to express for criminils, provided they are daring and suc- 
cessful enough. The instincts of barbarism are not yet so dead in 
us as to deprive courage, independence, and ee of 


their original charm. 


But the dare-devil had been run down at last, and was now likely — 


to spend the rest of his life behind prison bars, even if he were not 
convicted of, and hanged for, one or other of tlhe dozen murders that 
were, popularly ascribed to him. He sat in the train beside his 

captor, handeuffed and quiescent ; but his humor was tranquil and 
unconcerned, and he chatted occasionally with his guard in a cheer- 


ful and friendly manner. 


“This will be the making of you, Gabe,” he remarked. ‘ Let’s— 


seo; I shall bring you in something like sixty thousand dollars 


altogether, shan’t I?” 
. More or less,” returned Gabe, briefly. 


“ Look here, my lad,” continued the other, lowering his voice to a. 


confidential murmur, and bending to speak in his companion’s ear, 


“Thave a liking for you ; I can appreciate a clever bit of work, even 


when it goes against me ; and I don’t mind doing you a good turn. 
I shall never get free of this scrape—I know that ; and, what I can’t 


use may as well be of benefit to somebody else. I have something. 


over & hundred thousand dollars.salted down in a certain place. No 
one but I knows where it is, and there's no mortgage on it either, 
for nobody can say it wasn’t honestly come by. I'll make you the 
heir.” 
“Come, what are you giving me?” Gabe, reproachfully. 

“ You will see when you get to the cache. And it won't hurt my 
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feelings for you to be sceptical until you do get there, either. You 
know where the Terre Haute branches off to the left after leaving the 
tunnel?” 

* Along the bend of the river ?” 

“Yes, And about a mile beyond there, a gully on the right run- 
ning up the mountain ?” 

“Ha! Iknow; where you halted the express last winter!” 

As to that, you mustn't believe all you hear,” rejoined the outlaw, 
with a smile. “ Anyhow, if you follow up that.gully a few hundred 
yards, you come to a big pine alongside the trail, with a boulder in 
front of it. Great Cisar! we're travelling at a good rate! Where- 
abouts are we?” 

“Just coming to the trestle, I guess. Well, what about your 
boulder ?” 


“Got a pencil and a bit of paper? Your note-book—just thie — 


thing! Now, look here. Here’s the pine and here’s the boulder ; 


the trail goes this way—confound these handcuffs '—you get a line 


from the blaze at the base of the pine to the cross painted on the 
north corner of the boulder—do you see what I mean?” 
“Tsee! Go ahead!” muttered Gabe, bending over the paper. 
“From the centre of that line you run a perpendicular right across 


the trail—here, take the pencil, and draw as I tell you. You run 
-out your perpenslicular twenty-seven feet; and right at that point 


you'll see. 


The few passengers in the car hardly noticed a sudden movement 
_ on the part of one of their number, or distinguished, in the rattle of 


the train, a hoarse ery that broke from lis companion, The next 
moment someone was on his feet, and moving quickly down the aisle 


toward the door: the other staggered up, his face covered with ° 


blood, and aimed a revolver at the retreating figure ; the bullet passed 
through the rim of the latter’s hat, and buried itself in the frame of 
the door. The door opened, and the man was gone. 

“Stop the train!” yelled the «detective, snatching at the cord. 
“ He's eseaped | '” 

“Tf he jumps, he’s a dead man ; we're going for ty miles an hour,” 
said a passenger, 

“We're on the trestle,” returned the detective, with an oath. 
“ He'll strike the water, and get safe away! Ten thousand dollars to 
the man who stops him!” 

The breaks ground against the wheels ; the train slowed down. 
“It’s as dark as a pocket,” remarked a brakeman, looking down the 
track. “I guess he’s fooled you, sure enough!” 
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Jack Roadnight was clad in a light flannel suit, and though the 
waters of the creek into which he had leaped closed over his head, 
he came to the surface agdin unharmed, and his clothes, before he | 
had been out of ‘the stream half an hour, showed no signs of the wet- 
ting. He ran across the meadow, and entered the wood that bor- 
dered it on the east. He knew the ground, as well he might; forhe . = if 
was but two or three miles from the town in which he had been born. | 

“Tl walk through and take a look at the old place,” he sajd to: 
himself. “They'll never hunt for mo there, and there’ no 
when I may get another chance.” 

His first care was to get rid of his handcuffs, which he nccom- 
plished after twenty minutes labor with an iron railway bolt and a 
stone, Then he took the road to the village, swinging along at a 
good pace, and humming an air as he went. "No one, to look at’him, 
would have imagined that he was the most desperate outlaw of his 
time, and fresh from an eseape such os hardly any other man could 
have successfully made. 

It was about ten o'clock when he passed the first house on the vil- 
lage street. The night was dark and cloudy, but warm. Reaching 
the centre of the thoroughfare, Roadnight passed in front of a large, 
old-fashioned louse, standing in a wide garden. It was his birth- 
place. Against the fence a sign was fastened—“'To be let.” He 
opened the gate and entered the garden, which had an unkempt ap- 
pearance, Evidently the place had been Jong unoceupied. “ Dead, 

I suppose,” he said to himself. He turned into a path leading ay 
through the shrubbery, and came to the large garden at the back, 

-assing through this, he reached the fence which separated it from 
the gar ren of the Ingledew homestead. i 

" Ts she dead, too, I wonder?” he thought, He leaned on the 

’ fence, gazing through the darkness at the shadowy mass which was .. | 
the home of the girl he had loved. The air was still; the scent of: } 
| the flowers came to his nostrils, recalling memories of the old time.’ | 

He leaned there for a long time, and the past grew more and more. ° 
| vivid before him. He reviewed all the incidents of his life: in‘ this 
| place. In all, the face, the voice, the influence of Mollie Ingledew 
were central and predominant. The vears that had separated them i 
seemed, for the moment, to,become fantastic and unreal—an ugly = 
nightmare. He was again the youthful lover, waiting for his mis- : 
_ tress. Howoften they had m<t, in this very spot, and on sich a 
night as this! And what night was this? Was it not—yes, it was 
the anniversary of the night. they were to have been made man and 


wife! | 
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Crime, peril, solitude, the life of a man at war with other men, had 
hardened Roadnight’s heart, and coarsened his nature. But now, 
for a time, a tenderer mood came over him. His soul awoke, and 
was filled with gentle pain and longing. ‘*How happy I-might have 
been!” he thought. Strange, indeed, was the chance that had 
brought him, on this night, so near to the only woman who had been 
supremely dear to him. What if she were to complete the marvel 
by coming down through the garden to the little gate, and welcom- 
ing him, softly and lovingly, as she used to welcome him ! 

“ Tf I could only see her once!” he said to himself, standing erect 


and gazing toward the house. ‘I must see her!” he added, after a — 


moment, with the self-will of a man who was aceustomed to deny 
himself no impulse, “She need not see me—she shall not, for so I 
promised her, and that promise I will keep. But I will sce her, and 
not be seen.” | 

He laid one hand on the top of the fence, and vaulted over into the 
other garden. There were no lights in the windows of the house ; 
but, as he approached, he saw that Mollie’s window was open. _ It 
gave upon a balcony, projecting at the height of about ten feet from 
the ground. He recollected a short garden-ladder that used to be 
kept on the north side of the house ; he went to look for it, and there 
it was. In another minute, moving as noiselessly as a cat, he was on 
the baleony. Cautiously he peered through the open window into 
the room. 

Gradually the objects therein defined themselves obscurely to his 
sight. He could distinguish a corner of the dressing-table jutting into 
view, the washstand at the foot of the bed, the rocking-chair beside it, 
the bed itself, with its snowy counterpane and festooned curtains, 
the straw carpet on the floor, and all the minor features. that spoke to 


him of Mollie, and gave assurance that she was still in life, and living 


as she had lived., But where was she? Not asleep in the bed, as 
he had expected to find her; the bed and the room were empty. 
“Gone out to eall on someone, probably,” he thought. “ Well, it's 


better, after all. If I had seen her—if she had been here—there's 
no telling what might hate happened. But.T'll go in and leave a 


message for her. She shall know that I have been here, and that J 
eare for her,. And, by the Lord, if it. were not too late,” he added, 
with a sigh, “T’d live another sort of life, and she should be the 
queen of it!” 


He stepped lightly into the room, and going to the table, began to 


feel about for pen and paper. He meant to leave half-a-dozen words 


—enough to assure her that jie had been there, and of what his — 
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thoughts had been. As he stooped over the table a sharp pain shot - 
through him, causing him to wince and catch his breath, ‘That. 


leap touched me, after all,” he muttered. “The end will come so ~ 
some day, if I cheat the gallows and dodge bullets. Phew! that was. 


a twinge!” 

The door of the room opened quietly, and Mollie came in. 

She entered with the tranquillity of one who believes. herself to 
be alone, She was attired in a white dressing-gown, which left the 
lower part of her arms bare, and had lace ruffles on the neck and 
sleeves. Her dark hair, encircled by a ribbon at the back of her 
head, fell down her back.. Her features were hardly distinguishable 
in the gloom, but the broad ‘brow, the shadowy eyes, the oval cheeks, 
were recognizable, She carried no light, and on entering she moved 
to the window and stood there for a moment, looking down into the 
gardén. In tliat moment, Jack passed behind her, and slipped into 


the closet, the door of which stood ajar. It was the same closet in 


which, in that game of hide-and-go-seek which they had played in 
childhood, hé had found her and love at the same time. 
After a pause, Mollie turned from the window and lit the candle 


on the dressing-tuble. Through the aperture of the door Jack could. 
now see her plainly. She was graver and paler than formerly, but. 


more beautiful. A spiritual quality had come into her face. Two 
human lives, beginning together, could hardly have diverged more 
widely than hers and his. 
She remained several minutes before the dressing-table, abstract- 
edly performing the little offices that a fastidious woman owes to 
herself. The glance of Jack’s eyes was blurred as he watched ler. 


~ He-might, at this moment, have been the husband of this woman. 
What had he accepted in exchanye for that privilege ? He ground ° 


his teeth. 
Presently she left the table and returned to the window. She 


' knelt down, resting her clasped hands on the low sill, and bowing 


her head upon them. In a low murmur, she began to pray. It was 
a simple, innocent prayer, such as a child might have made. “And 
bless Jack, O Lord! keep him from danger and evil ;-put good in 


- his heart ;-let your love preserve him, as I would have preserved him 


with my love, and suffer me to meet him in heaven ; for thou know- 
est, O Lord! that Iam his wife in my heart, and only his, forever. 
Amen!” These were the concluding words of her prayer. aD 48 
Upon a chair beside the bed lay the dress which she had worn 
during the day, and which she had exchanged for the dressing-gown 
earlier in the evening. She took the dress up, and holding it in her 
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hand, app.vached the door of the closet, intending, doubtless, to put 
it away. there. 

Jack Roadnight, seized with a fear wholly unlike any physical ter- 
ror, and infinitely more keen, shrank back into the depths of the 
place, among the dresses that lung on each side, and from which 
emnuated a faint perfume that filled his senses with the impression 
of their wearer. He shrank back, until his shoulders rested against 
the wall at the end. 

Mollie followed, stretching out one hand in the darkness. Her 
finger-tips touched Jack, just over the heart. 

She instantly became breathless and motionless ; and he, too, nei- 
ther breathed nor stirred. Her mind, as we know, was full of 
thoughts of him, and it is possible that some electric sympathy 
struck through her nerves, and helped her to recognize, or to sur- 
mise, that this was he. We cannot fathom these clairvoyances of the 
soul, 

“Tt is you, Jack,” she said, quietly. ‘We have played hide-and- 
seck a long time, but I have found you at last!” 

He made no answer; his body slowly sank to the floor. In those 
‘few moments of suspense and spiritual terror, he had died. It may 
have been by a stroke of the heart, like his father before him. Be_ 
that as it may, only thus could he honorably meet her who had loved 
and prayed for him. 
Hawriorse, 
Sac Hannon, N.Y. 
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Ou! that in some secret fashion, the tears I shed, from passion, 
Could into pearls be turned, and the ground with them be spread, 
That no more on common earth, but on pearls strewn without dearth, 

The little girl I’ love so well might tread. 


Begin T my sighs to count; to a thousand they amount ; 
Aud I would that in the garden they were breath of violets rare, 
That the little girl I sigh for, the one that I would die for, 
Might revel in their sweetest fragrance there. 


And could it but be fated, that a sun could be created — 
Out of all the earnest love with which I love her, 
I’m sure ‘twould ne’er be night; IT’d ne’er lose her from sight, 


But keep my watch in radiance still above her. 
Toru, translated by Rierr. 
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THE McKINLEY BILL AND IMPERIAL FEDERA TION. 


Wuen in 1864 Congress gave notice of the abrogation of the 
Reciprocity Treaty made with Canada in 1854, the reply of the 
seattered provinees was the Confederation of 1867. It was thus the 


Dominion of Canada was formed. It would be useless to deny-that - 


Canadians saw with regret the opportunity of doing business with 
their neighbors, on terms, taken from Possibly 


- Congress saw with surprise the spirit ‘of self-reliance shown by the 


Canadian people, who, it had been urged by prominent politicians, 
would be so disturbed by the loss of reciprocal trade as to be likely 
to clamor for political union with the United States. Since Con- 
federation the whole tendency of the Dominion of Canada has been 
to protect herself by such a fiseal policy as will make her people less 
dependent upon the commercial caprives of her neighbor, and there 
is not the slightest doubt that much trade has been lost to the 
United States because of the self-reliant attitude of the Dominion. 


In the year of grace just past Congress passed the McKinley Bill, and . 
many of its provisions, ostensibly to protect the United States farmer, . 


are evidently so framed that the Canadian farmer shall be made to 
fecl as severely as possible his misfortune in not participating in the 
glorious privileges of his republican competitor. Hitherto the efforts 
of Congress to make Canada feel the misery of not belonging to the 


‘family of States have not been successful. Canadians are a northern 
people, somewhat slow and unenterprising perhaps, but very sure. 
and steadfast, as has been proven by their allegiance to the British 


crown and by the wonderful public works they have originated and 
completed. They are certainly not the sort of men who are prone 
to kiss the hand which smites them, cither in matter’ of trade or 
sentiment; and as they made reply to the repeal of reciprocity by 
declaring for Canadian confederation, so I believe they will reply 
to the McKinley Bill by an agitation which will result in Imperial 
Tederation. 

As Imperial Pisdtortion, as advocated by Canadians, may have a 
very important bearing on the United States exporter, it is worth 


while considering the “probable result of the present policy of the 


Republican party—a party whose spirited “foreign policy” has em- 


broiled the nation in more than one dispute out of which it has not 


emerged with dignity or profit. 
I admit that, in Great Britain and her om Imperial Federa- 
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Crime, peril, solitude, the life of a man at war with other men, hac! 
hardened Roadnight’s heart, and coarsened his nature. But now, 
for a time, a tenderer mood came over him. His soul awoke, and 
was filled with gentle pain and longing. ‘“ How happy I might have 
been!” he thought. Strange, indeed, was the chance that had 
brought him, on this night, so near to the only woman who had been 
supremely dear to him. What if she were to complete the marvel 
by coming down through the garden to the little gate, and welcom- 
ing him, softly and lovingly, as she used to welcome him ! . 

“ If I could only see her once!” he said to himself, standing erect 
and gazing toward the house. ‘I must see her!” he added, after a 
moment, with the self-will of a man who was accustomed to deny 
himself no impulse. “She need not,see me—she shall not, for so I 
promised her, and that promise I will keep. But I will see her, and 
not be seen.” 

He laid one hand on the top of the fence, and vaulted over into the 
other garden. There were no lights in the windows of the house ; 
but, as he approached, he saw that Mollie’s window was open. It 
gave upon a balcony, projecting at the height of about ten feet from 
the ground. He recollected a short garden-ladder that used to be 
kept on the north side of the house ; he went to look for it, and there 
it was. In another minute, moving as noiselessly as a cat, he was on 
the balcony. Cautiously he peered through the open window into 
the room. 

Gradually the objects therein defined themselves obscurely to his 
sight. He could distinguish a corner of the dressing-table jutting into 
view, the washstand at the foot of the bed, the rocking-chair beside it, 
the bed itself, with its snowy counterpane and festooned curtains, 
the straw carpet on the floor, and all the minor features that spoke to 
him of Mollie, and gave assurance that she was still in life, and living 
as she had lived. But where was she? Not asleep in the bed, as 
he had expected to find her; the bed and the room were empty. 
**Gone out to call on someone, probably,” he thought. ‘“ Well, it’s 
better, after all. If I had seen her—if she had been here—there’s 
no telling what might have happened. But I'll go in and leave a 
message for her. She shall know that I have been here, and that I 
care for her. And, by the Lord, if it were not too late,” he added, 
with a> sigh, “I'd live another sort of life, and she should be the 
queen of it!” 

He stepped lightly into the room, and going to the table, began to 
feel about for pen and paper. He meant to leave half-a-dozen words 
—enough to assure her that he had been there, and of what his 
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thoughts had been. As he stooped over the table « sharp pain shot 
through him, causing him to wince and catch his breath “That 
leap touched me, after all,” he muttered. “The end will come so 
some day, if I cheat the gallows and dodge bullets. Phew! that was 
a twinge!” 

The door of the room opened quietly, and Mollie came in. 

She entered with the tranquillity of one who believes herself to 
be alone. She was attired in a white dressing-gown, which left the 
lower part of her arms bare, and had lace ruffles on the neck and 
sleeves. Her dark hair, encircled by a ribbon at the back of her 
head, fell down her back. Her features were hardly distinguishable 
in the gloom, but the broad brow, the shadowy eyes, the oval cheeks, 
were recognizable. She carried no light, and on entering she moved 
to the window and stood there’for a moment, looking down into the 
garden. In that moment, Jack passed behind her, and slipped into 
the closet, the door of which stood ajar. It was the same closet in 
which, in that game of hide-and-go-seek which they had played in 
childhood, he had found her and love at the same time. 

After a pause, Mollie turned from the window and lit the candle 
on the dressing-table. Through the aperture of the door Jack could 
now see her plainly. She was graver and paler than formerly, but 
more beautiful. A spiritual quality had come into her face. Two 
human lives, beginning together, could hardly have diverged more 
widely than hers and his. 

She remained several minutes before the dressing-table, abstract- 
edly performing the little offices that a fastidious woman owes to 
herself. The glance of Jack’s eyes was blurred as he watched her. 
He might, at this moment, have been the husband of this woman. 
What had he accepted in exchange for that privilege? He ground 
his teeth. 

Presently she left the table and returned to the window. She 
knelt down, resting her clasped hands on the low sill, and bowing 
her head upon them. In a low murmur, she began to pray. It was 
a simple, innocent prayer, such as a child might have made. “And 
bless Jack, O Lord! keep him from danger and evil; put good in 
his heart ; let your love preserve him, as I would have preserved him 
with my love, and suffer me to meet him in heaven ; for thou know- 
est, O Lord! that I am his wife in my heart, and only his, forever. 
Amen!” These were the concluding words of her prayer. 

Upon a chair beside the bed lay the dress which she had worn 
during the day, and which she had exchanged for the dressing-gown 
earlier in the evening. She took the dress up, and holding it in her 
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hand, approached the door of the closet, intending, doubtless, to put 
it away there. 


Jack Roadnight, seized with a fear wholly unlike any physical ter- 
ror, and infinitely more keen, shrank back into the depths of the 


place, among the dresses that hung on each side, and from which 
emanated a faint perfume that filled his senses with the impression 
of their wearer. He shrank back, until his shoulders rested against 


the wall at the end. 


Mollie followed, stretching out one hand in the darkness. Her 
finger-tips touched Jack, just over the heart. 

She instantly became breathless and motionless ; and he, too, nei- 
ther breathed nor stirred. Her mind, as we know, was full of 


thoughts of him, and it is possible that some electric sympathy 


struck through her nerves, and helped her to recognize, or to sur- 
mise, that this was he. We cannot fathom these clairvoyances of the 
soul, 

““It is you, Jack,” she said, quietly. ‘‘We have played hide-and- 
seek a long time, but I have found you at last!” 


He made no answer ; his body slowly sank to the floor. In those 
few moments of suspense and spiritual terror, he had died. It may 
have been by a stroke of the heart, like his father before him. Be 
that as it may, only thus could he honorably meet her who had loved 
and prayed for him. 


JuuiaN Hawrsorne. 
Sac HAarpor, N. Y. 
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Ox! that in some secret fashion, the tears I shed, from passion, 
Could into pearls be turned, and the ground with them be spread, 
That no more on common earth, but on pearls strewn without dearth, 

The little girl I love so well.might tread. 


Begin I my sighs to count; to a thousand they amount ; 
And I would that in the garden they were breath of violets rare, 
That the little girl I sigh for, the one that I would die for, 
Might revel in their sweetest fragrance there. 


And could it but be fated, that a sun could be created 

' Out of all the earnest love with which I love her, 

I’m sure ’twould ne’er be night; I'd ne’er lose her from sight, 
But keep my watch in radiance still above her. 


Toru, translated by Rimrr. 
ALLEGHENY CITY, Pa. 
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Waen in 1864 Congress gave notice of the abrogation of the 
Reciprocity Treaty made with Canada in 1854, the reply of the 
scattered provinces was the Confederation of 1867. It was thus the 
Dominion of Canada was formed. It would be useless to deny that 


Canadians saw with regret the opportunity of doing business with 
their neighbors, on favorable terms, taken from them. Possibly 
Congress saw with surprise the spirit of self-reliance shown by the 
Canadian people, who, it had been urged by prominent politicians, 
would be so disturbed by the loss of reciprocal trade as to be likely 
to clamor for political union with the United States. Since Con- 
federation the whole tendency of the Dominion of Canada has been 
to protect herself by such a fiscal policy as will make her people less 
dependent upon the commercial caprices of her neighbor, and there 
is not the slightest doubt that much trade has been lost to the 
United States because of the self-reliant attitude of the Dominion. 
In the year of grace just past Congress passed the McKinley Bill, and 
many of its provisions, ostensibly to protect the United States farmer, 
are evidently so framed that the Canadian farmer shall be made to 
feel as severely as possible his misfortune in not participating in the 
glorious privileges of his republican competitor. Hitherto the efforts 
of Congress to make Canada feel the misery of not belonging to the 
family of States have not been successful. Canadians are a northern 
people, somewhat slow and unenterprising perhaps, but very sure 
and steadfast, as has been proven by their allegiance to the British 
crown and by the wonderful public works they have originated and 
completed. They are certainly not the sort of men who are prone 
to kiss the hand which smites them, either in matters of trade or 
sentiment ; and as they made reply to the repeal of reciprocity by 
declaring for Canadian confederation, so I believe they will reply 
to the McKinley Bill by an agitation which will result in Imperial 
Federation. 

As Imperial Federation, as advocated by Canadians, may have a 
very important bearing on the United States exporter, it is worth 
while considering the probable result of the present policy of the 
Republican party—a party whose spirited “foreign policy” has em- 
broiled the nation in more than one dispute out of which it has not 
emerged with dignity or profit. 

I admit that, in Great Britain and her colonies, Imperial Federa- 
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tion has had a more or less indefinite meaning, and has been scoffed 
at by the uninformed as a chimera, the idle vision of patriotic dream- 
ers and impractical imperialists; but it must not be forgotten that it 
has for years been espoused by the strongest men both in the United 
Kingdom and in the colonies. The Imperial Federationists in Great 
Britain have long been led by Lord Rosebery, who is next to Glad- 
stone in the affections of the British Liberals. In South Africa, 
Australasia, and Canada the movement has been yearly gaining new 
adherents, and its progress has been interrupted by nothing except 
the Australian desire to unite the Australasian provinces into a Do- 
minion similar to Canada—a desire which is likely to be consummated 
early this year. In Canada the dominant party in Federal affairs is 
distinctly in favor of Imperial Federation, and the organization is one 
sufficiently great in numbers, influence, and aggressiveness to begin 
acampaign. All that was needed was an occasion to bring the ques- 
tion into practical politics, and that opportunity has been afforded 
by the McKinley Bill, and by what seems to Canadians to be its 
unconcealed discrimination against them and their products. 

How the Canadian and British people feel with regard to the 
action of Congress may matter little to the United States ; how they 
may act in self-defence or in reprisal may mean a great deal. It is 
generally held that Great Britain is so wedded to Free-trade that no 
reprisals need be feared. Nations before now have regretted feeling 
too certain that a policy long adhered to will never be changed. If 
the business men of the United States were to understand how much 
Canada has submitted to in the past, owing to her allegiance to Great 
Britain on one hand, and her proximity to the United States on the 
other, they would observe asa sign of the times that, in recent years, 
the commercial policy of their northern neighbor has been arranged 
with little consideration for outsiders, and that Canada’s future, once 
held to be of so little importance by Great Britain, is now regarded 
as being absolutely necessary to the empire. By being a trifle inde- 
pendent with the Mother-land the Canadians have enhanced their 
importance, and demands made now will be listened to which would 
have been laughed at twenty-five years ago. Not only Canadians, 
but commercial people everywhere, have been made to feel that the 
policy of the United States, whereby that nation hopes to gain every- 
thing and give up nothing, must be met by a check of some sort. 
Canada and portions of Australia have built up high tariffs of their 
own ; and in South Africa a scheme has been evolved by Jan Hof- 
myer which has found many enthusiastic supporters among the lead- 
ing politicians of both political parties in Great Britain. It is a sim- 
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ple plan, whereby reprisals may be had by the British Empire with- 
out disturbing the Free-trade attitude of the United Kingdom, or in- 
terfering with the diverse tariffs of the colonies. 

The scheme to which I refer proposes that an entry tax, variously 
fixed at from two to ten per cent, be levied throughout the empire 
upon all imports from foreign countries, i.e., on goods brought from 
all countries not within the Imperial Federation. Ostensibly at least, 
this tariff would be not a discrimination against the United States or 
any other country, but for the purpose of raising a naval defence 
fund. Lord Salisbury has said that he would not consider such a tax 
as infringing on the principle of Free-trade, and many liberal peers 


and statesmen have spoken in a similar strain. Great Britain is a 


Free-trade country, but she is forced to tax tobacco, spirits, tea, etc., 
to raise a revenue. Why should not a portion of this revenue be 
raised by a tax on wheat or beef or cheese coming from Russia, the 
United States, or other foreign countries? It would make the bur- 
den so much lighter on tea and tobacco, and cause a scarcely appre- 
ciable difference in the price of bread-stuffs, for similar articles im- 
ported from her colonies would enter free, and it would not be more 
than two or three years before the competition between them would 
be sufficient to regulate the price. What an enormous advantage it 
would give Canada if her wheat, beef, and cheese, for instance, were 
to enter England without paying duty, while similar articles imported 
from the United States would have to pay a tax of from five to ten 
per cent. Now, why should not Great Britain give Canada this ad- 
vantage? Sentimentally she owes the United States nothing. It is 
quite possible that the latter country may misunderstand John Bull’s 
position. England is never forgetful of her trade, and though she 
was unable to retain possession of the United States, she was always 
glad to trade with her, and to accept a good deal of very loud talk 
rather than lose business. Canadians think their interests have- 
often been overlooked in negotiations between Great Britain and the 
United States, and have wondered how the Mother Country was so 
willing to forget the hostile tariff, the encouragement of Fenian fili- 
bustering, and other evidences that the most popular politician in the 
Republic is the man who twists the British lion’s tail with greatest 
frequency and severity. The United States is yearly becoming of 
less value to Great Britain as a consumer of British goods, and this 
anxiety to conciliate her may perhaps decrease accordingly. The 
colonies, on the other hand, are becoming more necessary and valuable 
to her ; and so much impressed has Great Britain become by the 
aspect of her colonial trade that Iam convinced ere this favorable 
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terms would have been given such colonies as desired them, but for 
the “ most-favored-nation ” clause in some of her treaties, which ac- 
tually prevents her from treating one of her colonies better, commer- 
cially, than the nations with whom she has treaties containing this 
clause. These treaties will expire within a year or so, and will not 
be renewed. I believe there are only two which specify that the 
maker of the treaty shall be as well treated as any British colony, but 
these stipulations are held by other nations to be included inferen- 
tially in the “ most-favored-nation”’ clause of their treaties. This ex- 
plains why some evidence of this tendency on the part of Great Brit- 
ain to more greatly favor her colonies has not been shown, though I 
may point out that the trifling discrimination in favor of Canadian 
cattle, which permits them to be landed and fed in Great Britain, 
while United States cattle must be killed immediately on landing, 
has given the most profitable section of this trade to the Canadians. 
This discrimination is made, ostensibly at least, because Canadian 
cattle are freer from disease than United States cattle are. Both the 
plea and the result are but slight indications of what Great Britain 
can do for her colonies if she tries. 

At one time Great Britain, had she lost the trade of the United States, 
would have lost her best customer. It is not so now. But if the 
United States were to lose the markets of the United Kingdom it 
would mean the loss of by far her best customer. Great Britain takes 
the largest share of the whole exports of the United States: in 1860 
the proportion was 52.50 per cent; in 1888, 52.38 per cent, a very 
trifling decrease indeed. The United States, in return for this, in 
1860 took only 39.17 per cent, which in 1888 had diminished to 24.58 
per cent. It is true that the United States imports from the colonies 
have slightly increased since 1866, yet the imports from the United 
Kingdom have decreased 14.59 per cent since 1860. While Great 
Britain is warned by the statistics of her trade with the United States 
that her forbearance is fruitless, the same unsympathetic proof shows 
that, while Canada took, in 1867, $45,167,000 of her goods, and $67,- 
725,196 from other countries, in 1888 Canada took but $39,433,617 
from her, and $71,461,013 from foreign countries. In these figures 
Great Britain finds little comfort. She is gradually losing her Cana- 
dian trade ; and it is also true that New South Wales and Victoria, 
Britain’s two best colonial customers outside of India, are taking a 
greater proportion of foreign goods than heretofore ; and this is also 
true of India itself. Then, look for a moment at the proportion of the 
colonial trade with the United Kingdom to the total foreign trade of 
British possessions. In 1871 it was 51.41 per cent; in 1875, 52.33 
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per cent. Since then it has been almost continuously decreasing, till 
in 1887 it got down to 44.14 per cent. Is it not natural that Great 
Britain should try to remedy this by Imperial Federation? Could 
she not well afford to give the colonies an advantage in her markets 
in order to enter the ports of her self-governing possessions with the 
tariffs ten per cent in her favor ? 

If the United States could now claim to be doing the chief business 
of the world, it might be reasonable for her to attempt to control and 
bulldoze that business without thought of reprisals being attempted ; 
but this is not so. The total trade of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland is the greatest in the world, Germany and France 
taking second and third places. 


The Netherlands, doing the greatest per capita trade, come fifth with 
$968,040,150 ; while Canada herself, though not high up in the list of 
trades, stands the fifth among merchant marines of‘the world. 

But it must be remembered that, in 1888, the total trade of the 
British Empire, such as would come within the proposed federation, 
was $5,440,888,005. What would it mean to the United States if the 
United Kingdom, now taking the largest share of their exports, were 
to charge a duty of ten per cent upon them, and the rest of the Brit- 
ish possessions were to do likewise? Congressmen and partisan edi- 
tors may argue that Great Britain will do no such thing. Why not? 
Is protection such a fraud and humbug that the British people can- 
not be swindled by it? or are the United States so wise, and the Brit- 
ish people such fools, that one may use it to the fullest extent, and 
the other, in spite of statistics and the necessities of her colonies, 
cannot be brought to see the wisdom of an impost intended for an 
imperial naval defence fund, and to guide the trade into colonial 
channels ? 

I do not believe in protective tariffs, except as expedients forced 
upon nations who are obliged to shelter themselves in productive 
infancy or from commercial piracy. Canada, which follows England 
in her commercial impulses, was forced into protection to prevent 
her being made the slaughter-market of the United States. I am 
convinced that England, in order to consolidate and encourage her 
colonies, will join with them in a general impost on foreign importa- 
tions, not because she believes in a protective tariff, but to protect 
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herself and her colonies from what is little better than the commer- 
cial piracy of the United States. If the United States endeavors to 
seize everything and give nothing in return, she is trying not to trade 
fairly, but to take an unfair advantage. A gypsy may successfully fol- 
low the business of trading bad horses for better ones, but he is the 
only one who can. He moves continually from one place to another, 
and establishes no personal reputation, tliough even the bad odor of 
his tribe makes it hard for him to do business. The United States, 
it seems to me, is following a similar line of conduct ; but itinerancy 
is impossible, and the other nations are becoming weary of being 
victimized. The result is apparent. If an Imperial Federation is 
formed and a common tariff established, or added to existing tariffs, 
the United States will suffer, and will receive no sympathy. Of course 
the politicians will not be poorer, but the people will be—especially 
the agriculturists. How will the Western farmer like to see his wheat 
taxed ten cents a bushel in the English market, to which every year 
he consigns his surplus yield? The poor toiler who, in spite of bliz- 
zard, drought, and vermin, is struggling in Dakota, will not be made 
more content if across the Manitoba line he sees, in the field, wheat 
which—because of the imperial impost on foreign production—is 
worth ten cents a bushel more than his. The tide of emigration 
which for years bore the best and most enterprising farmers of On- 
tario into the Northwestern States has already been turned back 
again by the superior crops of Manitoba, and should Imperial Feder- 
ation and the tariff which is an inseparable part of it be established, 
the imaginary line between the Northwestern States and the North- 
western Provinces of Canada, will be furrowed deep by the wheel-tracks 
of a hundred thousand settlers’ wagons, as they seek better wheat- 
fields, and free access to a better wheat market. 

Then in Wyoming, Montana, and Washington the cattle-raisers, 
already barred out of the British market by the law enforcing their 
stock to be immediately killed on being unloaded from the ocean 
steamer, while Canadian stock can be stored and fattened, will move 
to the mountain-sheltered Canadian plains, where they can pursue 
their business with equal safety and success, and have their preferred 
market. In the cattle business the movement so caused would be 
so great that the top rail of the imaginary line-fence between Canada 
and the United States would be worn smooth by the men and cattle 
jumping over it. 

What would become of the United States export trade if Great 
Britain, by a motherly policy, were to divert her wheat and cattle 
business to Canada? Our Manitoba wheat-fields, without being 
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forced, and tilled only by the emigrants directed to us by our supe- 
rior advantages in the market now mostly occupied by the United 
States, would in three years produce enough wheat to feed England, 
now, according to George R. Parkin—whose assertion made in the 
Crystal Palace remains uncontradicted—never more than six weeks 
from starvation in her food-supply.[*] While such a policy would give 
us emigrants till it added millions to our population, the business 
of the great railways running through the United States from West 
to East would be depleted, and their great trade as wheat-carriers 
destroyed ; for who but England will buy your grain? Where will 
you find a market? and, not having a place to sell to advantage, will 
the United States farmer be able to ship ? 

The far-reaching consequences to American producers need not be 
further dwelt upon. Through their politicians they have said they do 
not care for the market of Canada, which in 1889 took $56,368,900 
of United States products, and sold in return but $43,522,404. By 
means of the McKinley Bill they have taxed at an almost prohibitory 
rate all such articles as, by reason of our contiguity, we could sell 
them on easier conditions than to other nations. 

I write as a Canadian, and under such circumstances I must feel as 
one, and express myself accordingly. I have as many ties which bind 
me socially and by consanguinity to the United States as the average 
Canadian has. My mother’s father was born in Rhode Island, and 
the first-born of my babies came into this world of tariffs and tears 
in Ohio. Ispeak of this to show that I am not one of those so out of 
sympathy with Yankeedom that I cannot discern your impulses nor 
appreciate your enterprise. My college life and journalistic expe- 
rience in your midst should have, if they have not, educated me; 
and I believe in the greatness and goodness of the heart of the 
American people. But I do not believe in the majority of your poli- | 
ticians. President Cleveland, in whom the Canadian people had great 
confidence, antagonized them by threats of retaliation—retaliation 
which had no excuse except that the United States Senate rejected a 
treaty in which he and his diplomatists heartily concurred. But since 
then the United States have, through the Republican party, entered 
upon a commercial campaign against Canada, ignoble in conception, 
and one which, I am sure, will be disastrous in results. 

All parts of the British Empire have been moved together by the 
Behring Sea controversy and the selfish and unstatesmanlike pro- 


{*Mr. Parkin’s assertion is absurd. After harvest—that is, in September— 
England must be at least six months from starvation.—EDITOR. } 
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visions of the McKinley Bill. Every nation feels the sting of your 
commercial contempt as expressed in that enactment, born in the 
brain of a village politician, and enacted by a party of opportunists 
who are but the agents of manufacturers and the engineers of a 


machine. 

Those who admire Mr. Blaine as the throbbing brain of the 
Republican party, the apostle of a spirited foreign policy, and the 
American on horseback, may congratulate themselves that the 
McKinley Bill, and what may be intended to follow it, will eventually 
bring about the political union of Canada and the United States. 
Nothing is further from the possibilities of this century. We are 
like you in origin, language, and trade, but our history for the past 
hundred and odd years has been antagonistic to yours, and were we 
joined to you, it would wound us to have you glory in victories which 
we have been taught to regard as disasters. Those things in which 
we take pride you view with alarm or contempt. The questions you 
must solve inthe near future—the negro, the unassimilated foreign ele- 
ment, the unpunished criminals, etc.—we think will tax your strength. 
If we came in we could bring you a racial and religious problem, an un- 
appeasable class of British partisans, and more localism and suspicion 
than you have anywhere elsc. We are both best the way we are, and 
if ever we draw closer it will be when, by Free-trade, you may succeed 
in moving the earth’s commercial centre from London to New York. 
Should the United States adopt Free-trade as a policy, I am convinced 
that, with but a momentary disturbance, that section of British 
manufacturers and shippers who have to do with the trade of North 
and South America, would flit from the tight little islands westward. 
Much as I love the old land, and firmly as I believe in the supremacy 
of our people, I, and many others whose opinion is more valued than 
mine, believe that the genuine contest will come when the United States 
declares for Free-trade. If ever Macaulay’s New Zealander sits on the 
ruins of London Bridge, if ever Britain ceases to be an empire and is 
again but an island, it will be Free-trade as the policy of America, 
and not hosts of armed men, or troops of horse, or fleets of iron-clad 
ships, which will remove the crown from Westminster. 

Epmunpv E. Suepparp, 
Editor of Saturday Night.. 
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HOUSEKEEPING IN HAVANA. 
Tue strange and half-civilized conditions of life in Havana are 


very ‘striking to the resident American. Travellers who remain at 
the hotels, even for weeks, can have little idea of the domestic habits 
of the Cubans, the lack of comfort under the show of luxury, the 
publicity of their privacy, the incongruities of their table, the indo- 
lence and insolence of servants, the shameless dishonesty of trades- 
men—in fine, of the atmosphere of tropical indifference amid barbaric 
deficiencies that envelops Spaniards, and creoles, and negroes, and 
Chinamen, and half-breeds. I once attempted to keep house in 
Havana, and the miseries that I underwent seemed intolerable at the 
time, though curious and almost comical to recall. I cannot even 
now say “ Hec meminisse,” but the reader may perhaps extract a 
little amusement out of what cost me a great deal of anxiety. 

In 1882 I was appointed Consul-General at Havana. I had held 
the same office at London eleven years, and kept my own house 
during most of that time; and although I lived as a bachelor, I had 
excellent servants, and was as comfortable asa bachelor should desire. 
In my ignorance I expected the same state of things in Havana, and 
determined to set up an establishment. Those of my friends who 
knew Cuba well disadvised, but I was bold, and with no one to aid 
me but a young man, Mr. George Corsa, a member of my family, I 
attempted the impossible. 

In housekeeping the first thing is to have a house, so Corsa and 
I sallied forth to find one. Our first experience was with a lawyer. 
He had a suite of rooms to let on the second floor, without a kitchen. 
When I pointed out the deficiency he said I could easily bring one 
in. And then I discovered what a Cuban kitchen may consist of. 
A sort of brick furnace four or five feet long, by two or three wide, 
and nearly three feet high, with several apertures in the top, each 
large enough for a small supply of charcoal, is called a cocina, and is 
tolerably portable. The only fuel used in Cuba is charcoal, and as 
doors and windows are always open, the cooking goes on without 
chimneys, yet without annoyance to the family. My lawyer intended 
me to place this kitchen on the roof, or in one of the open passages 
of his apartment ; and with good servants it might perhaps have 
proved adequate. But I was not yet naturalized in Cuban ways, and 
for this and other reasons declined to become the tenant of the legal 
landlord. Thereupon my gentleman sent in a bill of $200 for the 
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trouble he had taken in negotiating ; and when I disputed the charge 
he declared I had positively contracted to take the apartment. He 
even produced a friend to substantiate his statement. Fortunately I 
had witnesses to prove the contrary, and after some unpleasant scenes 
I finally threatened to appeal to the Captain-General, and the lawy r, 
for fear of exposure, abandoned his nefarious claim. He was 4 man 
of standing in Havana, and bore a distinguished name. I afterward 
met him in society, and he appeared to have no shame at the en- 
counter, or at the part he had played. He had simply endeavored to 
get the better of me, and had failed. It was business—in Havana. 

Most of the Cuban domiciles, even of the better sort, are only one 
story high. Double doors, on a level with the street, admit to a broad 
paved passage called a zaguan, which has no wall at the back, but leads 
to the patio, another paved but uncovered court. On one side of the 
zaguan is the reception-room, or sala, with unglazed apertures instead 
of windows, opening to the floor, and separated from the street only 
by gratings and wooden shutters. The rear of the sala opens, often 
without any wall, upon the comedor, or dining-room, which extends 
to the patio and zaguan ; and again there is usually only a column or 
two, instead of a dividing-wall. In a Cuban family that I knew, a 
little boy who had been at school in New York was brought home for 
his holiday, and after some hours spent in these open apartments, the 
child inquired : “‘ When are we going into the house?” In the za- 
guan stands the coche, or carriage, an indispensable piece of furniture 
in the conventional Cuban interior. Even families that cannot afford 
a horse still maintain the gentility of the establishment with a coche, 
and if they cannot own, they often hire, the carriage which perhaps 
they never use ; but it stands within doors, so that all who enter may 
admire. 

Beyond the comedor is a line of four or five bedrooms, all opening 
into each other as well as on the courtyard, in which is a cistern 
where the carriage is washed, and from which the house is supplied. 
At the back of the patio, and corresponding with the zaguan and sala 
at the front, are the kitchen and stable, both in one apartment ; the 
cook stands next the horse, only outside of the stall. This is the ar- 
_ rangement and construction of the ordinary dwelling-house in Havana. 
There may be a difference in size, and the shopkeepers occupy with 
their wares the space which would otherwise form the sala and zaguan ; 
but behind the shop the same arrangement prevails—the comedor, the 
courtyard, the tier of bedrooms, and the offices at the rear. Asa 
rule, only the hotels, the warehouses, and the residences of the wealth- 
ier Cubans can boast a second story. 
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We explored many of these structures, all built of stone or covered 
with stucco, and many of them painted in bright colors—pink, pale 
yellow, or blue ; and finally discovered one which, though small, we 
thought might suit our purposes. It was owned by one of the most 
important personages in Havana, a marquis, and a grandee of Spain. 
The agent referred us to his principal, and George called at the house 
one morning to make inquiries. The marquis lived in a very impos- 
ing edifice two or three stories high, the ground floor devoted to ser- 
vants and stables. George was led up-stairs and ushered into a long 

‘hall, at one end of which the family were seated at the midday break- 
fast of the tropics. A charming young woman rose at once and came 
to meet him. She explained that the. marquis did not speak Eng- 
lish, and as George at that time spoke no Spanish, she carried on 
the conversation with him. He was very much impressed with this 
method of doing business, and liked it extremely. I am not sure 
that he did not prolong the interview unnecessarily because of it ; 
but he finally learned all that was to be told about rent and rates, 
and bowed himself out. The glamor that was thrown about him can 
be imagined, for we afterward met in society the young lady whom 
he described so vividly, and found it was the marchioness herself, 
the mother of half-a-dozen children. George’s taste, however, was 
irreproachable, for she had. been a great belle in both Europe and 
America, and was always one of his most amiable acquaintances in 
Havana. But when we had nearly arranged to take the house, our 
doctor told us it stood too low, and that he could not advise unaccli- 
mated strangers to sleep on the ground floor in Havana. The mar- 
quis was a grand seigneur, and did not insist on the bargain. 

After the nobleman and the lawyer we began to despond, but re- 
sumed our quest, But what troubles we met on the road! It was 
too hot to walk, and we hired a coche, something like a one-horse 
victoria. The driver was a type, and a detestable one. We took him 
from a noted stable, and hired the whole outfit by the month, paying 
extravagantly, for there was nothing to be had at reasonable rates. 
The cochero, as the driver is called, was ill-dressed, so I got him a hat 
and a coat, and hoped we should look respectable. But the first day, 
while paying official visits, I came out from the Captain-General’s 
palace and found my man seated in the bottom of the coche with a 
friend, and both of them smoking. I forbade this in future, but after 
each visit the same thing occurred. I complained to his master, and 
was told that the cocheros in Havana all did the same thing ; and it 
was true. I often saw coachmen smoking on stately landaus, with 
ladies behind them, or sitting on the floor of the carriage till the 
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visit was over. Sometimes they mounted the back seat and went to 
‘sleep with their feet on the front one. In time I succeeded in train- 
ing my Jehu to remain on the box (unless I stayed too long), but I had 
to submit to the smoking while he drove. I gét better reconciled to 
this when I saw men of position smoking in boxes at the opera, and 
sometimes in the aisles of the cathedral during mass. 
After a while we looked at the apartments built over shops, many 
of which are among the finest in the city ; and at last decided on a 
suite of rooms two stories high, in the Reina, one of the principal 
streets in Havana. The house was yellow, with a flat roof and two 
tiers of balconies, and stood on acorner. The ingress was at the 
side, for there was a shop on the Reina, as well as an entrance and a 
stable for the tenants of the first floor. My zaguan was large, and 
contained stalls and space for a carriage, but I preferred to fill it 


_ with palms and oleanders, but still got the fumes from the stable 


next door. As my rooms were so high it was necessary to keep a 
porter, for there was no door-bell. The fellow cost me seventeen dol- 
lars a month and his board, and all that he did was to sit in his white 
shirt and trousers and roll cigarettes (which he sold), till somebody 
called. I grudged him his wages, and had an electric bell placed 
at the door, but found it almost immediately removed. It was re- 


- placed, but the same thing occurred again, and when I complained 
_ to the police they informed me there was no redress, for the Havanese 


porters were determined that these bells should not be used, as they 
injured their trade ; and after some further ineffectual efforts and 
entreaties, I succumbed ignominiously. I was told that the police 
sided with the porters, and winked, or even assisted, at the removal. 
My tribulations did not cease at the door; they followed me hard 
up-stairs. After an ascent of two flights I found myself in a very fine 


suite of apartments about as inconveniently arranged as it was possi- 


ble to contrive. It was the usual Cuban house turned around. You 
entered by the suite of bedrooms, four in number. It was indispen- 
sable to pass through the first one, from which, on the left, a passage 
only two feet wide led along the outside of the other bedrooms to 
the dining-room, and on the right to the kitchen. The front of the 
house was occupied by the sala, a really noble apartment, overlook- 
ing two streets, with three great windows in front and two on the 
left. Double doors on the right admitted to another fine room, 
which I used asa bedroom. The only access to this great sala was 
through the dining-room, or by my bedroom on the right, or the tier 
of bedrooms coming from the zaguan on the left. These la8t I there- 
fore converted into libraries, dens, and an entrance-hall. 
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The ceilings of all these rooms were at least thirteen feet high ; 
the windows were eleven, and reached to the floor. I say windows, 
but there was no glass, nothing but wooden shutters, and when it 
rained these were closed and we sat in the dark. The floors were 
paved with black and white marble beautifully tessellated ; the walls 
were white and highly finished, and with each great set of folding- 
‘doors, of which there were three in the sala and two in every other 
room in the house, there was also a smaller set, reaching about half- 
way to the ceiling, and partly of stained or painted glass. These 
were intended for coolness ; the great doors all over the house could 
be thrown open, and yet the rooms were separated by these half- 
doors. This was not a perfect seclusion for bedrooms, but the Cu- 
bans did not. seem to require any greater. I had, however, some 
American relatives staying with me for a while—ladies—and, of course, 
they were horrified at the publicity, and insisted on shutting up the 
great doors that enclosed their bedrooms. 

An American would call an ordinary Cuban house bare and un- 
furnished. It has no carpets, only a rug here and ‘there in front of a 
bed or a sofa, to shield the feet of the delicate ; there are no curtains 
at the windows, for the air must not be excluded ; the seats are never 
upholstered, they would be too warm and might harbor insects ; and 
there are no mattresses on the beds, for the same reasons ; you sleep 
on a piece of canvas covered with a sheet, and possibly a light blanket 
beneath. There are no stoves or fireplaces, for there is no need 
of fire except for culinary purposes. There is no ornamentation or 
decoration of the interior, though the exteriors are not only painted 
in the brightest colors, but often elaborately tiled, and on the finer 
houses the balconies and the iron gratings of the doors and windows 
are of exquisite workmanship. But all this decoration is reserved for 
out-of-doors. 

I had a world of difficulty in furnishing. Everybody who did any 
work wanted three times as much money as it was worth, and then 
didn’t do one-third of what he agreed to. The work-people were not 
only lazy and without exception dishonest, they were ignorant besides. 
Some of them had never seen articles like mine, for the richest 
Cubans live in many respects like barbarians, and without furniture 
or conveniences that to plain people elsewhere are indispensable. 
The tradesmen all cheat ; it is a part of their business. I have not 
invariably found shopkeepers over-honest in other parts of the world, 
but I never had a conception of the heights and depths to which dis- 
honest trade can attain till I lived in Cuba. A native will positively 
prefer to cheat you out of ten cents, to making a dollar honestly. 
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One day I bought a piece of furniture for the consulate, and after 
the bargain was made and I had my pocket-book in my hand to count 
out the money, I gave my card and requested that the desk should be 
sent to the consulate ; but as soon as the shopkeeper saw the official 
name, he exclaimed: ‘‘Oh! I cannot sell the desk for that, I want 
——” and he mentioned twenty dollars more than the price agreed on. 
I remonstrated, but he insisted ; so I put up my money and walked 
out of the shop ; and he let me go, rather than abate his outrageous 
demand. 

I was a long time hunting for some peculiar fans of Cuban make, 
which I wanted for a frieze. At last I discovered them, and asked 
the price ; it was very. much less than I expected, and I stupidly 
said, “I will take a dozen.” The shopkeeper at once put up his 
price two or three times over, and I laid down the fan I had first 
meant to take, and walked away. The next day Isent a creole clerk, 
who got all that I wanted at the first-named price. 

About this time I examined some furniture, and found it too dear ; 
but learning where the dealer had purchased it at wholesale, I went 
to the larger merchant. I had previously engaged the small shop- 
keeper to make me a set of bookcases, and had dealt with him on 
several occasions. He, however, discovered my plan, and after I had 
ordered what I wanted from the wholesale dealer, he entered the ware- 
house, and, in my presence, declared he would take away his custom 
if the goods were sold to me; and the bargain was off. Of course I 
never bought of either again, but I was exhausting the list of trades- 
men in Havana. 

At last, however, the house was furnished, and I fancied my woes 
were ended. Alas! they had only begun. Hitherto I had been deal- 
ing with Cuban tradesmen, now I was to deal with Cuban servants. 
My first one I thought was a treasure. I meant to get along with the 
porter, cook, and a criado de mano, or man to do the valeting and 
waiting on the table, and take care of the rooms. I bought him asuit 
of clothes, and paid him twenty Spanish dollars amonth. He seemed 
willing and bright, and learned the new ways we wanted to teach him. 
We were just about to enjoy ourselves, as we thought, and I had in- 
vited a few friends to dinner, when Claudio came crying and in great 
distress. He showed a letter from Madrid—he said he was a Spani- 
ard—telling him his mother was dying, and he must return at once to 
see her alive. He could not leave, however, unless I exerted myself 
to get him a passport, for the Cuban regulations are strict. I was 
sorry for the poor fellow, and gave him his wages to the end of the 
month, besides taking some trouble to procure him his passport ; and 
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he seemed very grateful. We hired another man, and a day or two 
afterward saw the scamp, Claudio, lounging about the streets and 
staring at a parade. The story about his mother was a lie, the letter 
a forgery; he had worked a month and was tired; he had earned 
money enough to be idle for another month, and then, if he must, he 
would go to work again. 

The same sort of thing happened again and again. We founda 
man who, we tliought, was better than ordinary ; we dressed him, for 
they were always in rags; we taught him and paid him, and he ran 
away, usually just when we wanted him most, For the Cuban ser- 
vants all take such occasions to leave. More than once I wasasked to 
dinner, and the invitations were recalled at the last moment, because 
the cook had taken himself off. I once even went to the house, and 
found the master had at that moment learned that his servants were 
all gone. He took his guests to a restaurant. 

Every man or woman that ever pretended to serve me in Cuba was 
a plunderer, but the cooks bore the palm. All cooks in Havana go 
home at night, and for this excellent reason—they agree to furnish 
your table, market for you as well as cook, for so much a day, and at 
night they take off whatever remains. You are left not a fragment to 
eat in the house. Once, while my cousins were with me, I wanted to 
drive into the country, and we rose before the sun to get the coolness 
of a tropical morning ; but there was not a roll or an orange, nota 
morsel of food to be found. Yet my table was not niggardly supplied ; 
and besides what the cook brought I furnished all foreign delicacies, 
as well as bread, milk, butter, and water; for the Cubans use no but- 
ter, and in Havana all water for the table must be bought ; it is left 
at the house in jars every morning. The cows are milked at your 
door. 

I had a succession of cooks, eight in three months, who tried my 


patience more than any other eight people in my life, before or since ; 


I had Spaniards and Cubans, a Frenchwoman, a Frenchman, ne- 
groes, half-breeds—and all were intolerable. Some of them cooked 
very well, but all were dishonest, most of them insolent, all unreliable. 
One went out regularly between courses for a walk and a smoke, and 
after the soup or the fish was removed, we had to wait till he returned 
to cook the next course. I would say to another I did not want such 
a dish, but I had it just the same, day after day (the servants liked it). 
I would order another dish from his successor, and never get it at all; 


I was told it was out of season, though I saw it constantly in the mar- 


kets and on the tables of my friends. 
I paid one man eight dollars a day to provide for two, I furnishing 
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everything but fresh meats, fish, and vegetables, and this fellow, one 
day when I had friends at table, sent me in no meat at all. This 
happened without any warning, and when I asked the reason, he said 
he couldn’t afford to give me meat for eight dollars a day. I was so 


enraged that I dismissed him on the spot, and was sorry for it ever 
afterward. I should meekly have asked how much he required, and 


paid him then and there ; for he was by far the best and most man- 
ageable servant I had in Havana. That little incident about the meat. 
was nothing to the outrages to which his successors subjected me. 

One of my cooks, the one who smoked between courses, was a 
native African, who could hardly speak Spanish. He looked like a 
Congo chief; tall, fierce, handsome, in his brutal way ; and I never 
should have been surprised to hear a war-whoop from the kitchen, or 
to see him chase the other servants into the sala with a knife or a 
skewer in his hand. The kitchen was a beautiful spot. The floor was 
paved with bright-red brick, and the walls were inlaid with tiles of 
various colors. There was no stove or fireplace, and the square little 
room was lighted by one broad aperture that overlooked the greater 
part of Havana. A sort of marble counter ran along one side of the 
room, and formed the table,:and under the window stood the cocina. 
This contained half-a-dozen little furnaces sunk in the top, over which 
the African performed his culinary arts. And he cooked divinely. I 
never had more delicious dishes than he turned out when he was in 
the vein. A jar as big as a man stood by his side, and held the costly 
water for his purposes. It was painted a light blue, and one of my 
artist friends christened it Ali Baba. The gigantic negro, naked to 
the waist, his black, glistening skin contrasting with his snow-white 
apron, feaning over his fires under that open window, beside the Ali 
Baba jar, was a picture worthy of the Arabian Nights—or of Ha- 
vana. 

He was gentle and amiable at times, although so fierce-looking. 
Whenever it rained, as I have said, we had to close all the shutters, 
and sometimes even this was insufficient. In the violent storms of the 
rainy season, the water poured under the shutters in torrents from ~ 
the balconies, and my Indian rugs came near being spoiled. One 
day, while my relations were visiting me,I came home and found 
them standing on chairs, while the chief, as we called him, had rolled 
up the carpets and was mopping the water into buckets; but it 
streamed in as fast as he collected it. One day, between the courses, 
he went out to smoke, and never returned. 

I had a great deal of trouble with the other servants about one in- 
significant matter, for I got my blood up. In all Cuban houses the 
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chairs in the sala are disposed in two parallel lines facing each other, 
with a sofa across the top ; this arrangement is called an estrado. It 
gives the room a stiff and angular appearance, and I told the servants 
to place the chairs differently, but they never obeyed me. Every 


morning, when I entered the sala, I broke up the estrado which they 
had formed, and every afternoon, when I returned from the consul- 


ate, I found it set out again. It was a point of honor with them to 


maintain the national custom, and they had energy enough in a good 
cause. So the Yankee silently yielded. 

After my house was in order I decided to give a dinner to the 
Captain-General and his wife, for they had been very good to me. 
The invitation was accepted, and the Captain-General and I agreed 
upon Friday, a week off, for the day. But I had hardly begun my 
arrangements when a message arrived, asking me to make the dinner 
on Thursday, as the marquesa, who was a strict Catholic, didn’t want 
to come on a Friday. She naively admitted that she liked a good 


dinner, and preferred not to lose it because of the fast. I was flat-- 


tered by the implied compliment to my hospitality, and of course the 
_ day was changed. Charles Sumner reminded me, when I entered the 
diplomatic career, of the maxim: “ Tenez bonne table, et soignez les 
dames.” 

I dared not attempt more than eight or ten covers, after my do- 
mestic experience, and I think I was very brave to attempt anything 
at all; but I asked nearly everybody I knew in Havana—Cuban, 
Spanish, and American—to meet the Captain-General after dinner. 
Then religion again intervened. A day or two after my invitations 
were out, one of the greatest ladies in Cuba, another marquesa, met 
me at the palace, and said the Havanese were all discussing my party. 
Théy were anxious to come, but the Thursday I had named was the 
vigil of a saint’s day, and as good Catholics, how could they attend ? 


It was late in Lent, too. I told her the day had been set by as de-- 


vout a Christian as there was in Havana, the Captain-General’s wife, 
her own intimate friend, and she promised to consider, and consult 
with her coterie—perhaps with her priest. If in any way possible, 
they would certainly come, for she admitted they were curious to see 
the interior of my house. 

Other friends told me I was very foolish ; nobody did such things 
in Cuba now ; an evening party, except at the palace, was almost un- 
heard of ; but I persisted, and soon learned why entertaining was so 
rare. In the first place, my servants left in a body.as soon as they 
heard the news. They didn’t want the trouble of a party ; and I was 
put to my wits’ end to find successors ; indeed, I could not- unearth 
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a cook in all Havana for the occasion. My relations advised me to 
give up the scheme altogether, but the invitations could not be re- 
called. Finally I discovered a French restaurateur who undertook to 
provide the dinner and subsequent supper for a great deal more than 
it was worth—I am ashamed to tell the price; and the Havanese 
came, Catholics, marquesas, and all. The Captain-General’s wife 
pronounced the dinner worth waiting for. 

Over the way from me lived a countess bearing one of the greatest 
names in Spain. I had not at the time the honor of her acquaint- 
ance, and she was not asked to the assembly; but my house was 
higher than hers, so that her roof was on a level with my windows ; 
and I learned afterward that the historic countess and her family 
spent the evening on the roof, looking through my open windows, 
and thought the party very agreeable. Perhaps she had a right to 
inspect, for we had passed many hours watching her laundress, who 
washed for the family on the roof; and she kept a monkey whose an- 
tics had given us not a little amusement. We fed him with nuts and 
biscuits from our balconies, and my artist cousin made a charming 
sketch of the black laundress at her tub on the yellow roof, under the 
blue sky. So we and the countess were quits. Besides, all interiors 
in Havana are public property. 

It was January when I began my housekeeping, and before June I 
found its toils unendurablé. Corsa, the partner of all my woes, per- 
suaded me to pack up my forniture, which was being ruined for lack 
of care, and go to a summer resort just out of Havana, called Vedado. 
I was most unwilling, but submitted to the inevitable. Then came 
the horrors of packing and moving, the breaking of Dresden china 
and Venetian glass, the indifference of the work-people, the labor of 
supervision in the torrid zone. We had at this time a man naméd 
Antonio, a captain of volunteers, a spruce, good-looking fellow, who 
condescended to do my valeting and waiting on table and manage 
my establishment for $34 a month, but he must have someone under 
him for the more menial work. The underling was Manuel, a rough, 
stupid cub, whom we picked up in despair, because we must have 
somebody. 

Antonio was so grand that he asked for a sleeping apartment. 
Manuel slept on the stairs, the porter on the ground in the zaguan, 
and the others, when I had others; in a sort of box between the stor- 
ies, hardly fit for a kennel. I was shocked at first at all this, till 
I learned that, as a rule, no arrangements are made for servants to 
sleep, in Havana; and my men never complained. Some of them 
brought a blanket, but that was all they required. Antonio slept on 
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the roof, in a place that was meant for a laundry, half open to the 
sky ; andI furnished him a blanket and, I think, a pillow, but what he 
did with them by day I never knew. They were not to be seen when 
we sometimes went to the roof for the air ; nor indeed ever again 
after he left my service, 
While the packing and moving were going on, Manuel brought in a 
little boy to help him, his cousin, he said—a bright youngster of ten on 
or twelve, who did as much work as either of the men. He positively 
was not lazy. But the poor little fellow, going about the house bare- 
footed,-trod on a nail in the litter of packing ; he cried a good deal, 
en and I was anxious to do something for him. I told Manuel to go for 
a doctor, but he said it was nothing, and he did nothing. Still the 
child complained, and they took him home. Again I ordered Man- 
uel to get him a doctor, but Manuel did not obey. The next day the 
boy was worse, and then they sent him toa hospital. But it was too 
late ; lockjaw had already set in, and the child died. Burials take 
place in Havana within twenty-four hours, because of the climate, 
and Manuel came to me for money for funeral expenses. I was 
about to give it when I learned that the hospital had already defrayed 
the charge. I sent to the hospital and made myself positive, but 
still Manuel persisted in asking for money to bury his cousin. He 
was not altogether so stupid as he seemed. 
Antonio, the captain of volunteers, capped the climax. He would 
receive no money while he was in my service, but after his work was 
done and I had removed, he came to me with a demand for $68 a 
month, exactly twice what I had agreed to pay him. Of course I. 
refused, but offered him his wages and a buena mano for his labor in 
the moving. He insisted, however, and finally declared he would sue 
me, and he did. 
I applied to an eminent Cuban lawyer, who undertook to defend 
me, though the suit was brought in one of the petty courts, where he 
usually did not appear. Antonio swore that I had hired him for $68 
a month, and I swore to the contrary, as did my secretary. Then F 
Antonio brought a friend of his, a volunteer, who swore that he was — 
present when I offered the money, although I had never seen. him. 
My lawyer inquired if he knew the American Consul, and the fellow 
declared that he did. The lawyer then asked him to point out the 
Consul if he was in court. The stoundrel was staggered, and looked 
around blankly ; but finally pointed out George. This was enough ; 
the case was dismissed. The judge took Antonio’s lawyer by the 
collar and put him out of court, while my volunteer and his witness 7 
scampered off as fast as their legs would carry them. 
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But his honor made me pay half the costs, for he was to receive 


them. I protested to my lawyer that I ought not to pay when the 
suit was so glaringly fraudulent, but he said if I appealed I might 
have to pay more. I ought to think myself lucky in having caught 
the scoundrels so that no judge could possibly find against me. I 
suppose he was right, for the Cuban courts of a much higher grade 
are as corrupt as corrupt can be. I paid the judge half the costs of 
this iniquitous proceeding, and that was my final experience of house- 
keeping in Havana. 
Apam Bapeav. 
NEw YORK. 


SUPPER FOR TWO. 
IN THE STREET. 


_ ‘Tis a sorry night for us poor strollers,” he said, with a shudder, 
blowing his fingers. A gust of icy wind sweeping down the street 
caused him to start as if some wandering Mohock had stabbed him 
in the back. One of the strings of his guitar snapped as it rattled 
against the black building by which he leaned. 

“ Curse that canny Scot, with his Fleet-Prison face,” he murmured ; 
“to be tricked out of every groat at cards by such a bran-bag. By 
now, I doubt not, he is sitting in a warm corner of ‘ The Green Man’ 
over a stoup of mulled ale, while I have the wind in my teeth for 
supper. A plague upon the Highland hockerbite !_ May his meat poi- 
son him!” And he began swinging his long arms to and fro to 
restore the circulation of his thin blood. 

“‘ Not a spark to be seen,” he continued, scanning the forbidding- 
looking gables on either hand. ‘A pitiful prospect, truly, for one’s 
supper. I might sing myself hoarse as a raven, God save me! and 
get never a groat. Faith, another day as profitless as this an 'Pve a 
mind to turn Mohock myself.” 

The watch passed, bawling the hour of the night—a broad body 
in a frieze coat, well on in liquor, if one might judge from the way 
his horn lantern swung to and fro as he rolled along. 

The stroller drew himself out of sight in the shadow until the burly 
figure had disappeared in a winding of the way. The moon, having 
struggled from its covering of dark clouds, sent a shaft of light 
across his face. A beardless youth scarce out of his teens, and well- 
favored in feature, for all that about his mouth were hungry lines, and 
his black eyes, peering out from a tousle of curls, were wild and rest- 
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less. Well-darned hosen of butternut hue and a jerkin of faded blue 
covered his slim and shivering form, and on his head he wore a velvet 
cap surmounted by a drooping cock’s-feather. 

‘Presently he essayed to sing, but his numbed fingers drew little 
music from the strings. 


‘* What cheer, what cheer, my merry, merry men, 
Amid the greenwood shaws——” 


Another string snapped, and the singer broke forth into curses, 

“‘ Body o’ me, ’tis an ill omen,” he murmured, examining the instru- 
ment ruefully. ‘How shall I earn my bread now, since the means 
have gone from me? God pity anyone who attacks me to-night, 
for I’ve the humor to choke his weazen with these same broken 
strings that played me false.” 

As he spoke he raised his eyes, and saw that a curtain had been 
drawn aside from the window by which he stood. He could look 
through one of the small leaded panes upon a scene that filled him 
with a sudden hungry rage. 

There, almost within reach of his hand, he saw a table on which 
was spread a bountiful repast. There was a wealth of snowy napery 
and glittering silver and crystal. 

The poor stroller drew his face close to the pane, and gave a long 
and hungry sigh as he noted a noble pasty crowning one end of the 
table, and almost beneath his very nose a larded capon flanked by 
two stone flagons of Rhenish wine. 

“ Now, by our Lady, ’tis a scurvy trick to spread such temptations 
before a luckless wight such as L_ “Tis an invitation to break the 
queen’s laws worthy of old Beelzebub himself ;” and half maddened 
by the sight of this enticing table and its load, he turned away. 

But when he turned again toward the window, he saw that the 
room was no longer empty. A young woman was standing by the 
great oak fireplace warming her hands. They looked to Giles like 
lilies fluttering above the flames. Though the stroller was starving 
he could not but notice that she was strangely beautiful, standing 
there outlined by the ruddy light. Her sparkling hair of reddish 
gold framed in a sad, sweet face, too grave in its expression for one 
so young. About her firm, white throat a simple strand of pearls was 
twined, whose pendant rose and fell on her fair soft bosom just 
rounding into womanly perfection. The stiff white folds of her Ut- 
recht velvet gown but ill concealed the graceful form beneath, as she 
stood there, one satin-shod foot tapping impatiently the polished floor. 

“As I live,” muttered Giles Duresne under his breath, when for a 
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moment she turned her face toward him, ‘‘’tis the Lady Gladys Gal- 
braith, the cause of many of my idle dreamso’ night. Is it fate or 


what that brought me here to-night, spent and aweary at her door?” 


Then his eyes wandered again toward the table and its beautiful, 
tempting burden, and he sighed. 

“The covers are laid for two,” he murmured. ‘ My lady doubtless 
waits her lover. Alas! and must I bide here in patience, and see 
some oiled and curled gallant devour that portly pasty, and dip his 
high-bred nose in yon flagon of Rhenish, while I starve here beneath 


the very window. Body o’ me, ’twas an evil hour when I stumbled in | 


this street, for what I have seen this night hath filled me with more 
evil thoughts and unlawful desires than I have ever known in all my 
strolling days. And yet,” after a moment’s thought, “for all my 


‘hunger I'm glad that fortune hath ruled otherwise. I might be 


tempted to steal, ’tis true, but never, were I conscious, from her— 
no, never from her!” 

The lady in white had begun to show signs of impatience, walking 
hurriedly up and down the room, then pausing for a moment as if 
listening for the sound of footsteps. 

“Tis a lover she waits for, I'll warrant me,’’ said Giles to himself. 


“Some over-fed jackanapes in silk and .velvet, who will take small. 


account of yon supper that fills me with such unholy thoughts, God 
curse him! Yet she hath withal a face that seems merciful as fair. 
I will e’en sing a stave, and peradventure she may be moved to toss 
me a groat, or some of yonder snowy bread, the like of which hath 
not crossed my lips since I parted from Wyndham Rise.” 

And, though the strings of his guitar were mostly broken, and 
the sound was soaked with the dark night-mist, he made out to strike 
a few quavering chords for accompaniment as he sang: 


Though stars in skies may fade, 
The moon wax dim and cold, 
My love, O cruel maid, 
My love will ne’er grow old ; 
My love will ne’er grow old.” 


At the first sound of his voice the lady paused, then advanced 
within arm’s-length of the window and stood silent, listening intently. 

“My music hath melted her,” murmured Giles. ‘I knew she had 
a kindly heart. I shall have my supper yet; God save her.” But, 
even as the words died on his lips, the lady turned, crossed the room 
hastily, and disappeared through the arras. “Now, may my body be 
burned,” cried Giles, flinging down his-instrument in a rage, “if I 
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be not the most unfortunate of men. Just at the moment when her 
face wore a kindly look, as though she would succor me, off she flies 
like a frightened rabbit. A plague take the woman and all her kind, 
say I; they are as fickle of mood asan April day. Faith, I've a mind 
to play her gallant a trick when he comes, for I could hardly suffer 
him to sweep those heavy platters clean before mine eyes, and still 
be patient.” 

At that moment he felt a trembling hand laid lightly on his 
shoulder. Thinking it was doubtless some wandering footpad or 
ill-omened night-bird who had mistaken him for rightful prey, Giles 
hastily put himself on the defensive. 

“Softly, softly, young sir,” said the stranger, an old man with long 


white hair, clad in black velvet, who was shivering as with an ague 


in the keen night air. ‘I am come by my lady’s orders to bid you 
enter,” waving one claw-like hand in the direction of the gloomy 
portal of the building by which they stood. 

Giles saw that he was confronting, evidently, some aged servitor of 
the house, for from a silver chain about the old man’s throat a bunch 
of keys dangled, and he carried in one hand a black staff surmounted 
by a metal ball that sparkled in the moonlight. 

But had Old Nick himself offered the stroller a supper at that 
moment he would have been tempted to accept. At least, the lady 
intended to make him some recompense for his song. Perhaps a 
lunch of bread and meat, in the servants’ kitchen, and a warm corner 
in which to lie for the night. ‘I accept her ladyship’s graceful offer 
with a full heart,” he said, doffing his cap, with its drooping cock’s 
plume ‘‘—but not with a full stomach,” he murmured, under his breath. 

“ Follow me,” said the old man, briefly. 


IL—Waar Berect Gites Douresne THE Dark Hovse. 


Cross at the heels of his venerable guide Giles passed into the 
gloomy hall, where an iron lantern with blue glass shed a ghostly light 
on the effigies of knights in armor on either hand. But the stroller 
thought of little else but his supper, and would rather the sight of a 
kidney pudding than all the armored knights in Christendom. But 
what was his surprise when, having passed some distance along the 
hall, instead of being ushered into the company of the lackeys of 
the house, he found himself suddenly in a blaze of light, and before 
him the lady in white, and, sweeter still, that supper—that lordly sup- 
per for two! 

Giles paused abashed, hardly daring to raise his eyes to the smiling 
ones of the lady. 
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“‘T fear me, mistress ” he stammered, conscious that he must cut 
a sorry figure amid such elegance, with his tattered jerkin and well- 
darned hosen. 

“That you are late?” she asked, with a gentle laugh. “In truth ] 
had just begun to distrust your promise, for the hour was growing 
late. But now that you are come, let us lose no further time in par- 
ley until we have supped. For meat and drink, ’tis said, do promote 
friendship, and there is much to be said between us before midnight.” 


“ With all my heart!” said Giles, seating himself as near as possible 


to the tempting pasty, a little in doubt whether this was not alla 
dream conjured up by his hunger, and whether presently the capon 
would not walk off on its crisp brown legs, and the flagons sink 


through the table, like those of the conjurer at Bartholomew Fair. 
He was content, however, for the present to let matters have their 
course, at least until hunger had been satisfied. After that an ex- 
planation would not matter; it would be too late to rob him of his 
supper. 

So he fell to energetically, so as not to lose any time, while the 
lady watched him with a smile on her face as he made havoc among 
the good things before him. It was only when the sharp edge of his 
appetite had been dulled that she raised her fair face from her hand. 
He saw that she had only sipped a glass of wine during the repast, 
but he had nobly fulfilled the part of two. 

“T fear that you must think me bold to have acted as I have,” she 
ventured, while a slight flush tinged her cheek a delicate rose, “‘ but I 
beg you will not think ill of me too quickly until you have heard my 
reasons.” 

Giles only bowed and raised the flagon of Rhenish to his lips. 

“You must know that we Galbraiths come of a fiery race—quick 
to anger,-and hands ever ready at the hilt. But my mother came of 
different stock, of peaceful yeoman blood, who found no pleasure in 
the brawl of battle and the clash of arms. When she and my father 
were wed the knowing ones shook their heads. ‘The hawk has 
mated the wood-dove,’ they said; ‘no good can come of such a 
match ;’ and even so it fell about. After several unhappy years my 
mother passed away.” The lady paused a moment, and drew her 
hand across her eyes as if to dispel a grievous memory. “It was a 
year about from that time that my father was thrown from a horse 
while hunting, and I was left alone in the world to the care of my 
uncle. Small love doth the earl bear for me, and yet, as he is far 
from rich and I am mistress of many broad acres in Sussex, he hath 
decreed that on my twenty-first birthday I shall marry his son, a roy- 
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sterer and a reveller, who doth aid and abet all the shameful follies 
of the day. 
“This fatal birthday falls to-morrow, when my cousin comes to 


claim me as his wife, and my uncle hath said that if I go not willingly 


to the altar he will send me to live in his tower on the waste lands 
of Moorsex which overlooks the sea. A sad place in which to waste 
one’s years!” said the lady, with a shudder. 

“**Twere a sorry prison in which to hide such charms as thine, mis- 
tress,” said Giles, who, having finished his meal, was now listening 
with admiring attention. 

The Lady Gladys blushed before his ardent eyes, and raised the 
wine-glass to her lips. 

“When mine uncle’s plan was made clear to me,” she continued, 
“T could have thrown myself from the house-top for very despair. J 
marry that town brawler and hockerbite, who, from dawn till dewy 
eve, doth never draw a sober breath? Nay, then, it should not be, 
though I fled London town forever, or killed myself at the altar as 
did poor Lady Galton. Yet how was I to escape the fate that threat- 
ened me? How thwart my uncle’s plans? These were the thoughts 
that tormented me asleep and awake. Already had my uncle given 
orders to jewelers, artificers, and drapers for my wedding garments. 
I saw that neither prayers nor entreaties would shake his purpose, and 
the day of dread was drawing nearer and more near. But my tiring- 
woman, Judith, bade me pluck up spirit and be of good courage. 
‘Why prate of death at thy age?’ she said. ‘Are there not likely 
gallants in London town who would stake their lives to call thee wife? 
Death is a sorry bridegroom for one so young; we shall find thee one 
less cold, doubt not. They shall not give thee over to live with that 
malt-worm, thy cousin, an’ I can help it.’ Now, lest I should make 
a wayward match, my uncle hath kept me in such seclusion that I 
might count my acquaintances upon my finger-ends ; and there were 
none that pleased me, for he took care to surround me with gossipy 
old men whom it was impossible for a young girl to like, much less 
love. So time wore away, and every day the chances of my escape 
from this hateful match grew less, for as the day drew near the house 
was filled with lackeys, who hid behind the arras to listen to myspeech, 
or slunk after me in the street when I went abroad. But one night, 
when I had given over to despair and was sorely distraught, you 
came singing beneath my window the very song I heard from your 
lips but a few moments ago. I saw that nature had dealt fairly with 
you, that you were well-favored in face and form, and had the bearing 
ofa gentleman. Then it was that the humor seized me to commit a 
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grave, unmaidenly act. I sat down and wrote you a note asking your 
name, about your family, and sent it by my tiring-woman, Judith. 
So our correspondence began in secret.” 

A light broke over Giles’s puzzled brain at last. He saw the mis- 
take, and felt sorely ashamed of himself for having unwittingly de- 
ceived her so far. 

“T beg you, mistress——_” he began. 

“Nay, then, hear me out,” she said, with a smile, shaking one finger 
at him playfully, ‘‘ for there is not much more to be told. I learned 
by secret inquiries that you were of noble blood, albeit in impover- 
ished circumstances, of fair fame, and with a reputation for courage 
and valor. I stated my desperate case to you and received a formal 
offer for my hand in marriage, and to-night I was to wait you here 
that a priest might seal the bargain. He waits even now for us be- 
hind the arras,” waving her white hand. 

‘*] fear me, mistress,” stammered poor Giles, “‘ that there hath been 
some grievous error here. Impoverished I am, it is true, but noble 
I am not. I am simply Giles Duresne, a strolling singer, once of 
Wyndham’s Rise, and but lately come to this cruel city.” 

But the Lady Gladys.did not appear to give much heed to this 
announcement. She had bent forward and was listening to a noise 
in the hall without—the sound of a struggle. 

“Nay, then, I will deliver this only into my lady’s hands,” cried a 
boyish voice, while that of the old servitor seemed to be vainly pro- 
testing. 

“Who is it, Gabriel?” called the Lady Gladys, rising and parting 
the arras. | 

The old servitor pushed a little boy in page’s dress into the room 
before him. 

“This young jackanapes,” he gasped, “‘ hath a message for your 
ladyship, and he will give it into none other hands.” 

“Such were my orders,” quoth the lad. ‘And I would have died 
rather than prove false to my charge,” drawing himself up with an 
air of pride. 

‘* Bravely spoken, my boy,” said Lady Gladys, with a kindly smile. 
“And now give here the letter, for I am all curious to know who 
hath written me at this late hour of the night. Mayhap it is 
from my yncle,” she murmured, as she took the envelope from his 
hands. “Perhaps a delay; he cannot be here to-morrow. God 
grant it may be so!" fervently. ‘‘ Why there is blood upon it!” she 
cried, suddenly, as her eyes fell upon a dark red stain upon the corner 
of the letter. Then, not wishing to display her emotion before so 
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many, she said, hastily, “Gabriel, take this lad into the kitchen and 
see that he hath something to eat and drink, for by the mire on his 
garments I can see he hath travelled far. Let him stay here for the 
night an’ he will, and give him a broad piece in the morning for his 
service.” 

The servitor bowed, the page kissed her hand, and she and Giles 
were once more alone. Giles, who had been an interested witness of 
this scene, watched her anxious face as she opened the letter. She 
seemed to be wholly unconscious of his presence. 

“ Wounded unto death this day on Hampstead Heath ina duel 
with Lord Carisbrook,” she read; and the paper fluttered down at 
her feet. Her face was pale as she turned suddenly. ‘Who, then, 
are you?” she asked, flashing a quick glance at Giles, who averted 
his eyes. ‘ Who are you?” 

“As I was about to explain,” he stammered, fumbling at his cap 
in a shamefaced way, “I am Giles Duresne, the son of the rector 
of St. Septimus, at Wyndham Rise, Hertfordshire, compelled by 
stress of fortune to take up the life of a strolling singer.” 

He looked so penitent and unhappy, and with also handsome, that 
she could not find it in her heart to be angry with him. Her face soft- 
ened as she said, “‘ Your song deceived me: it was the signal agreed 
upon for to-night,” seating herself again. “‘ Poor fellow!” looking sadly 
at the letter at her feet. ‘ While we have been making merry here 
he lay dead on the heath ;” and a tear rolled down her cheek as she 
rested her face on her hand in silent thought. 

How often had Giles admired that face before him in days gone 
by, when she had been pointed out to him by his vagabond com- 
panions in the crowd and at Ranelagh Gardens! Little did he think 
while penning sonnets to her eyebrows that he would be so close to 
their fair owner. . 

The watch passed, bawling the hour, “Twelve by the clock, and all 
is well!” 

The Lady Gladys raised herself with a start, as if from some pain- 
ful dream. 

“Forgive me,” she said, “for apparent rudeness, but this death 
hath completely confounded me. Though we never met, I knew by 
his letters that this valorous heart that now is silenced forever was of 
noble mould.” Then, brushing her hand hastily across her eyes, she 
said : ‘‘But this is no time for idle tears. Time threatens me. Ina few 
hours at the most my uncle will be here, and with him his precious 
son. Was ever maid in such an unhappy plight as I?” Then, as her 
eyes met those of Giles Duresne, she said, gently, “Pardon me if 
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I am sad, but the very thought of this hateful marriage doth work 
a madness in my brain. I know not which way to turn for help in 
my need. I would rather change with the kitchen-maid than be the 
creature of my cousin’s cruel will.” 

“Tt is I who must ask your pardon, mistress,” said Giles, meekly, 
“for having profited by your mistake. But little conscience hath 
an empty stomach, and I was sorely tempted. Now am I refreshed 
in soul as well, since it hath been my privilege to see your face. I 
little thought it would ever be my fortune to sit at meat with the 
Lady Gladys Galbraith.” 

“So, then, you know my name?” she asked, with a smile, flashing a 
quick glance at his picturesque figure. 

“Marry, do I, these many weeks,” said Giles ; ‘and have seen thee, 
too, often enough on thy way to St. Paul’s in the great chariot with its 
powdered lackeys. I have e’en lingered until the services were over 
to catch a fleeting glimpse of thy face.” 

The Lady Gladys blushed before his admiring gaze, and yet it was 
patent that his words did not displease her. 

“Thou art as cunning in compliments as a court gallant,” she said, 
with a smile. “And thou sayest thy father’s name is Duresne, a 
parson of Wyndham Rise? Not him they called the ‘fighting par- 
son,’ of whom I have often heard my father tell?” 

“Even so, my lady ; but neither Church nor State have shown him 
favor for his valor, so he hath gone back to his fold and the consola- 


tion of his books. I came but lately to London town to be a poet, © 


and but sorry recompense I received from the flighty Muse, so I 
turned stroller in self-defence, though much against my will.” 

“You come of a brave family,” said Lady Gladys; “I know them 
well by repute and hearsay. Ihave no fear that thou wilt turn 
to evil account all that hath been said this night. Nay,” as he was 
about to interpose a vigorous protest, “I need not the double assur- 
ance of thy word. Ican see that thou art a gentleman, though fallen 
in sooth on evil times, and I trust thee ;” and a bright smile played 
about her mouth as she held toward him her hand in token of am- 
ity. Giles could not resist the temptation to raise it to his lips, and 
then looked as shamefaced and confused as if he had ie guilty of 
some act of dishonor. 

They were both silent for several moments, and her fate became 
suddenly grave and dark. 

“T am in a painful plight,” she murmured, sadly ; “I know not 
which way to turn for help and succor. Help me; advise me what to 
do, ” looking at him imploringly. 
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“Would it not be possible to fly this house—to escape across the 
border, where your uncle would not dare to follow? I would gladly 
aid you,” eagerly. 

“T had thought of that, but the chances of success would be few, 
and I should only lead you into useless dangers. My uncle would 
punish me severely if I were apprehended in flight, while you,” with 
a shudder, “ might lose your life. For he stands high in favor with 
our gracious Queen Anne, and is free to work his evil will against 
me. It would be a sorry move to risk thy head when it becomes 
thee so well.” 

“Nay, if my life were but the price of thy liberty I would lay it 
down gladly,” said Giles. ‘‘’Tis all I have to offer in thy need, God 
pity me!” 

“TI thank thee from my heart,” giving him a grateful look that set 
his heart beating wildly. ‘ But there must be some alternative, some 
safer way than flight to escape my importunate cousin. Think—think! 
The hateful hour draws near. Counsel me what to do in mine ex- 
tremity.” 

“TI would to God I might, mistress; but what can a poor stroller 
do?” 

She seemed slightly disappointed, and for some time no word 
passed between them, but when he raised his eyes it was to confront 
hers bent earnestly upon him. She blushed and seemed confused, 
while he was none the less so. 

“Tis a pitiful life I shall lead in the gray tower by Moorsex,” she 
said, with a sigh, “an’ I marry not my cousin.” 

“ Aye, pitiful indeed, mistress.” 

‘‘ With only the sea-mews and a deaf old woman for company.” 

“A living death, God pity thee!” 

She looked at him fixedly a moment and then rose and stood before 
him in all the glory of her young womanhood against the frame of fire. 

‘*Tell me, am I fair?” she asked, with a smile on her lips, “and 
would’st thou dare anything for my sake?” 


Giles trembled. He drank in the beauty of her soft brown eyesand . 


the splendors of her bosom’s snow. His senses were steeped in the 
fresh perfume of her presence. 

“ Aye, to the death!” he cried. ‘If this marriage be so hateful 
to thee, as I know it is, it shall never take place, even though thy 
cousin should be slain.” 

‘* Nay, then, I will have no blood spilt on my account, young Hot- 
spur. Is there no moderate way in which to check his pretensions? ” 
again looking at him with that earnest gaze. 
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“T can think of none.” 

“Why,” she asked, blushing, ‘‘may not a marriage interpose te 
save me from my cousin, instead of a funeral?” 

He looked into her eyes, puzzled still. She stood with a glorious 
smile on her face that sent a thrill of dangerous hope to his heart. 
He made one step toward her and paused. Then like a flash he 
read the tender message in those fathomless eyes. 

“You—do—not—mean that—I——” falling at her feet and cover- 
ing her hand with kisses. 

The arras parted. He hada glimpse of an altar.with yellow candles 
burning—a priest intoning. 

“Come!” she said, raising him, with a smile. ‘Come ; the priest 
awaits us!” 


Meerine sy 


Trove the morning mist rode two men adown the muddy high- 
way. The heavy dew glistened in the gray beard of the leader, while 
his companion, a young man with a broad red face, was spattered 
from crown to toe with mud, as though his horse had thrown him in 
the ditch. 

“A stormy sky for thy wedding morn,’ > quoth the elder, looking 
upward; “and cursed chill!” with a shudder. 

‘‘ Nay, love shall make the day warm,” said the other, with a harsh 
laugh. ‘I shall not miss the sun while gazing fondly in my cousin’s 
eyes.” 

The father did not answer, for just then he was occupied with his 
horse, which had taken fright at something in the road, which drew 
a volley of curses from his lips. 

As they reached Blackheath a chariot, smartly driven, came rolling 
down the incline toward the sorry-looking riders. 

‘Now, as I live,” cried the younger, “if I mistake not, yon chariot 
is our own. Who hath taken it out at this hour of the morning ?” 

“ That we shall soon discover,” growled the uncle. ‘I doubt not 
but that it is some trick that Gladys would play on us, for she hath 
little liking for this marriage, curse her!” 

** Aye, thou art right. E’en nowI saw her frightened face peep 
from the window. She hath profited by our absence to seek to es- 
cape. We shall see, mistress—we shall see!” an: putting spurs to 
his horse he galloped forward to meet the chariot. Menacing the 
driver with his pistol he ordered him to stop, and then rode around 
to the window, where Gladys’s anxious eyes regarded his approach. 

‘Happily met, cousin,” he cried, doffing his plumed hat with an 
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air of mock politeness. ‘“ But whither away so early in the morning? 
Was it impatience to meet thy future lord that brought thee here at 
such an unreasonable hour? Let me be thy escort home again, for 
very shortly we must stand before the altar.” 

“The ceremony hath already taken place,” said Lady Gladys, pluck- 
ing upcourage. ‘Thou art late by several hours for thine own wed- 
ding, cousin ; so go thy way, and I will e’en go mine.” 

“ What means the chit ?” quoth the uncle. ‘“ She speaks in riddles.” 

‘‘ Which I will readily unravel!” cried Giles Duresne, who now 
appeared at the window of the chariot. 

“Who is this jackanapes? ” shouted the cousin. 

“Giles Duresne, at your service, Crack-pot!” was the answer. 

“And my lawful husband,” said the Lady Gladys, laying one hand 
affectionately on his shoulder. ‘We were married two hours ago as 
fast as the Church could bind us.” 

“Tt shall be annulled by the queen,” roared her uncle, in a fury of 
rage; “that I swear.” 

“T will spit thee on. my sword, ” growled the son. ‘Come out 
from thy hiding behind a woman.” 

“I do not hide before such swashbucklers as s you !” cried Giles, 
stepping out on the road, and drawing the sword with which he was 
now provided. ‘You sought to marry this lady to one she loathed, 
and her spirit rebelled. You have been rightly served.” 

“Thy conquest shall not avail thee long,” snarled the elder, 
now apoplectic with rage. ‘This is your work. We will dispose of 
your case first, and then take up with hers. You have trapped her 
into this marriage, if, indeed, one hath taken place ; she holds me too 
much in fear to ever dare to thwart my will. She marries my son to- 
day, mark you, if she first becomes a widow.” 

The Lady Gladys had a frightened view of three clashing swords, 
and hid her face behind the curtains of the chariot and wept. -What 
could Giles do against two such skilled opponents ? 

And, indeed, it was going ill with the ex-stroller, who had not held 
a sword in his hand for many months. Already his wrist was weak- 
ening, and he had given himself up for lost. 

Just then a clatter of hoofs was heard, and a band of the queen’s 
troops swept down upon the scene. 

‘What's this?” cried the captain, a grizzled warrior on a superb 
gray horse, riding forward. “Two men against a stripling. Nay, 
then, ’tis not fair. Put upeyour swords,” he said, turning to father 
and son, “or I will e’en give you a taste of my own steel that you 
will not soon forget.” 
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The pair obeyed sullenly, with many a muttered curse. 

“Now, then,” addressing Giles, “what is the meaning of all this? 
Let your answer be brief, for I go on a mission from the court. Who 
are these men that you have been fighting with ?” 

“ Nay, I know not,” said the young man. ‘I have never set eyes on 
them before. I was travelling peaceably along the highway in com- 
pany with my wife——” 

“She is not his wife,” roared the uncle, with an oath. ‘She is my 
own niece, betrothed to my son, and he hath kidnapped her.” 

« Silence!” said the captain, sternly, laying his hand on his sword- 
hilt, “or thou shalt answer to me, Go on, young a, hen thy 


story. Thou wert riding peacefully along the highway—— 

** Aye, when these ruffians stopped the coach and assaulted me.” 

“He lies!” growled the uncle. ‘‘ You shall suffer all of you for 
this. My name is Galbraith, a colonel of her Majesty’s troops and 
high in favor.” 

“Thou shalt have thy say in good season and before the proper 
authorities,” quoth the captain ; ‘‘ but for the. present hold thy peace. 
This youth hath an honest face ; he tells a straight story, and I believe 
him ; while thou and the toss-pot at thy side look more like knights 
of the road than soldiers. Lead them away,” waving his hand to 
some of his men. ‘They will be none the worse for an hour in 
Bridewell.” 

And, swearing and howling, the uncle and son were hustled upon 
their horses, and the troopers were soon galloping down the road in 
the direction of the town. 

The Lady Gladys, who had heard only the clash of swords, and was 
ignorant of what had taken place, was trembling with terror when 
her husband rejoined her. 

‘Oh, Giles, I was afraid they had killed thee!” she murmured, with 
tears in her eyes. ‘Thou art wounded—there is blood upon thy 
coat.” 

“Nay, ‘tis but a scratch,” with a laugh ; “and since the fight is 
over, heart of mine, let us talk of love,” as he stooped and kissed her 
lips. 

Ernest De Lancry Pierson. 
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Tue fact of industrial discontent does not need to be proved. The 


- reasons for it have been searched for by business and professional 


men without much result. Some months ago a board of army officers 
examined several other commissioned officers as to the reasons why 
private soldiers deserted, but no one had any explanation of the phe- 
nomenon except that the non-commissioned officers were bad men. 
And so the men who receive profits and dividends and salaries have 
asked themselves and one another why the men who receive wages 


are discontented, and they have found out nothing except that in their 


judgment master-workmen and walking delegates are bad men. 

Under the title of “‘The Industrial Republic” I pointed out in a 
magazine article, in June, 1886, the analogy between political and 
industrial discontent. This analogy leads directly to the primary 
cause of restlessness and complaint among the wage-earners. It is 
that consolidation of manufacturing and trading and transportation, 
which is the striking feature of this age, and which results in putting 
a large number of employees under one employer, or one firm or 
company of employers. The question now is not as to the merit of 
the present system ; it is as to the facts. Ifa thousand or five thou- 
sand men find their wages fixed and their employment determined 
according to a single will, discontent is liable to breed among them. 
They may be well treated, but they do not know whether they are as 
well treated as they might be. What they see and feel is that their 
means of subsistence, and the question whether they shall live in com- 
fort or in penury, is determined by one man, who is in no way ac- 
countable to them, and whose interests are adverse to theirs in the 
sense that buyer and seller have adverse interests ; they are selling 
labor and he is buying, and he fixes the price. It was not because 
they were so badly governed, or because they were governed worse 
than people in some other age or land, that the American colonists 
were discontented : it was because they were governed by people who 
in no sense represented them, who were in nowise accountable to 
them, and whose interests were diverse from theirs. 

A second cause of discontent is that the legislative and judicial 
institutions of the country, and the organs of public opinion, are as 
completely under the influence of the employers as the Parliament, 
press, and bench of England were under the influence of the great 
landlords prior to the reform legislation that began in 1832. This 
may be a good thing, or it may be unfortunate, but without remedy. 
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The point at present is simply to recognize the fact. Legislators 
and judges are pretty generally successful men, in the counting-house 
sense of the term, and no man is deeply sensible of the need of re- 
pairing a bridge that has carried him over the stream he does not 
expect to cross again. Most of them are employers, or socially, 
commercially, and politically associated with employers. Their point 
of view is that of the employer. The employee feels like an Alsatian 
under German or an Irishman under English government. The 
government may be abstractly good, but he does not believe that it 
has any regard for him. The owner of a newspaper is necessarily an 
employer. In the abstract he might sympathize with the bricklayers’ 
union, but then there is the typographical union; there is a primal 
law of self-defence that sets him against that. Does this primal law 
settle the whole labor question, and make discussion idle? No. The 
essential condition of social order is that to the largest possible extent 
every man shall assign over his rights of self-defence to the state. 

The third cause of industrial discontent is an immediate result of 
the cause just mentioned. The laws are made by men who are rich, 
or whose re-election depends upon rich men ; they are construed and 
administered by men who, until they became judges, were the attor- 
neys of corporate and private interests which in no small number of 
cases were antagonistic to the interests of the masses of the people. 
What passes for public sentiment is the sentiment of the exchange, 
of the club, and of the men who can afford to own large newspapers. 
So universally is this true that, while a man may advocate to any 
extreme the interests of the moneyed classes, he cannot advocate the 
interests of the poor and the wage-earners without being denounced 
in leading newspapers as a demagogue and a blatherskite. The hired 
agent of capital may do what he pleases without comment, but the 
bill of fare of an ordinary hotel dinner partaken of by a hired agent 
of labor is now going the rounds of the press to discredit this man 
with the labor organizations, who pay their agent more than their 
individual members earn, for the same reason that the people of the 
United States pay their President as much as a hundred average citi- 
zens can earn. This third cause of industrial discontent is that law, 
the administration of law, and what passes for public sentiment, all 
co-operate to repress among men who receive wages those acts which 
are permitted to men who receive profits and dividends. 

On July 8, 1886, six men were sent to the city prison in New York 
for distributing handbills asking people not to buy bread at Widow 
Landgraf's bakery. But on July 8, 1890, a Grand Jury in New York 
refused to indict the cloakmakers who had by concerted action locked 
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out their employees because there was a strike in the shop of one of 
the members of the association. And on August 15, 1890, five strik- 
ing cigar-makers in Binghamton were sentenced to one hundred 
days in the penitentiary for the offence of “ picketing” the factories. 
Compare this sentence with the fine of $20 which was imposed, Sep- 
tember 16th, on Cluett, Coon & Co., the largest collar and shirt man- 
ufacturers in Troy, N. Y., for the violation of the factory laws in working 
women overtime. ‘This is the firm,” says a despatch from Troy, 
“ which, through its watchman, one night last week, excluded Deputy 
Factory Inspector Hooley from its premises when he endeavored to 
enter the building to investigate whether the law was violated.” The 
District Attorney is quoted as saying that the lockout by the cloak- 
manufacturers was as fully covered by the “ boycott” act of the State 
of New York as the boycott by the bakers in 1886. The judge is said 
to have remarked of the inaction of the Grand Jury, ‘‘It is a most 
dangerous precedent to establish to let the working-men know that 
there is one law for the rich and another law for the poor.” That 


' precedent has been established by 2 Grand Jury composed almost 


entirely of employers, and including one of the richest men in the 
United States. 

Now, why is it that the commercial and professional classes de- 
mand the punishment of men who combine to raise the rate of 
wages and protect the men who combine to lower the rate of wages? 
The truth is not often admitted, but it is frankly stated in one of his 
lectures on labor and wages by Lord Brassey, a man of wealth, and 
the son of the man who probably employed more free labor than any 
other man in history. He says, “ Much of the objection that exists 
in the public mind toward trades-unions rests, as it must be con- 
fessed, on the general reluctance to see any effort made to raise the 
price of labor.” The commercial and professional classes are buyers 
of labor, and they resent any combination or act on the part of the 
sellers of labor that is calculated to enhance the price. 

There is, perhaps, no other act of organized labor more widely con- 
demned than the sympathetic strike. This is condemned for its folly 
by men who imagine themselves to be quite in sympathy with the 
labor movement. Yet the sympathetic lockout is a matter of common 
occurrence, and hardly ever excites adverse comment in newspapers, 
clubs, and exchanges. If a newspaper does denounce a sympathetic 
lockout it is pretty sure to learn from other newspapers, and from 
merchant princes, railroad kings, and other pecuniary potentates, that 
the editor of the paper is a demagogue, who is “ pandering to the 
lower classes.” 
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I have mentioned the fact that last summer, there being a strike in 
one cloak-shop in New York, the manufacturers, by concerted action, 
closed their shops and turned all their operatives out. In August last, 
Vice-President Webb, of the New York Central Railroad, according 
to a statement attributed to him in the daily papers, said he had 
closed the repair-shops and thrown twelve hundred men out of em- 
ployment because some of the train-men were on a strike, and he 
believed that the men in the repair-shops were helping them. A 
despatch from Pittsburg, September 5th, announced the organization 
of an association, including the Westinghouse concern in Pittsburg, 
the Yale Lock and Colt’s Arms companies in Connecticut, and other 
organizations, employing fifty thousand men, bound by an agreement 
that if there were a strike in one establishment all the other estab- 
lishments should discharge their workmen until the strikers had 
submitted to their masters, and that a man who struck in one of the 
associated establishments was not to be employed in any other one. 
This past summer there was a strike in one of the morocco-shops in 
Lynn, Mass. On September 6th, all the manufacturers were notified 
by the walking delegate of their union—I mean the secretary of their 
association—to lock out fifteen hundred workmen. On August 22d 
last it was decided, not by Mr. John T. Moulton, but by the Morocco 
Manufacturers’ Association in Lynn, that if the men wished to return 
to work in John T. Moulton’s shop they must do so at two dollars less 
per week than they got at the time of the strike. Three years ago, in 
Haverhill, Mass., there was a strike in one shoe-shop against a reduc- 
tion of wages. The Shoe and Leather Exchange, a combination of 
employers, closed every shop in town. In the same year, 1887, the 
chasers in one silver manufacturing establishment struck, and all the 
other silver-ware manufacturers dismissed every chaser in their em- 
ploy who was a Knight of Labor. Four hundred men who had not 
struck were locked out. Not one word of adverse comment on these 
things comes from the great newspapers that denounce the folly and 
the wickedness of sympathetic strikes. In 1887 the bricklayers in 
Chicago had the unspeakable effrontery to insist that the wages they 
had earned during the week should be paid to them on Saturday, and 
the combined builders replied by dismissing all the men in their 
employ, whether bricklayers or others. There was a strike in one 
clothing-shop in Philadelphia, in 1887, and the manufacturers, by 
combined action, closed their shops. In Boston, in the same year, a 
cigar manufacturer became afraid that his men would strike, and the 
Cigar Manufacturers’ Association closed all the shops. 

The boycott is a weapon which is condemned only when used by 
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working-men. When the Reading Iron Works, whose closure was not 
due to labor agitation, were reopened, employment was refused to 
every man who was a member of a labor organization. Three years 
ago, thirty-seven New Jersey leather manufacturers bound themselves 
to each other under a penalty of one thousand dollars not to employ 
a Knight of Labor. Last winter the superintendent of the Long Isl- 
and Railroad discharged the telegraph operators at Jamaica and Mor- 
ris Park because they had been chosen officers in the Order of Tele- 
graphers, and all other operators were warned not to join the order. 

The President of the Spring Valley Coal Company, in Illinois, has 
denied that after the strike in that mine in 1889 the members of the 
Relief Committee among the miners had been blacklisted ; but the 
President did not have charge of the mines personally ; he lived at a 
distance ; and the evidence that he is mistaken is conclusive. I have 
no doubt that the New York Evening Post regards the blacklisting 
of members of relief committees as a necessary piece of discipline. 
Hunger is the natural ally of the employer in fixing the price he will 
pay for labor, and interference with hunger is, therefore, insubordina- 
tion. The President of the Spring Valley Company, whose agent 
refused work to the members of the relief committee when other 
strikers were re-employed, is the gentleman, who, if the New York 
Sun is to be trusted, wrote to President Depew of the New York 
Central Railroad, begging for a pass for a friend, and. saying, “ Al- 
though you are a Republican and I am a Democrat, we do not differ 
much in regard to our views in connection with corporate property, 
and I may be able to serve these interests should I pull through [be 
elected to Congress] again.” 

Analogous to these cases is that of the associated brick manufact- 
urers, who, on September 5, 1890, agreed not to deliver any more 
brick in New York, even under contracts, so long as the brick of any 
one of the manufacturers was discriminated against. 

The labor unions are bitterly denounced because they try to pre- 
vent men from working for wages not satisfactory to the union. But 
this denunciation does not proceed, as it pretends to, from an acute 
sense of individual rights, but from a selfish desire to keep wages 
low. Ifa man wishes to sink his individuality in a joint-stock com- 
pany, and give his proxy to a man he never saw, and allow his busi- 
ness affairs to be regulated in a secret directors’ meeting where he 
has no voice, and the public no knowledge of what goes on, he is 
welcome to. But if he sinks his individuality in a labor union, we 
are inexpressibly shocked. We who buy labor are enthusiastic 
champions of the right of a man to sell his labor ata “cut” rate. 
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We have a profound contempt for the man who, in national, politi- 
cal, social, and religious affairs, makes the best terms he can for him- 
self, irrespective of the interests of the body of which he is a mem- 
ber; but in labor matters we pretend to admire it. In truth we do 
not, but it helps to keep the price of labor down. 


The employers have just as keen a sense of the damaging effects 


of underbidding as the employees have. They form associations to 
avoid bidding against one another, but do all in their power to pre- 
vent the workmen from following their example. On October 12, 
1888, the bakers of Newark, N. J., agreed with each other, under a 
penalty of $300, not to sell bread at less than five cents a loaf at 
wholesale, and at the same time they reduced the weight of the loaf. 
In Chicago, on September 4th, Chairman Goddard, of the Western 
Passenger Association, fined the Kansas City, St. Joseph, and Council 
Bluffs Railroad for selling a ticket to St. Paul for $14 instead of 
$15.85. Much sympathy has been expressed for the New York widow 
whose bake-shop was boycotted, but none for the Philadelphia widow, 
who, in October, 1888, found it impossible to buy goods for her art 
store because she had been accused of cutting prices, and, pending 
her trial for this offence, not known to the laws of her country, the 
New York wholesalers would not sell to her. The Atkinson Car 
Spring Company, in 1888, applied for membership in a combination 
of railway-spring manufacturers, which had been organized to regu- 
late prices, a pernicious object when sought by workmen. The total 
amount of work to be done was allotted among the members of the 
association. Each member paid two per cent on his allotment, and 
fifteen per cent on all he did in excess. These sagacious agreements 
for self-protection are precisely analogous to those wicked and tyran- 
nical rules of the labor union which require each member to con- 
tribute so much per week to the common fund, which regulate the 
number of hours he shall work, and fine him if he does more than 
his share. Each member also had to exhibit his contracts to the 
association. As the allotment to the Atkinson Company was very 
small, the fine for overwork would have been ruinous, and the com- 
pany refused to go into the combination. The combination then 
arranged with the American Steel Association that the latter should 
charge the Atkinson Company $10 per ton for steel in excess of the 
price charged members of the combination ; and the members of the 
combination agreed among themselves that whenever the Atkinson 
Company bid on a contract, a member of the association was to take 
the contract at less than cost, and the loss was to be made up to. it 
out of the common fund. This meant the complete and speedy ruin 
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of the Atkinson Company. In October, 1888, the manufacturers of 
perforated chair-seats agreed with one another not to sell goods, ex- 
cept at special and high rates, to dealers who cut prices, and each 
member of the association deposited a large sum of money in the 
common fund, to be forfeited in case he violated any rule of the as- 
sociation. The manufacturers and jobbers of jewelry have a trust, 
which, in October, 1888, drove J. M. Chandler & Co., of Cleveland, 
into bankruptcy, by simply refusing to sell goods to them. Dueber, 
the watch-case manufacturer, was forced into the combination un- 


willingly, but when the combination ordered him to break a contract 


for five thousand cases with the Rockford Watch Company because 
the latter had withdrawn from the combination, he refused to obey. 
The combination tried to ruin him, and would probably have suc- 
ceeded if he had not owned a watch-factory and been able to put 
complete goods on the market. In 1887 the burial-case manufact- 
urers decided to ruin an outside concern unless it came into the as- 
sociation. It was arranged with the coffin-hardware pool that if the 
outside manufacturer did not raise his prices for caskets, he should 
be compelled to pay a higher price for his coffin-trimmings than the 
members of the trust had to pay. 

The expansion of the railroad system and the consolidation of 
lines is daily throwing vaster and vaster numbers of men under the 
absolute control of one man. The corporation is the party that is 
under obligations to the community, but, relying upon the public im- 
patience of inconvenience, the managers carry things with a high hand 
and trust securely to public irritation to force the employees into 
submission. The New York Evening Post has evolved the wonderful 
theory that, while the public recognizes no obligation on its part to 
the railway and telegraph employees, the latter are under serious ob- 
ligations to the former; the corporations may do business on their 
own terms or not at all, but the employees must keep business going 
no matter what the terms are. Railway and telegraph employees are 
to be deemed soldiers in an army, and subjected to military discipline. 
This is the ecstasy of a commuter’s mind unbalanced by the inter- 
ruption of suburban traffic. The public guarantees its soldiers con-. 
tinuity of employment, trial before dismissal, a pension in case of 
sickness or injury, pensions for surviving widows and children, a re- 
tired list, and a home. Now, what does the public guarantee railway 
employees? What do the railroad companies guarantee them? Why, 
brakemen are ground up under the wheels every week because safety- 
appliances would cost a little money, and the public, that is, the na- 
tion, will not compel the companies to incur the expense. The rail- 
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way companies will go on crushing brakemen and burning up pas- 
sengers until the day of judgment unless the law compels them to 
abolish link-couplings and car-stoves. And yet, with all the slaugh- 
ter for which corporate parsimony or indifference is responsible, the 
Evening Post sees the dreadful influence of the Knights of Labor in 
the late accident on the Old Colony Railroad in Massachusetts. 

To minds of a certain class it seems to be conclusive of all debate 
to say that a railroad company must have the right to dismiss its 
employees at any time and for any cause, and without accountability 
to anyone. But if a railroad company picked out for dismissal, not 
Knights of Labor, but all the Democrats in its employ, or all the 
communicants in Protestant churches, I think many people who im- 
agine the acts of a railroad-manager are too high and sacred to be 
inquired into, would find the acts and motive of the railroad-manager 
legitimate subjects of investigation. 

But what sort of men are these railroad magnates who are to be 
deemed as sacred as kings used to be? The Inter-State Commerce 
Commission quotes with approval the judgment of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Inter-State Commerce that railroad management has been 
wasteful and extravagant. Judge Cooley investigated the passenger- 
rate war in Chicago two years ago, and his report shows the railroad 
officials in the act of defying the law, sacrificing the interests of the 
stockholders, violating their agreements with each other, and surrep- 
titiously combining with the “ scalpers” to cheat the public, and then 
lying about it. Judge Gresham’s decision in a case involving the 
Wabash Railroad receivership in 1886 arraigns four of the most pow- 
erful railroad men in this country, for gross frauds and swindling. 
The New York papers of September 6, 1890, published the charges of 
Illinois Central stockholders, that the bad management of the officers 
had brought the road to the verge of ruin, and demanding the elec- 
tion of new officers who should be practical railroad men, and “ the 
establishment of closer and more cordial relations between the com- 
pany and the public, the patrons of the road, and its employees.” On 
March 24, 1888, the Chicago, Rock Island, & Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany filed in the United States District Court in Chicago a paper 
charging the Chicago, Burlington, & Quincy Railroad Company 
with waging a disastrous rate war for the avowed purpose of compel- 
ling the railroads in Dlinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and Mis- 
souri to put all their business absolutely in the hands of a trust 
in order to escape bankruptcy, and that the company permitted the 
strike then in operation on its own lines because it would aid the rate 
war in demoralizing business, reducing revenues, and forcing othet 
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companies to go into the trust ; that it was the purpose of the Bur- 
lington company, by bringing about a strike on its own line first, to 
absorb all the engineers and firemen in the United States who were 
not members of the Brotherhood, and thereby render it impossible 
for its competitors to man their roads, and that its demand for inter- 
change of traffic was not made in good faith, but for the purpose of 
bringing about a strike on the other lines. 

No two papers in the country are less influenced by the feelings of 
railway employees than the New York Nation and Sun. The Nation 
of November 22, 1888, said, ‘‘ A really ‘smart’ president or general 
manager . . . can do more harm to his own railroad, as well as 
others, than State legislatures or Knights of Labor. . . . The 
stockholders submit to the loss of their property with the apathy of 
subjects of an Asiatic despotism, while their servants exult in irre- 


sponsibility. . . . They are willing to be as lavish with their 
stockholders’ money as Artemus Ward was with the blood of his 
wife’s relatives. . . . Some managers have a very low conception 


of their powers and responsibilities. Their views as to obtaining 
business seem to be those of the ordinary commercial traveller, and 
they have not sufficient breadth of mind to appreciate the advantages 
of honorable management. . . .. They have created a dangerous 
public prejudice against railroads by their duplicity and arrogance.” 
In a leading editorial, April 8, 1888, the Sun was even more severe, 


~ Under the caption of “ Villainous Railroad Managers,” this paper 


said : “ The railroad managers of the West combined with the stock- 
jobbers of Chicago to raid values for common account. .. . Too 
many among the managers of our Western roads are men of a very 
low stamp. They are unfit for any important trust, largely devoid 
of moral sense and of any consciousness of what an honest responsi- 
bility implies. . . . There is no railroad whose management is 
vested in Chicago, or administered by persons associated with Chi- 
cago interests, that is not dishonestly managed, run for private ends 
and in disregard of all owners’ rights.” 

It will be observed that these papers ocunplain of the way the 
managers deal with money. They never complain of the way the 
managers deal with men. But if this is the conduct of railroad 
managers toward the public, upon whom they depend for business, 
and toward the stockholders, to whom they purport to be responsi- 
ble, how wise and just are they likely to be in the treatment of 
the employees upon whom they acknowledge no dependence, and to 
whom they admit no responsibility ? Frep. Perry Powers. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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IS THERE AN OPEN POLAR SEA? 


Wane I was with the whaling fleet in the Arctic Ocean, in 1887, I 
became much interested in the Open Polar Sea theory. I had never 
given the theory any thought, so was open to conviction on either 
side of the question, though possibly I was inclined to believe the 
theory. Finally I settled down to systematically interviewing the 
masters—men of twenty or twenty-five years’ experience in Arctic 
navigation. They were men of great keenness and had practical rea- 
sons for everything, men who have made their way from the fore- 
castle to the cabin, and unquestionably the most experienced Arctic 
navigators in the world. It was these men who were consulted in 
regard to the Jeannette expedition, and who foretold just what hap- 
pened. 

In these interviews I threw aside all speculations, and put the 
question direct: “ Captain, from your experience as an Arctic navi- 
gator, what do you think of the theory that there is an open sea at 
the pole?” 

Captain Edmund Kelley has probably given the subject more 
thought than any other master. His attention was first called to it 
by a discussion of the theory that two warm under-currents—one from 
the Kuro Siwo, or Japan current, passing through Behring Straits, and 
the other from the Gulf Stream, passing through Davis Strait—meet 
at the pole, form a whirlpool, and maintain an open sea. “This is o 
very pretty theory,” said Captain Kelly, “and may possibly be all 
right as far as the Gulf Stream part is concerned ; but I know that 
the Kuro Siwo does not materially affect the upper part of Behring 
Sea or the Arctic beyond. In 1871 I took the temperature of the 
water three times a day for four months, during my passage through 
Behring Sea, Behring Straits, and into the Arctic Ocean. My ship 
was wrecked that year, and I lost all my data, so that I can give no 
figures I found practically no variation in the temperature of the 
water, possibly two degrees between the top and the bottom, when 
the water was twenty fathoms, or so, deep. But there was no trace 
of any warm current. 

“There is a very little ebb or flow of tide in the Arctic, but occa- 
sionally there are very strong currents. All winter there is a gen- 
eral flow of tide and ice toward the south, while in summer this flow 
is northward. Thus, when Captain Barnes abandoned the Ontario in 
1866, in latitude 71° 30’, near Herald Island, the southerly flow of ice 
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and current that winter carried her through the Straits with the pack 
down to and below latitude 66°, where the natives went on board of 
her. This shows the trend of the current in winter. During the 
month of May, changes in the wind bring about a northerly current. 
In winter the wind almost always blows southerly. 

‘“‘T never saw anything in the currents, or the ice, that would lead 
me to believe that there was an Open Polar Sea. The southern edge 
of the solid north pack is governed by wind and weather. At the 
point where the warm current ought to be according to the theory, 
that is, opposite the Straits, is always the most southern point of the 
pack, ‘ Post-office Point,’ as we whalemen call it. This varies from 
168° to 169° west longitude, and from latitude 69° to 71°. It was so 
named because ships from the eastward and westward formerly met 
there to exchange news, It is always below the general line of ice, 
and bears every indication of having shoals, or land, behind it. 
Here it is that the current coming up through the Straits in sum- 


mer separates, one part going to the northeast, the other to the north- - 


west. 

“Dr. Kane tells of open water, but he did not see it himself. 
The man who did see it was not an experienced Arctic navigator or 
traveller. Hall and other explorers have been much farther north, 
but they report no such open water. We whalemen, when in the 
ice, often see a ‘water sky,’ and after long and tedious ‘icing’ find 
that what we mistook for open water was simply a break in the ice. 
The ice may close in before we get there, or we may imagine our- 
selves in open water, but suddenly find ourselves beset again. 
Briefly stated, my experience has been that the farther north I go, 
the colder my toes get, and I believe at the pole there may be noth- 
ing but ice, and ice, and ice, 

“Tmagine two men, one on the Greenwich meridian, the other at 
180. Both travel north and reach the pole. Although there was half a 
day between them at the start, there will be none at the pole, neither 
of them having made any longitude. It is the same date to both. 
Neither can look in any direction except to the south, even if they 
stand back to back. A step in any direction is toward the south. It 
must either be all midday or midnight. 

“ There is no possibility of reaching the pole from the northwest 
of America. The Jeannette expedition was based apparently upon 
the supposition that Wrangel Land was larger, and extended perhaps 
to the pole. Advice was asked of some of us whaling captains, at a 
conference in San Francisco, just before she sailed, and our unanimous 
caution was to beware of a hole cff into the northwest between Herald 
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Island and Wrangel Land. The steamer went deliberately into this 
hole and was lost.” 

Captain Lewis Williams said: ‘I have been to the bulkhead (as 
we whalemen call the line of perpetual ice) many times, and I have 
followed it from east of Point Barrow to the west of Herald Island. 
It is always practically in the same latitude. To get beyond it is 
impossible. When beset in the ice we often meet open holes, and an 
inexperienced navigator would frequently imagine himself in an open 
sea, when in fact he is simply in a hole. There might be a consider- 
able swell on, but instead of indicating the absence of ice, as would be 
supposed, it would often indicate that ice was not far away. Ice cannot 
be distinguished at a distance of over ten miles, or fifteen at the most. 
Dr. Kane reported an open sea, but it must have been one of these 
holes, for he was not in a position to look far ahead. Arctic ice is 
quite flat, seldom exceeding ten feet in height, though popular belief 
would have it mountains high. 

‘In our whaling grounds here, we have acurrent from Behring Sea 
into the Arctic all summer, as indicated by the great flow of ice through 
the Straits, and the influence it has on our ships. There are times 
when this current is so strong that it would be impossible to beat 
against it in a head-wind. Then in’ winter there is the constant 
current from the Arctic into the sea. When we whalemen go out of 
the Arctic in the fall, we depend upon this current to a great extent, 
for the weather then is usually so thick that we cannot see anything. 
As far as sailing in the Arctic is concerned, we can never depend on 
any current, on account of local influences. A common breeze may 
set the current in a contrary direction, or a few cakes of ice may bring 
about the same effect. Theory never works with us, and what is true 
of the currents one year, may never be true again. No two years are 
alike. I have seen three ships within easy view of deck, when per- 
haps the nearest would be going southwest with the current, the next 
northeast with another current, and the farthest one in the same 
direction as the first. These currents are all local. 

“A great amount of water flows out of the Arctic, but it is rash to 
account for this great amount by under-currents. Four rivers, rank- 
ing among the largest in the world, the Mackenzie, Lena, Yenisei, and 
Obi, and hundreds of smaller streams, pour vast volumes of water into 
the Arctic, and all this water must be carried off, in addition to what 
is taken in by the currents. 

** According to DeLong’s records, some of us whalemen were with- 
in thirty miles of him on October 3d. We were whaling, and might 
have pushed on nearer to him had we desired.” 
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Captain Bernard Cogan adds: “There can be said to be high or 
low tides in the Arctic when the wind is north or south. The one 
brings low, the other high tides. All our tides shift with the wind. 
Holes or breaks in the ice, ‘open seas,’ as they might be called, are 
easily accounted for. All ice in the Arctic has thin streaks as well 
as thick streaks. Currents cause the former, wind the latter. The 
consequence is, gales are followed by ice jams, thus causing occa- 
sional ‘leads,’ which are credited by some people to the action of an 
Open Polar Sea. At times we have a northeasterly current on the 
American shore that is a knot and a half an hour stronger than the 
northwesterly current on the Asiatic shore, but this is brought about 
by the peculiar outline of the American shore, which offers no hind- 
rance to the current. A northerly wind may change both these cur- 
rents into the opposite direction.” “ 

“We know that great quantities of ice go into the Arctic during 
the spring and summer,” said Captain George F. Bauldrys, “but 
every north wind in the fall and winter carries out considerable. 
Much ice goes off into the northeast somewhere. At the mouth of 
the Mackenzie River is a very deep basin bordering on one hundred 
and fifty fathoms deep, and I am inclined to think that much of it 
goes there. One year, when in a sailing vessel, I went up to latitude 
74° in a ‘lead’ into the ice broken by a south wind, but when the 
wind turned into the north, a cold current came down and made 
‘ young ice’ so fast that I found it difficult to break my way out. A 
few seasons later, when in a steamer, I got into a lead and followed 
it up to 72° 80’, but I dared not go farther. As I turned to go back, 
a cold current from the north made ‘ young ice’ so fast that I had to 
use all steam to break my way out, and the ice reformed as fast as I 
broke it. The fact is, we always find the bulkhead of ice at just 
about the same latitude, with variations of only a few degrees from 
year to year. To get beyond that is impossible, except in an occa- 
sional lead such as I entered on these two occasions. And they are 
liable to close up any instant by a movement of the pack. The bulk- 
head is of solid dirty ice, and it would be impossible for any ice floe 
to pass it. I have been in 72° 30’, where the bulkhead was. There 
were only eighteen fathoms of water, and I think these soundings 
would hold good on this parallel both east and west of ‘ Post-office 
Point,’ for some distance. There must be a big shoal, if not land, 
back of the Point. 

“We have various strong currents in the Arctic, but they are only 
surface currents, The current flowing off into the northeast does 
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not exceed twelve feet in depth, and underneath there is practically 
no current.” 

Captain Leander C. Owen said: “There may be open water in a 
particular place in the ice one year, but the next that place may be 
filled with the heaviest of ice. This is true all over the Arctic. Such 
open places are governed by storms. A sub-current, as far as we 
whalemen know the Arctic, is out of the question. Ican imagine 
only one possible cause of an Open Sea at the pole, and that is a sub- 
merged voleano. But there is nothing to indicate the presence of 
any such thing. Only artificial heat could keep a continuous open 
sea, and that must come from the centre of the earth. But imagine 
what an intense heat would be necessary! I cannot believe that a 
sufficient degree could be maintained in winter to keep the sea open, 
to say nothing of keeping back the immense packs and floes which 
must at times be inevitably driven there. Surface currents, as we 
have them, are almost entirely dependent upon, and regulated by, 
the winds, and of how little use they are in navigation is shown by 
the movements of the Jeannette. When beset in the ice, she drifted 
north at times, and south at others, in a most uncertain manner.” 

Captain William H. Kelley can imagine it possible for there to be 
‘an Open Sea at the pole in winter only when the winds drive the 
ice south. But the life on such an open sea might be limited to a 
few hours, or, depending upon the wind holding, for several days. 
In summer the northerly trend of the currents, and the general ten- 
dency of the winds, would drive the ice toward the pole into solid 
packs and fill up any Open Sea. In winter a sea could not remain 
open long on account of the intense cold.” 

To these various arguments against the Open Polar Sea theory, 
other interviews brought out only the impossibility of there being 
under-currents of any sort, worthy of mention, in this part of the Arc- 
tic, owing to insufficient depth of water. Between Point Barrow and 
Wrangel Land there is hardly a spot where a ship with thirty fathoms 
of cable cannot anchor. Suffice it to say, none of the masters be- 
lieved in an Open Sea, and of all the arguments I heard, none im- 
pressed me more forcibly, judging from my own experience, than 
that of Captain Edmund Kelley: “The farther north I go, the colder 
my toes get.” 


Herpert 
CLEVELAND, O. 
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Tas relates the painful experience of a young journalist. He 
never recalls it without a feeling of humiliation. But it occurred 
when he was a tender young thing, full of the sap of sentiment. It 
is doubtful whether you or I, in a like dilemma, would have acted less 
unwisely than he. Selwyn was the name of the ingenuous youth— 
Vivian Selwyn. You will observe it is romantic. The ladies would 
call it a love of a name, and invest the owner with superlative quali- 
ties of attractiveness. Selwyn was indeed a well-favored youngster, 
nor was he unconscious of it. Had he been so, and had his parents 
named him John or Peter, in place of Vivian, perhaps he would have 
-conducted himself differently in the affair with which Iam now to 

make you acquainted. 

- One morning in June young Selwyn awoke in his hall-bedroom on 
West Thirty-fourth Street, New York, and realized that he was out of 
employment. Fresh from college, he had gone at newspaper work 
with an exuberance of zeal that landed him outside the office of the 
morning daily with which he had the honor of being connected. It 
happened in this way, and the story is not new to workers on the 
press. 
- “Go up to the house of Mayor ——,” said the city editor, “and 
ask him why Commissioner —— doesn’t clean the streets.” : 

Now, it will occur to you that Commissioner —— was the proper 
man of whom to ask this question. Thatis true in a way, but if a 
dust is to be kicked up, the newspapers like to raise it in clouds, and 
in this particular case the thing was quite feasible, because street- 
cleaning was a sore subject with the politicians, and Mayor —— was © 
an extremely irascible and cynical old gentleman. As a reporter who 
would write up all that a choleric man had said, expanding the terse 
into the verbose, censure into expletive, and emphasis into down- 
right abuse, Selwyn was just the man for the “ assignment.” 

It is astonishing what you can do with a book of synonyms after an 
interview. The next morning Mayor —— took up his paper to see 
if Selwyn had reported him correctly. The experienced eye of the 
Mayor had observed the callowness of the youth despatched to get 
his opinions upon the exasperating topic of street-cleaning, and in 
consequence he had been very short with his inquisitor, and even 
sour and churlish. The Mayor had, of course, made a few remarks, 
but guardedly. Imagine, then, his stupefaction when he read some- 
thing like this in “scare ” head-lines at the top of the first column : ' 
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“ Hot Shot from the Mayor. He opens his Batteries on Tammany 
Hall. Fixing the Responsibility for our Augean Streets. Pot-house 
Politicians and Shameless Boodlers. A Hint to the District-Attorney. 
Now the Fur will Fly.” 

The matter of the article justified the head-lines, and the Mayor 
had no sooner run his eye down the double-leaded column than he 
clapped on his hat, kicked his feet into goloshes, grasped his ging- 
ham, and shot out of the house in the direction of the Elevated Road. 
Half an hour later he was down in the newspaper office, pounding out 
denials with his faded umbrella, and vowing he would sue editor, 
publisher, and the whole office for libel. When young Selwyn made 
his appearance he remained long enough to be put in possession of 
the facts and to leave abruptly. 

Upon our journalist awaking the following morning the whole 
disagreeable affair recurred to him, and for about five minutes he 
was wretched indeed. But a pleasanter recollection rose up, and 
jumping out of bed he took from his bureau, of all things, a garter. 
It was of silk, with a clasp of precious stones, and Selwyn had found 
it on Madison Square the night before. It was his intention to ad- 
vertise the discovery, but he was saved this trouble. In one of the 
newspapers pushed under his door by the maid, according to custom, 
he found the following advertisement : 

Lost.—A silken circlet clasped with gems. Please return to Miss 
Louise Allen, No. 3007 Fifth Avenue. A substantial reward, and no 
questions asked. 

Imagine the effect of this on a young man surcharged with senti- 
ment, who had found the article in question. ‘Silken circlet ”— 
what a modest synonym for garter! In the expression you read the 
nature of the wearer—chaste, sweet, and refined. To- possess the 
bauble,. her tastes must be luxurious, and to set store by it she must 
be youthful and attractive. For reasoning of this sort where a 
woman is concerned, there is no one so apt and unerring as a very 
young man. The garter was of pale-blue silk, with a clasp of em- 
eralds. It was an inch wide, and the elastic was still strong, though 
it showed signs of wear. Evidently the owner did not keep it for 
purposes of exhibition, for instance, asa family heirloom. She habitu- 
ally wore it, and deemed it none too decorative for her person. 

“Please return,” ran the advertisement. Superfluous appeal to an 
honest man! The emeralds were valuable, but the light of gratitude 
in a pair of blue eyes would be infinitely more precious—as a mem- 
ory. You see, this rash young man had already decided to return, 
with his own hands, the bauble to its owner. 
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“Miss Louise Allen!” Link a woman’s Christian name with any 
surname you ever heard of, and find a sweeter harmony of sound. 
Why, it was exquisite! Now, the publication of the owner’s name 
did mystify the infallible Mr. Selwyn, but, after all, who but the 
finder would know what ‘“‘a silken circlet clasped with gems” was? 
It might be a girdle, a zone for the hair, or a necklace. There was a 
sweet confidence in the expression that appealed to him. 

* A substantial reward.” A gentleman could accept only thanks, 


and they would be a priceless recompense from lips curved with ever - 


so faint a smile. Perhaps to be placed on the visiting-list of the 
family would be welcome enough to a young man from the interior 
who had his way to make in New York, but that was too handsome a 
return for common honesty. ; 

Selwyn dressed himself with as much care as he was wont to exer- 
cise when he courted Miss Sallie Harper, of Liberty Corners. He 
shaved until his chin was like alabaster, gave to his moustache the 
twirl so admired by the susceptible Sallie, put himself into light 
trousers of a neat pattern, and a Prince Albert coat, adjusted a gold 
pin in a showy blue cravat, and donning a high hat, sauntered out te 
restore the circlet to its fair owner. 

Hailing a stage, Mr. Selwyn was driven to the blissful mansion in 
which Miss Allen resided. It was an imposing brown-stone pile, with 
griffins guarding the door. The large windows, at which there was 
no sign of life, looked down on the young man coldly, and right in 
the shadow of the front door his heart failed him. Would it not 
be the proper thing, he queried, to ask to see one of the gentlemen 
of the house, unfold the object of his visit, and turn over to him, as 
trustee for the owner, the lost property? For a moment he quailed 
before the inward monitor of propriety, but he remembered, as the 
Irishman would say, that he was just after being cast out by the 
Daily Phonograph, and this steeled him in his resolve. He would 
see the adventure through. So he flecked the dust from his patent 
leathers, and with a firm hand pulled the door-bell. The resounding 
clang it sent through the house tried his nerves. 

A bleak-faced man with County-Galway whiskers and a clerical 
tie opened the door. He was dressed in black, and displayed a pair 
of well-turned calves encased in silk stockings. The expression of 
his face was like a dead wall in an apartment-house. Selwyn’s spirits 
collapsed again, but producing a card, he laid it on the silver tray 
which the elderly man extended, and said with painful deliberation, 
as of one asking a favor that he scarcely expects to have granted : 

“Take this, if you please, to Miss Allen.” = 
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Had a trim maid-servant answered his ring, he would have put in 
the “‘ Louise,” but circumstances alter cases. He was waved into the 
parlor like a stranger who has halted in the aisle of a church, and the 
solemn man vanished without sound. The grandeur and spacious- 
ness of the interior would have made Mr. Selwyn’s depression com- 
plete but for a fortuitous incident, and he would have lacked the 
spirit to carry him through. The incident was a pretty-featured 
maid who was raising the curtains. She was the product of the lux- 
urious service of a great house—demure, comely, well-nourished, and 
neat as a nun. Her gown was tailor-made, and her muslin apron 
coolly diaphanous. She reminded Selwyn of the maid-servants of the 
stage, who look as if they have just stepped out of a bandbox. As 
she tiptoed up to fix a curtain, almost beyond her reach, an ankle a 
sculptor might have praised was disclosed. Becoming aware of Sel- 
wyn’s presence, she walked out softly with perfect composure, not so 
much as glancing at that young man. His enthusiasm revived. At 
that moment Miss Allen entered. 

She came into the room with an easy gliding step, the perfection 
of grace—a girl of medium height and maturing figure, with the full 
color of health, but cool and self-possessed as a duchess. She was 
very young, yet old enough to know the art of quiet elegance in 
dress. Her gown was of lavender, and she wore an opening rosebud 
at her white throat. Her smooth brown hair was caught up behind 
in a loose coil. As she came forward her shapely white hands were 
clasped in front of her. There was a look of modest inquiry on her 
face. 

“Mr. Selwyn?” she said, with a rising inflection. 

He rose from his chair, experiencing the emotion of a man who 
might be standing on a high and isolated pinnacle with a cold air 
blowing on the back of his neck. 

How in the world could he state his errand to this refined girl? 
How begin? He opened his mouth to say something, but the sound 
died away in an imbecile stammer. Then he stared helplessly at a 
miniature on the wall. 

Miss Allen tried to retain her composure, but young Mr. Selwyn 
was evidently in such pain that a blush overspread her face, and she 
said gently : 

** Won't you please be seated?” She also took a chair. 

Selwyn, with a supreme effort, ignored the little picture on the wall, 
pulled down a cuff that was working up his sleeve, and managed to 
Bay : 

“T came on a delicate matter, Miss Allen.” 
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Mr. Van Stuyvesant had worn 1 the same sheepish expression when 
he proposed to her and was rejected. The recollection did not tend 
to restore her self-possession, for she was a humane young woman. 

“Yes?” in a tone of polite encouragement. “ Does it relate to 
me?” 

“T think it does,” he answered, faintly, with a steady but uncon- 
scious look at the point of her slipper. 

*‘T hope you have no bad news.to break?” said Miss Allen ; “ for 
instance, of Jack, my brother, who was hunting in Florida ?” 

“On the contrary, the news is good, and I do not know your 
brother.” (Mentally—the usual wish.) ‘‘ The fact is” (pulling him- 
self together), ‘“‘I have found it, and I know you will be glad to have 
it returned, because it is so valuable—an heirloom, probably—some- 
thing you prize highly. There, it is out!” 

He looked up at Miss Allen, guiltily feeling that now he had the 
advantage, and the tables were turned. 

She was as serene as a winter moon, but prettily perplexed. 

“T am glad it is out,” she said at length, with a little laugh, “ be- 
cause it seems to afford you relief, but I don’t know what in the 
world you mean. There seems to be a misapprehension.” 

“No, I think not ” (desperately, for her tone had a touch of frigid- 
ness, in spite of the laugh). “This is No. 3007 Fifth Avenue, isn’t 
it?” 

Certainly.” 

“TI was directed to bring it here.” 

“Well, what is it?” 

The question was put with well-bred but firm insistence. 

Poor Selwyn could not muster up courage to answer, but he drew 
the now hated thing, which he had put into a jeweller’s box, from the 
coat-tails of his Prince Albert. 

Perhaps——” he stammered. 

“Yes, perhaps I had totter look at this—heirloom,” remarked she, 
holding out her hand. 

The whole interview was incomprehensible to her, but she was 
naturally curious to learn what the trouble was with this good-looking 
and gentlemanly young fellow, who, by the way, was not unlike her 
brother Jack. 

Selwyn gave a sigh of relief. He felt he had acquitted himself well, 
after all, in not saying what it was. 

Miss Allen opened the box daintily, and then she burst into a 
hearty and musical peal of laughter. Selwyn immediately became so 
abashed and bewildered that he was on the point of making a hasty 
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exit from the house without waiting for an explanation. If Miss 
Allen had been perplexed before, he was now, to put it mildly, “ flab- 
bergasted.” 

“‘ How very, very silly of me!” exclaimed the young lady, when she 
could control her merriment ; and then regaining her feet, she said : 
“Kindly hold the box a moment,” and disappeared, with her lace 
handkerchief at her lips and an arch twinkle in her eyes. 

It seemed like a century that Selwyn was left alone and until the 
quiet of the hall was broken by the sound of someone approaching. 
The step was quick and sharp, quite unlike the glide of Miss Allen’s, 
which had made her skirts rustle as a breeze in a young shrubbery. 

A frightfully ugly little woman with corkscrew curls, in a dress of 
stiff black stuff, now appeared in the doorway. 

“So you have found my garter, young man?” 

“T called in answer to an advertisement,” said Selwyn, sombrely. 

“Just so; let me look at it.” The little old lady raised her lor- 
gnon. 

“You mean the——’ 

“Garter, of course, young man. What else shouldI mean? Ah, 
yes” (peering into the box), “that’s it—the Madame de Maintenon. 
Where did you get it?” 

“‘ Well, I came by it honestly,” retorted Selwyn, whose choler was 
rising. 

“Rubbish! Ofcourse, you did. If I thought you hadn’t, I'd call 
ina policeman. But the thing was stolen. There’s no doubt of that.” 

“Might I inquire who you are?” asked Selwyn, who was experi- 
encing symptoms of goose-flesh. 

“T am Miss Louise Allen.” 

Why—why—I thought——” 

“Oh, she’s my niece,” remarked the old lady, grimly, ‘‘ Penelope 
Allen. You evidently sent your card to the wrong person. It wasn’t 
an old spinster you expected to see, I suppose. But that’s neither 
here nor there. If you knew the circumstances you would understand 
my curiosity to learn how the garter came into your possession.” 

‘Well, I found it in Madison Square last night.” 

‘“‘ Bless me, then she must have dropped it !” 

The young man looked at her inquiringly. 

“Of course you're in the dark, but go on and tell me the whole 
story.” 

“That's about all there is to it,” continued Selwyn. ‘“ When I 
looked into the paper this morning I found this advertisement.” 

He handed it to the spinster, who examined it through her glasses. 
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“Well, I declare!” she sniffed. “ ‘Silken circlet clasped with 
gems!’ Why can’t people call a spade a spade?” 

Then she looked up in her jerky way. 

“Tm not responsible for that definition, young man. My maid put 
the advertisement in. I suppose she thinks it’s young-lady for gar- 
ter. And so that’s all you have to tell me. Now, I don’t mind giv- 
ing you my side. You must know, I have a collection of garters of 


historical personages, which I will show you presently. Mrs. Schuy- — 


ler Van Vroom has another, but not so large and valuable as mine. 
My gem is the Madame de Maintenon, and Mrs. Van Vroom has 
always coveted it, offered me all sorts of prices ; and, in fact, we had 
a falling out over it and never spoke for weeks. Yesterday morning 
she called, ostensibly to see me and make up. I was out at the time, 
and Mrs. Van Vroom, after waiting half an hour, went away. My 
Maintenon was missing. It was surely in the case during the morn- 
ing, for I saw it there, and my eyes are pretty sharp. There was 
only one conclusion, much as I disliked to draw it. The woman was 
tempted, and yielded. So I advertised, with the idea that Mrs. Van 
Vroom, fearing she was suspécted, would covertly return the Mainte- 
non. Now, if you'll come this way I'll show you my collection.” 

Miss Louise Allen led him into a library-room at the end of the hall, 
and pointed to a large glass case in which were hung on pegs many 
festoons of garters, each with a label attached. 

“That plain-looking garter with a wooden buckle which you see 
there,” she said, with the pride of a collector, “belonged to Joan of 
Are. You will observe a garter over there of dark-blue velvet edged 
with gold. Now, Mrs. Van Vroom and her clique spitefully doubt its 
origin, but it was really the property of the Countess of Salisbury, 
who let it fall, you will remember, at a court ball, April 23, 1344. 
King Edward IIL raised it from the floor and, restoring it to its fair 
owner, said, by way of rebuke to the gentlemen who smiled around 
him : ‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense.’ Yes, and he afterward established 
the Order of the Garter. But I should tire you if I went through 
the whole list. I have one of Marie Antoinette, Madame de Staél, 
the Duchess, of Devonshire, Mrs, Martha Washington—in fact, there 
is hardly any end to the garters I have of women who shone in his- 
tory, or made a name in art and letters, and I am constantly adding 
to them. This which you have returned is almost priceless to me. 
Might I inquire, by the way, how I can repay you?” 

Young Mr. Selwyn assured her with a most profound bow that he 
could not think of accepting anything ; that he was only too giad to 
: be of service ; that, in short—that—that—— 
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He never finished the sentence, but beat a retreat out of the house 


-with a flushed face and a hang-dog air. 

After his very natural indignation had cooled off, it occurred to him 
it would be a superb revenge to write up Miss Louise Allen and her 
collection, throwing in something about Mrs. Van Vroom, for the 
Daily Phonograph. With the aid of his book of synonyms he con- 
structed an article whose perusal had a very mollifying effect on him. 
To the city editor of the Phonograph he carried it, and that gentle- 
man was so transported with the story that he took Selwyn back on 
the staff, saying apologetically : 

“T guess Mayor —— is a crank, anyway.” 


H. E. Armsrrona. 
NEw YORK. 


LIFE. 


Goup glow of noon, and gloom of utter night ; 
Bleak, bitter days of winter storm and stress, 
And bland, bright hours of summer bloom and light ; 
A voice that speaks strange secrets none may guess; 
An anxious questioning without reply ; 
A wind that comes and goes—a song, a sigh! 


A dim, mysterious dusk of ancient trees, — 
That ever stir with wild and wandering tone 
Of laughter, strife, old pains and prophecies ; 
Deep breath of bliss, heart-throb, and anguished moan ; 
A narrow streak of sunlit path between ; 
A bird’s brief note, high, clear, and keen! 


A message written in the shifting sands, | 
Cloud-forms that drift athwart the twilight gleams, 

Stray waifs, far blown from unimagined lands ; 
Faces that laugh or leer in fevered dreams; 

Youth flushed with flame of longing and desire ; 

Gaunt age, chill-fingered, crouching by the fire! 


Is it a masque of mingled tears and mirth— 

A shallow scene, a painted puppet-play, 
Made for the gods who sit above the earth 

And doze away the years? Ah, who shall say ? 
The fruit grows ripe and falls; men come and go; 
The end is death and silence—this we know. 


Crarues Lorm 
New YorK. 
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“ Gop made the country, and man made the town,” saith the poet; 
but who invented the suburb, that region of stray goats and idyllic 
promise to which distance lends enchantment ; that mirage of the 
urban desert, so alluring to those endowed with the rural tempera- 
ment, and afflicted with the purse inadequate ? 

We had a fern growing in a majolica pot, and a canary bird singing 
in a gilded cage; on the strength of these two cherished possessions 
we were fain to persuade ourselves that the rural temperament was 
ours as well; as to the inadequate purse, there could be no doubt. 
Therefore, in our haste, we decided upon a suburban residence, 
where ferns and birds and all kindred delights might freely flourish, 
and where such a purse as ours might suffice in the practice of an un- 
restrained economy. 

We professed the rural temperament in moderation ; it was not “ for 
a lodge in some vast wilderness” that we sighed, but for a pleasing 
paradise conveniently situated for bucolic and horticultural experi- 
ment. We knew that malaria is wont to lurk in the “ boundless 
contiguity of shade,” and we preferred the more limited umbrage 
surrounding an ideal retreat, which should combine the advantages 
of the town with the charms of the country ; such a place, in short, 
as is to be found only “in the mind’s eye” or the house agent's ad- 
vertisement, We knew, beyond a doubt, just what we desired—a 
home “ far from the madding crowd,” indeed, but not too far for 
some faint echoes of the “ignoble strife” to cheer the monotony of a 
retired life. We sought escape from ‘the insufferable proximity of 
a fool” at the piano on our right, and an indomitable infant on our 
left ; we craved a haven of peace, where the dust of the street should 
harry us no more, and the shriek of the steam-whistles, dissolved in 
distance, should lose its torturing power. 

Our hope of exemption from these nuisances was not disappointed ; 
but the trials of our r2w estate, we, inexperienced in suburban life, 
could not foresee. However, we had emigrated with a determination 
to find contentment, and such a spirit will carry one very far—I won't 
say in what direction! When we found our house inconveniently 
small, we solaced ourselves with the reflection that the grounds gave 
us elbow-room ; we were not without suspicion, indeed, that there 
was rather too much elbow-room—out-of-doors ; but there did not 
seem to be enough house without the “grounds” to comprise a 
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suburban residence, nor enough of the ‘‘ grounds” without the house 
to suffice for a field ; it was a case of minus and minus making plus 
—an overplus: house and grounds together, we had an elephant on 
our hands. 

For so much space entailed a burden of responsibility ; it seemed 
a sinful waste to let such an expanse of earth be idle, when it might 
be utilized as a garden. Of all the delusions with which the rural 
temperament has ensnared the human understanding since the day 
that Father Adam delved in the sweat of his brow outside of Eden, 
the craze for making a garden is the vainest. An amateur’s garden 
does, indeed, give exercise and occupation and food—food for 
thought, chiefly ; a great deal of thought to very little food. We 
counted upon a plentiful supply of fresh vegetables at little or no 
expense, and we became inured to disappointment. We shivered in 
the morning dew, and sweltered in the noontide blaze, coaxing our 
lettuces and early peas, oblivious of the flight of time, only to dis- 
cover that our friends in town had been feasting on lettuce and green 
peas for a week; then, despairing of our backward crop, we pur- 
chased unadvisedly of the first huckster wagon that passed, and be- 
hold! we had but the refuse of the stock that had been taken to town 
at dawn. Of course there are gardens near us, thriving gardens ; but 
their choice products go to town; if we desired to partake thereof, it 
behooved us to go to town, likewise, betimes in the morning. 

Around our suburban residence there is so much more than ground 
enough, that what does not run to waste as garden, must needs be 
devoted to poultry. There is a fascination in rearing poultry that sur- 
vives all discouragement. The flavor of one fresh egg, the promis- 
ing sight of one downy chick, repay weeks of care and anxiety. But 
when once we had hatched a brood of chicks, we ate no more eggs. 
We made constantly, and by inspiration, as it were, a mathematical 
calculation, according to the immortal formula of the foolish milk- 
maid—a calculation that put an effectual check upon inordinate ap- 
petite, thus: 

“ One egg produces one chick ; one chick, in time, becomes a.spring 
chicken ; a spring chicken furnishes a more desirable breakfast than 
one egg, be it never so fresh ; eRGo: let us abstain to-day, that we 
may feast elaborately weeks hence.” 

But when the weeks came round, we discovered that one fresh egg 
in the shell is worth, upon an average, twenty chicks in the shrub- 
bery. 

What became of our promising broods? They destroyed the 
visionary hope of our garden, and made us no amends, [If all flesh 
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is grass, the extraordinary verdure that presently vanquished our 
horticultural fervor may reasonably be accounted for ; the chickens 
had gone to grass—those of them that escaped the cats. But we 
were not Nebuchadnezzar, and we had no cow. 

I hinted of cats. We had cherished the fond delusion that the 
vagrant cat is a creature of the town, but with the earliest brood the 
cats were upon us—a cat for every chick. And the suburban cat 
that boldly pounces upon the downy morsel representing a future 
breakfast for an epicure is a far more irrepressible nuisance than his 
prototype of the town, that snatches a precarious subsistence from 
the gutters. All things thrive in the suburbs, the house agent told 
us, and he was not mistaken as regards cats. Having found our 
premises so undesirably extensive as to necessitate the cultivation of 
a garden and the rearing of poultry, we had rather deplored that 
there was not quite space enough to admit also of keeping a cow— 
that topmost ambition of the rash suburban ; but when experience 
had made us sad, we consoled ourselves with the reflection that the 
cats might have formed a syndicate and devoured the calf. 

The cat, however, has a rival in the suburbs, for here the small 
boy swarms. This we knew by report aforetime, but we have seen 
it with our eyes, and now we are satisfied that the extermination of 
the suburban cat is an impossibility ; the small boy does his best, 
but even with the bob-tailed cur for a coadjutor, the chances of the 
battle are in favor of the cat. 

But the raiding of the indestructible feline is by no means the 
suburban small boy’s sole resource against dulness ; for he, too, can 
harry your chickens, “on the sly.” He has no intention of eating 
them full-feathered, or of eating them at all, but he has an insatiate 
desire to test the fighting qualities of every cock he sees. Also he 
has a facility in corrupting the affections of watch-dogs, which is an 
inestimable gift, since by the appointment of nature the small boy 
is a sampler of green fruit. Occasionally, too, he has a passion for 
flowers, or a spite against them, which comes to the same thing. 
When this trait has full play, the glory of your roses and lilies is 
most precarious. Almost your only protection is the strong counter- 
attraction of the goats and stray geese and wandering calves; with 
these the suburban urchin herds promiscuously, and has his fun out 
of them all. If it is death to the goats and the geese and the calves, 
the small boy’s conscience is elastic, and he finds relief in vexing the 


soul of your cook by false alarms at the back gate. There aro few . 


cooks in the suburbs who do not hate the small boy, individually and 
collectively. 
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The small boy of the suburb differs from the small boy of the town 
by the very nature of his environment. He has highways and by- 
ways that no other human being dares intrude upon. He shares 
with the cat the promenade of the fence-top ; he sits, like the pigeons, 
upon the dormer-peak ; and he vies with the squirrel in climbing the 
tallest tree. When it rains he is at home in the ditches, and when 
night comes he develops a power of song and other so-called music 
that tries your soul. 

Yet the suburban small boy is a noble animal, after all Let your 
chimney catch on fire, and he comes in force and overruns your 
roof, until you do not know whether you are in terror for the safety 
of your house or for the life of the nimble ubiquity, looking down 
with a lofty scorn upon the remonstrating representatives of the 
weaker sex. 

Furthermore, the small boy of the suburb is extremely obliging in 
whistling up the horse-car for you. He springs forth, six or seven 
at once, and raises a deafening din warranted to arrest the attention 
of anything in this world but that type of indifference, the suburban 
horse-car. For, of course, you lay the blame on the horse-car, until 
you discover that the horse-car knows the suburban small boy better 
than you do, and is not to be lured to its delay by any device of that 
inventive genius; and the stronger his numbers, the warier is that 
wary horse-car. 

Notwithstanding all this, our sympathies are with the small boy 
rather than with the horse-car, for the suburban horse-car is the one 
test to which the patience of Job was not subjected. And yet—and 
yet—what would our suburb be without its horse-car, that link be- 
tween the recluse of the outskirts and the gay display of the town? 
With all its exasperating deficiencies, it is still the beneficent genius 
of the semi-rural district, the alleviation of retirement, the hope of 
the leisure day. Perish every other attraction of the suburbs—the 
geese, the goats, the calves, picturesquely vagrant, the garden of 
vain delights and “unfulfilled renown,” the deluding hopes of the 
poultry-yard, even the alluring prospect of a cow in the uncertain 
future, but spare us that prodigal waster of time, the horse-car. For 
the sake of the horse-car we suffer the small boy gladly ; mayhap he 
shall grow up to prod the reluctant mule that refuses his name to 
the vehicle he draws. 


W. Betwamy. 
MOBILE, ALA. 
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Tue prevailing sentiment against the use of short-hand writing in 
newspaper reporting is a novel phase of obscurantism which has led 
to a studied neglect, in journalistic circles, of what may be termed 
' the art preservative of words and ideas. This sentiment is builded 
chiefly upon the circumstance that many inexperienced short-hand 
writers fail as journalists, and an illicit process of reasoning upon the 
question has, not unnaturally, followed. It has been deduced, and 
established as axiomatic, that the use of short-hand impairs the intel- 
lect by superinducing, in some occult way, a sort of atrophy of the 
memory. Consequently, short-hand has never been systematically 
cultivated by American newspaper reporters—the chief actors in one 
of the principal theatres of literary and social activity. 

The present, however, is essentially an age of rapid transit, and the 
contention that the art of rapid writing is an undesirable accomplish- 
ment for newspaper reporters savors strongly of inconsistency. 
Fortunately, the idea that short-hand impairs the mental faculties 
does not posséss the merit of novelty. The ancient philosophers con- 
demned all forms of writing in the belief that they affected the mind 
prejudicially. Socrates led a philosophic, or rather unphilosophic, 
crusade against the use of geometrical figures in the study of geome- 
try, because he regarded them as mere aids to feeble minds. Plato, 
for the same reason, inveighed against alphabetical writing, though 
through its instrumentality he, himself, has been made immortal. 
Seneca made short-hand writing the butt of his philosophic con- 
tempt, proclaiming it a form of drudgery suited only to the lowest 
slaves. These arguments, however, have all been answered by a new 
philosophy, which teaches that that which has been clearly formulated 
in written symbols can be best remembered. 

The acquisition of the ability to write short-hand rapidly and accu- 
rately is drudgery, as is the acquisition of all knowledge, but after 
the ability to write it has been thoroughly acquired, a good deal of 
drudgery disappears from note-taking—in the street, in the field, and 
in the forum—which else is an extremely laborious part of newspa- 
per work. 

That the study of Pitman’s phonography, practically the only sys- 
tem of short-hand now in use, is one of the best of intellectual exer- 
cises is susceptible of absolute proof. It is only by toilsome study 
and assiduous practice that the art can be thoroughly mastered. The 
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constant application which this necessitates cannot fail to develop, if 

-it do not create, a valuable degree of patience and perseverance, and 
he who has taken this fortress on the field of letters need fear no 
other obstacle in the road to knowledge. And the mind, instead of 
being enfeebled, will be strengthened by the struggle. It could not 
be otherwise unless short-hand came, as Dogberry thought long-hand 
did, by nature. 

The study of phonography opens up an entirely new sphere of 
mental activity. All preconceived notions of orthography are revolu- 
tionized by phonetic word-building, and the restoration of bare sten- 
ographic symbols into rhetorical periods calls constantly into play a 
subtle system of reasoning by analogy that can only be successfully 
performed by the well-balanced intellect. Even when English is 
plainly printed, there is a constant intellectual effort to detect the 
logical relations of the various parts of a sentence, and this intellect- 
ual effort is very materially augmented, not only in the reduction of 
an oral statement to short-hand notes, but also in the careful transla- 
tion of those short-hand notes into complete rhetorical forms. The 
short-hand reporter boldly dissects a speech, and in a storm of words 
is sometimes compelled to throw parts overboard, but only parts that 
can be supplied in the subsequent articulation of the disjointed notes. 
All short-hand notes are more or less disjointed. All systems of 
short-hand provide for the discarding of superfluous letters and 
minor parts of speech, and it is by the extension .of this practice 
within safe limits that a stenographer capable of writing two hun- 
dred words per minute is enabled to report a speech delivered at the 
rate of three hundred words per minute, with a fulness that gives 
it the appearance of a verbatim report, even to the speaker himself. 
The short-hand reporter is the dullest of dullards who does not 
become a good rhetorician. The continual reporting of well-turned 
periods uttered by scholars and statesmen cannot be without its 
effect. It made Charles Dickens one of the most powerful writers 
of the century. 

The paradoxical fact, that the power of a short-hand letter is 
doubled by halving it, necessitates a constant exercise of the mind, 
not only in describing the phonographic characters, but in subse- 
quently deciphering them. The remarkable power of a hook in 
phonographic orthography demonstrates clearly that both the reading 
and writing of phonography require a vigorous exercise of the mind, 
no matter how skilful the writer may be. Phonography is a partic- 
ularly elaborate system of short-hand, and the mind is under a con- 
stant, though apparently unconscious, tension in remembering that : 
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1, A small hook on the right side of the beginning of a letter adds 
2" 

2. A small hook on the left side of the beginning of a letter adds 

3. A small hook on the right side of the end of a letter adds a 
“ vy.” 

4, A small hook on the left side of the end of a letter adds an 

5. A large hook on the right side of the end of a letter represents 
the suffix “tion” or “ sion.” 

6. A large hook on the left side of the end of a letter signifies the 
addition of “ thr.” 

7. A large hook at the beginning of a few letters adds a “ w.” 

The letters s-t-r, too, can be written a dozen different ways, so as 
to furnish as many entirely different consonantal “ outlines” for 
words which are phonetically spelt alike. For example, the words, 
star, story, store, steer, stray, astray, austere, estuary, Esther, Easter, 
and history are all spelt alike phonetically, namely, s-t-r. With pho- 
nography, however, all these words of which the letters s-t-r are the 
consonantal frame-work can be given a different form or outline, 
easily read without the assistance of vowels. This artificial flexibility 
of phonography is analogous to the natural flexibility of the English 
language, and is an element of prodigious value in a system of short- 
hand, because it renders possible a wonderful variation of consonantal 
outlines with a view to both speed and legibility. 

These are but specimens of the elaborate minutiw of phonography, 
which, besides affording a severe mental discipline, also impress upon 
the short-hand writer a due sense of the value of details, and make a 
perception of the importance of small things habitual—which, by the 
way, is a cardinal virtue in the newspaper reporter, when one ap- 
parently insignificant word may change the meaning of a sentence, 
destroy the effect of a speech or an interview, and perhaps ruinously 
affect the reputation of him upon whom the report is affiliated. 

The memory of the short-hand writer must of necessity be strength- 
ened by his being compelled to learn by heart all the details of an 
elaborate system of phonographic symbols. But after this has been 
done, comparatively little progress has been made. The student 
must commit to memory thousands of outlines representing words in 
the vernacular of every-day life, and in the special nomenclature of 
the bar, the forum, and the pulpit. Even then he has only mastered 
the science of phonography. The art of putting it to a practical use 
is still to be acquired. Nor can this be done wholly in the study, 
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though it is there that digital dexterity, and the ability to call up 
instantly any one of ten thousand outlines from a profound mental 
deep, must be obtained. The power of using short-hand in a prac- 
tical way can only be thoroughly attained experimentally in halls of 
legislation, in courts of law, in public assemblies. In this, as in 
other arts, there is no royal method of acquiring experience. The 
student must learn in the world to apply the principles taught in 
the schools. 

An idea which has become firmly rooted in the mind of the un- 
initiated is, that the writing of short-hand is a purely mechanical 
performance. Nothing, however, could be farther from the truth. 
Short-hand writing is the interpretation of exceedingly complicated 
mental operations in brief phonographic formulas, and it is a perform- 
ance which brings into constant play that species of rational activity 
commonly known as volition. The spoken words, as they strike the 
ear are carried to the brain, where they are reduced to their primary 
consonantal elements, and then translated to paper in phonographic 
symbols. But while what has been said is being recorded, the short- 
hand writer is listening to what is being said, and keeping in their 
proper order the words in arrear which are passing through his brain. 
Can such complex mental operations be regarded as mechanical or 
devoid of intelligent effort? What is mistaken for mechanical action 
is really an artificial reflex action. Professor Huxley explains that an 
action which requires all our attention and all our volition for its first 
performances becomes by frequent repetition a part of our organiza- 
tion. The possibility of all education, he adds, is based upon the ex- 
istence of this power, which the nervous system possesses, of organiz- 
ing conscious actions into more or less unconscious or reflex actions. 
Short-hand should be studied until it can be written without conscious 
effort, but not without consciousness. The short-hand writer should 
be able to give all his attention to the theme as well as to the words 
of the speaker, for unless he does this he cannot make an intelligent 
transcript of his notes, which, after all, are in a large measure but 
aids to memory, especially when written at the rate of two hundred 
words, or more, a minute. The context is not always a key to the 
solution of an enigmatical character, and if the mind was wandering 
when it was written the long-hand transcript is apt to be as apocryphal 

as the symbol upon which it is based.. Nothing but a good memory 
will save the short-hand writer from verbal and rhetorical disaster. 
Nor does rapidity in short-hand writing depend altogether upon 
digital dexterity. It depends very largely upon the readiness with 
which the mind detects and digests the ideas and words of the 
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speaker, and upon the promptitude with which the will co-operates 
with the brain, and issues its fiats to the hand. 

Not a few of those who recognize the value of short-hand in news- 
paper reporting doubt the expediency of sacrificing for such an 
accomplishment the time it takes to learn it properly. They argue 
that it is only useful upon the occasion of great political or social 
gatherings, when verbatim reports are required. But there is no 
branch of reporting in which note-taking is necessary—from the pulpit 
to the prize-ring—where short-hand is not much more available than 
long-hand. Apart from the educational influence of short-hand, apart 
from the mental discipline which its employment constantly exercises, 
there is one reason above all others why all newspaper reporters should 
write short-hand, and not only write it, but write it expertly. It is 
impossible to say at what moment a public man may burst forth with 
utterances of great historic value, the ipsissima verba of which should 
be preserved for the entertainment of the present generation of news- 
paper readers, if not for the information of future historians. In this 
respect short-hand is like the Texan’s revolver, when it is wanted it is 
wanted “ bad.” 

A striking illustration of this was furnished a few years ago, at a 
social gathering of the Ransome Post of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public in St. Louis, Mo., at which General Sherman made his famous 
speech upon Jefferson Davis. None of the reporters present could 
write short-hand, and General Sherman’s vigorous language was 
echoed in an imperfect form from one end of the land to the other. 
A later and more memorable instance of a similar character is found 
in the “ Bugle call” speech of President Harrison to an Indianapolis 
Post of the Grand Army of the Republic. The published accounts 
of this important speech all vary, and lead to the conclusion that there 
is no short-hand version of it extant. In a country like America, 
where every native-born citizen is eligible for the presidency, the 
utterances of our public men should be carefully and accurately re- 
ported, so that when any of them reach the presidential chair they may 
not be accused of having said things which inexperienced reporters 
may only have fancied they said. Besides, public men, in moments 
of enthusiasm, often utter truths which in calmer periods they would 
deem it inexpedient to give expression to, and which they refuse to 
reaffirm or explain after they leave the platform. Precise short-hand 
reports pin them down to their statements ; long-hand reports afford 
them loopholes of escape. 

Marsh, the philologist, directs attention to the fact that there are 
sensations too acute for description when once their cause is removed, 
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which, though leaving traces deep in tone, become too shadowy in 
outline to be afterward capable of distinct reproduction. This is 
particularly true of some events of frequent occurrence which arouse 
emotions strong, but so evanescent that it is impossible to transfer a 
complete idea of them to paper in any but the briefest formula, Such 
are the emotions produced at the scene of shocking disasters, which 
can be better described in short-hand upon the spot than hours after- 
ward, when the sensations they produce have abated their keenness. 
And so of all catastrophes which are given a conspicuous place in the 
columns of every newspaper; and not only of catastrophes, but of 
those occurrences a relation of which always pleases the imagination. 
With short-hand the most affecting part of a description can be jotted 
down in language, excited at the time, to be transcribed into polished 
phrase in the quiet of the sanctum sanctorum. In other words, with 
short-hand we can strike the iron of thought while it is hot. 

In interviewing short-hand is peculiarly serviceable. An inter- 
view, like a speech, loses much of its effect if the language of the 
cultured speaker be not preserved. It has been justly affirmed that 
upon words rests the axis of the intellectual world, and it must be 
conceded, admitting the power of words, that the short-hand report 
of an address or interview, which reproduces the exact words of a 
well-informed public man, though it may not be a full report— 
though it may in fact be a much condensed report—is a more valuable 
production than one which merely seeks to preserve his ideas. There 
are really very few synonymous words in the English language, and 


it is consequently impossible to report a speech accurately unless the 


words of the speaker are reproduced. It has been forcibly demon- 
strated that words and ideas are so inseparably connected, and are in 
a sense so connatural, that we cannot change the one without modi- 
fying the other. For this reason, and because language is not the 
dress of thought, but its living expression, the revision of the Bible 
was stoutly opposed by scholars of all beliefs. It has also been 
shown that no two persons use any one word in exactly the same 
sense, because everyone's conception of the true meaning of words is 
modified, both in kind and degree, by the idiosyncrasies of his mental 
condition ; and a newspaper, in giving currency to a new thought 
which may revolutionize the world, should be careful not to mutilate 
it at its birth. 

Some may regard this as literary foppery, unsuited to the stern 
realities of journalism, but such do not realize how much depends 
upon the work of the newspaper reporter. The wrong done to a 
public man by unintentional misrepresentation can never be wholly 
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undone. Thecry of mad dog is fatal, however false ; and Walter Sav- 
ge Landor was right when he said that it is because a word is often 
unsusceptible of explanation that enormous evils have prevailed not 
only against our common sense, but against our common humanity. 
Those who confess the dynamic power of words, and the marvellous 
influence of the press, will not sanction any but a conscientious and 
faithful reproduction of the words and ideas of the leaders of public 
opinion. 

Nor is it simply in the preservation of the exact words that the 
excellence of a report consists. The preservation of the verbal ar- 
rangement is a matter of paramount importance. The style is the 
man, says Buffon, and in a long-hand report the style is lost, and the 
individuality of the speaker obscured. In lieu, there is the style and 
individuality of the reporter, not a desirable change when our great 
men are discoursing, but quite admissible when a prize-fighter criti- 
cises his peers, or a demagogue airs his social conceits. 

General Sherman, when asked for a correct version of his arraign- 
ment of Jefferson Davis, declined to give it, saying : 

‘When a man makes a statement to a newspaper reporter, he is 
never sure of being quoted correctly, but when he makes a statement 
in his own writing he is sure of being put in the right place.” 

Public men of all stations make the same complaint. Mr. John 
Smith, a ward politician of the City of Brotherly Love, recently said 
to a reporter of the Philadelphia Record : 

“‘T don’t want to be interviewed, because you newspaper men never 
get what we say straight.” 

“Writing,” says Bacon, “maketh an exact man ;” to which may 
be added, “ Short-hand writing maketh an exact reporter ;” and, if all 
reporters wrote short-hand, complaints like those of General Sherman 
and Mr. John Smith, of Philadelphia, would seldom be made. There 
are some men who cannot be reported with justice, even by the best 
of long-hand reporters. These are men like the Rev. Samuel Jones, 
whose lightest thoughts are profound philosophy set in a peculiarly 
appropriate vernacular. No man has been more misrepresented by 
long-hand reporters, and in consequence no man is more misunder- 
stood by those who never heard’ him. Even when correct in thought, 
a long-hand report is little better than a paraphrase. One who has 
deeply studied a question, clothes his ideas in nicely fitting language 
surcharged with significance. The long-hand reporter strips thought 
of its natural garb, and rehabilitates it in ready-made attire. There 
are long-hand reporters, however, who use a clumsy method of note- 
taking with marvellous effect, and produce astonishingly accurate 
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reports ; but they are the exceptions which prove the rule. Even they, 
however, on many occasions are glad to accept the assistance of the 
short-hand reporter. This was forcibly exemplified a few years ago 
at a religious convention in Chicago. During a lull in the proceed- 
ings the journalists present, in accordance with a time-honored cus- 
tom, fell to discussing the demerits of short-hand. The consensus of 
opinion was, that all the information needed for a readable report could 
be better obtained without than with its aid. A few moments later 
one of the delegates to the convention questioned the veracity of a fel- 
low-clergyman in terms more forcible than charitable, and for several 
minutes there was a war of words betraying all the lack of Chris- 
tian sentiment too often characteristic of religious dissensions. The 
whole episode was a sensational morceau, and the scribes who had 
spoken most scornfully of short-hand, eagerly copied a verbatim 
account of the wrangle from the manuscript of the only short-hand 
writer present. It was a practical triumph for short-hand. 

The controversy which grew out of the Lowell-Hawthorne interview 
was principally due to the fact that Hawthorne reported from mem- 
ory what he thought Lowell had said. Lowell, however, refused to 
be held responsible for ideas that had passed through the refracting 
medium of a reporter’s brain; and Hawthorne himself seems to be 
at one now with his father’s old friend on the subject of mental 
refraction. In a recent article on “Men and Memories,” Hawthorne 
Says : 

“Not only do our senses give us an imperfect and distorted report 
of things, but the report is further twisted away by our intellectual 
and emotional prepossessions and prejudices.” 

This is a forcible argument against dependence upon the memory 
in reporting, from one who has sinned notoriously in that direction. 
Lowell discovered the chiefest difficulty encountered in reporting— 
the foundation and superstructure of journalism—when he described 
the brain as a refracting medium. This refraction, however, is re- 
duced to a minimum, and frequently wholly prevented, by the use of 
short-hand, with which the exact words of a speaker, or the exact 
circumstances of an event, may be instantaneously recorded. With 
long-hand too much reliance is placed upon a very treacherous faculty, 
the memory. A distinguished judge of the Supreme Court of Geor- 
gia once pithily observed that more weight is to be attached to the 
smallest scrap of documentary evidence than the memoriter testimony 
of the best man living. And Shakspere subordinated the memory 
to written notes in making the doctor, in the sleep-walking scene in 
“Macbeth,” say : 
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“She speaks. I will set down what comes from her, to satisfy my 
remembrance the more strongly.” 

Wer'do not always catch the full significance of words when they 
are uttered, and the doctor, in judging of Lady Macbeth’s mental 
condition, would weigh in quiet every word she said in her uncon- 
scious perturbation of mind. 

While short-hand is a very valuable accomplishment in a newspaper 
reporter, it is not the only accomplishment he should have. Sir 
Walter Scott said that a lawyer without history or literature was a 
mechanic. This is particularly true of a reporter. Short-hand does 
not make a reporter, any more than a horse and buggy make a doc- 
tor. Short-hand is merely a vehicle for conveying information from 
the busy world to the great emporiums of news. Short-hand is to 
the reporter what the camera-obscura is to the artist. Both produce 
a perfect picture instantaneously, without the labor or imperfections 
of a bare sketch—a picture which may be studied and made to sub- 
serve the exigencies of art at leisure. The machinery of reporting is 
of itself a nice study, and none should understand it better than the 
short-hand reporter. He reproduces the defects as well as the excel- 
lences of an address, and he should be able to preserve these and 
give a literary finish to those without destroying the significance or 
effect of either. He should be able, moreover, by legitimate rhetori- 
cal arts, to preserve something of the animation of oratory in the cold 
words of the printed page. Mark Twain, some time ago, would not 
Fg submit to an interview because this essential of reporting is generally 
neglected. 

Assuming that the only safe course for a reporter to follow is to 
take notes of all matters upon which he is called upon to write, by 
what method of writing, then, should his notes be taken? Should 
he employ an unwieldy method of writing, alien to the English lan- 
guage, and one with which he can at best but make an abstract of the 
ideas expressed, to be filled out afterward in a style peculiar to him- 
self. Or should he employ a method of writing specially adapted 
to the English tongue, with which he can follow with remarkable ac- 
curacy the fastest of speakers. Our long-hand alphabet is very im- 
perfect, and has not been much improved since letters were carried 
from Pheenicia to Greece by Cadmus. So full is it of literal defects 
that it becomes a very poor handmaid of the memory in reporting. 
On the other hand, phonography is a perfect system of literal nota- 
tion, representing every phonetic element of the language. As a 
mental discipline it is of great value; as a labor-saving device in 
note-taking it is without a superior; and as a method of reporting 
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spoken words it approaches very near to perfection. The art of 
writing is only next in importance to the gift of speech, though as a 
means of communicating our thoughts to one another it is superior 
to speech. Short-hand is simply a rapid method of writing, with 
which the winged words of voluble speakers are arrested and trans- 
ferred to the printed page. In the art of recording our thoughts we 
have advanced from elaborate Mexican pictures to Egyptian hiero- 
‘lyphics ; from Egyptian hieroglyphics to Chinese characters; from 
Chinese characters to Phoenician letters; from Pheenician letters to 
various systems of short-hand, of which phonography is the chef- 
d'euvre. The Egyptians worshipped the projector of their hiero- 
glyphics under the name of Theuth. The Greeks paid the inventor 
of letters divine honors as Hermes. Might we not with equal rea- 
son do a literary homage to Isaac Pitman, the author of a system 
of writing by which gems of wisdom and oratory that might other- 
wise be lost forever are caught and placed in an eternal setting of 
printer’s ink? 


C. Onnen. 


‘Wasuineton, D. C. 


JULIE : THE ROMANCE OF AN ACROBAT. 
I. 


Entering the smoking-room of my London club one evening, a good 
many years ago, I observed a few friends ensconced around the table | 
in a distant corner. They were talking so seriously that they took 
no notice of my arrival. 

“TI do not think this sort of thing ought to be allowed,” one of 
them was just saying, as I joined the group. ‘‘It’s nothing more 
nor less than a disgrace to the society which tolerates it—which en- 
joys it, rather.” 

‘‘My dear fellow,” answered another of the party, “half the charm 
is in the danger. The risk that poor devil of a woman runs of killing 
herself is exactly what attracts hundreds of people every night to see 
her. It’s the very spice of the whole performance, Our civilization 
is only skin deep; the barbarian is just beneath the surface. Old 
Rome had its gladiatorial shows, and we moderns, who shudder at 
the Roman disregard for life, find a faint excitement in watching 
men and women jeopardizing their necks for the sake of a living.” 

‘What in the word are you talking about?” I asked. 

“About Julie,” was the reply. ‘You haven't seen her? Then 
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you ought to certainly ; I assure you she’s worth it. The way in 
which she flings and twists herself about on a trapeze, swung right 
up among the rafters of the building, is enough to make one turn 
cold all over. It’s fearful. She must have a nerve of iron, though 
she is such a slight and delicate-looking little thing.” The speaker 
pulled out his watch at this point. “Look here,” he continued ; 
“Julie doesn’t come on till ten o’clock or after. There’s plenty of 
time. Let's all go together and see her.” 

I held out for a moment or two, for I never much cared for per- 
formances of the kind described. But the rest seemed so anxious to 
' go, that, not wishing to appear unsociable, I at length yielded, and 
agreed to make one of the party. 

: I do not think I shall ever forget the appearance of Mademoiselle 
Julie as she walked on to the stage that night, and stood kissing her 
hand to the excited crowd with which the hall was filled. She was a 
woman of delicate, almost fragile build. Ihad expected to see a per- 
son of masculine type—coarse in development, and vulgar in manner. 
But Julie was nothing of the kind, There was, on the contrary, 
something so charmingly modest and retiring about her—something 
so simple and innocent—that it was only by a distinct effort that one 
could persuade oneself that the figure upon the stage was really that 
of the famous acrobat, of whose daring feats there had been so much 
talk. Indeed, for the moment, all thought of the coming perform- 
ance was lost in silent admiration of the beautiful figure which was 
presented to the gaze. A kind of thrill went through the expectant 
crowd, and a perceptible hush fell upon the people before their pent-, 
: up feelings could find vent in a wild outburst of applause. And no 
[ wonder! A more perfectly lovely woman than Julie it has never been 
| my lot to behold. There was something dazzling and something in- 
toxicating in her beauty. As you looked at her you lost for the time 
being all recollection of her profession. You thought only of the 
perfect features ; the clear, lustrous eyes; thelight, supple form; the 
unconscious grace of every attitude and movement. It was only 
} with a shock that you suddenly woke up to the realization of the fact 
that, after all, Julie was only a circus-woman, a performer of athletic 
feats, whose life, could the truth about it only be known, would prob- 
ably turn out to be one of misery and poverty, and most likely of 
worse. 
But no thought of what Julie might be behind those mysterious 
scenes came now to break the spell of fascination which held the 
crowd breathless and still. Every eye was intent to follow her as she 
sprang carelessly forward and caught the bar which had been let 
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down almost to a level with the stage. Then, holding easily to this, 
she was carried aloft, up—up over the heads of the people; up be- 
yond the gas jets ; up, till she reached the trapeze which had been 
swung for her close beneath the very roof of that lofty building. One 
light spring from bar to bar, and there she was, supported only by 
her hands at that dizzy height, and gazing down, with the same 
strange, daring, unreal smile, at the sea of wondering upturned faces 
a hundred feet beneath. 

It is not strange that we held our breath, and that some even 
turned away, afraid to watch her. It seemed at times as though she 
were bound to fall. The giddy recklessness with which she flung her- 
self out into space, and caught the bar again, as though it were a 
matter of absolute indifference to her whether, or not she did so ; her 
sudden whirls and unexpected gyrations ; the constant succession of 
difficult feats performed so rapidly that the eye could hardly follow her 
movements, made the brain reel, and the heart almost stop in its pul- 
sations. How those around me behaved I do not know, but I sat like 
one entranced, with eyes that refused to quit the slight woman’s form 
yonder above me, hands clasped, teeth hard set, and a hollow feeling 
of sickness within, which I should vainly seek to describe. 

At length the spell was broken. Amid the deafening plaudits of the 
spectators Julie descended and stood once more upon the stage, 
with cheeks flushed by her exertions, but otherwise apparently un- 
moved by the performance which she had just gone through. While 
she was being recalled again and again, returning to bow her acknowl- 
edgments with the same strange, unreal smile, I became aware of two 
men standing at my side whom I had not observed before. One was 
a short, dark, vulgar-looking fellow, seedily dressed and smelling 
strongly of stale tobacco ; the other was tall, handsome in a sense, 
with two diamond rings on his fingers, and a diamond pin of enor- 
mous dimensions at his breast: Judging from the expressions on 
their faces, they had been observing every detail of the recent exhi- 
bition with the coolness of professional men. 

** She'll do,” said the vulgar little man, nodding approvingly. 

**Oh, yes,” replied his bediamonded companion, “she'll do right 
enough, if you can only lay hold of her in time. Sooner or later she 
will break her neck, of course.” 

“She has another six weeks to run here,” the other said. 

* That’s bad,” was the brutal reply. ‘The chances of her coming 
to grief before then are enormous—worse luck! for a pretty penny 
she’s been in Bowker’s pocket, to be sure.” 

I turned away sickened. These were the proprietors or managers 
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of some other place of amusement, I supposed. But I could not lis- 
ten to such conversation. 

On the way home we talked of nothing but Julie. We had all been 
strangely fascinated by her wonderful beauty, and concurred in pro- 
nouncing her performance the most daring thing of the kind we 
had ever witnessed. 

“tll be another version of the old story of the pitcher and the 
fountain, I am afraid,” said one of us. “Julie may go through that 
sort of thing for a thousand nights, and on the thousand and first— 
One mistake does it, you see,” he added, leaving the previous sentence 
unfinished. ‘The misjudgment of the hundredth part of a second 
or of an inch, and it’s all over with her.” 

“ And she does not seem to have a twinge of fear,” I said. 

‘* Certainly not ; that would be fatal. All such feats as hers must 
be done in cold blood, or they cannot be done at alJ. The slightest 
nervousness, hesitation, self-doubt would destroy thai perfect rhythm 
of nerve and muscle which alone makes them possible.” 

Just before we parted that night, a sudden thought struck me. 

‘Did you notice—” I began; but I interrupted myself with a 
laugh and a contemptuous, “ After all, it was nothing.” 

“What was nothing?” chimed my companions, in a chorus, 

“Well, then, did you notice,” I said, “the peculiar kind of search- 
ing glance which Julie cast round the house the moment she got upon 
the stage?” 

Strangely enough, every one had noticed it. 

“Tt was exactly as if she were looking for some one,” I remarked. 

And everyone agreed that it was so. 


IL 


MapEMo1sELLe Juuie’s performance had taken a stronger hold upon 
me than I realized that same night. I went to bed supposing that by 
the morning I should have forgotten all about her ; but in this I was 
entirely mistaken. The recollection of her slight, girlish figure and 
strangely beautiful face haunted me for days, and before the week 
was out I was impelled by a force I could not understand, and did 
not stop to analyze, to go and see her again. I went, not once only, 
but four or five times. I did not enjoy watching her ; her wild dar- 
ing turned me cold and sick, and I breathed a sigh of relief each time 
when she once more descended to the stage. Still I did not seem 
able to keep away from the place. The charm of that woman’s pres- 
ence was too strong, when combined with the morbid and sensational 
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character of her performance ; and again and again I found myself 
in the heated and unwholesome atmosphere of that crowded hall. I 
learned afterward from others that their experiences had been similar 
to my own. 

It was at this time, for the most part, that I became acquainted with 
Julie’s history. Little by little, sifting with the utmost care the 
purely mythological from the genuine elements in the thousand and 
one stories which went the round about her, I succeeded in piecing 
together a kind of hypothetical biography which threw a good deal 
of light on her present character and conduct. After the occurrence 
of the incident which I shall presently narrate, I was able to fill up 
the gaps in my history, and to find the complete explanation of the 
woman’s strange and desperate career. 

She was the child of circus-performers—her father a clown, her 
mother an equestrian lady. From her very earliest days Julie had 
been before the public. Even as a child, figuring then as “ La petite 
Julie,” she had attracted a good deal of attention by her daring and 
natural grace ; and as she ripened into girlhood, and developed the 
undefinable fascination of which I have spoken, she came to be in 
ever-increasing request. She travelled with her parents all over the 
continent of Europe, as well as in the United States and Canada, and 
everywhere met with the same unbounded success. During all this 
time, however, she had, as I ascertained, habitually performed with 
the protection of a net. 5 

Two years before her sudden advent in London, Julie was 
fulfilling an engagement in Paris, when, as frequently happened, a 
young man who had seen her times out of number besought an 
introduction. More persistent or more fortunate than the tribes of 
suitors who everywhere followed her steps, young Zyll—for such 
was his name—at length found his way into her presence. Having 
succeeded thus far, he was not the man to rest contented with any- 
thing less than the whole prize on which he had set his heart. I 
know not how long he had urged his suit ; but this much is certain, 
that at length Julie lent him a willing ear. Handsome, elegant, 
attractive, he possessed every masculine charm likely to prove availing 
with a girl of Julie’s warm and highly strung temperament. She 
returned his love with all the ardor of her passionate nature, and 
presently forsook the circus-ring to become his mistress. Months 
went by—months of supreme happiness ; then the shadow fell, and 
the tragedy of Julie’s life began. Her lover tired of her—his passing 
passion satisfied—and it was in vain that she sought to regain his 
wandering affections. One day he made a journey to Paris on 
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business—purely on business—and he never returned. Julie knew 
that she was forsaken. 

Then she went back to the old life, but not in the old way. 
Everything that had made the world bright to her now belonged to 
the past ; and with nothing to live for, nothing to hope for, nothing to 
care for, she grew reckless of life. Danger went for nothing with her 
now. Feats at which she would have shuddered a year ago seemed 
easy and simple in her present state of heedless, thoughtless daring. 
Bold and venturesome as she had always been, she was a hundred- 
fold more bold and venturesome than ever now. She seemed to 
have lost every sensation of fear, to have forgotten what the word 


danger meant. When those about her remonstrated and warned, 


she only laughed her light silvery laugh. ‘‘ Ce n’est rien—rien—rien,” 
she said, carelessly ; and that was all they could ever get out of her. 
Meanwhile, strangely enough, death, “which flies from the upturned 
sword,” left the girl to her daring, while he made havoc among the 
thousands who were doing their utmost to flee from his grasp. 

I have said that she had nothing to live for; but that is not quite 
correct. She still kept one object before her—the rediscovery of 
her lost and faithless lover. The search was a wild one ; the chances 
that its end would ever be attained seemed, indeed, extremely remote. 
But Julie, keeping her own counsel, went from city to city, and from 
country to country, trusting ever that one day she might stumble 
across some traces of Zyll, and, in spite ofa thousand disappointments, 
hoping still that ultimately she might meet with success. ~ 

“Tt is not as if I were 2 woman of private life,” she would say to 
herself. ‘ Wherever I go I am talked about, my portraits are pasted 
about the walls, the newspapers are full of me. Eh bien! one day he 
will hear of me, and if it is only out of curiosity he will come and see 
me. Then, when he understands what danger I run, his heart may 
be touched once again—he may find that he still cares too much 
about me to let me break my neck. Allons/ it is only a question of 
sooner or later. Do not let us be cast down.” 

Sooner than she should reasonably have expected it, she found her- 
self, as it seemed, on the high-road to success. Scarcely more than 
a year after her return to public life, she heard, quite accidentally, 
that Zyll was in England. Before long she had made an engagement 
with one of the London managers, and had commenced that series 
of performances which had so astonished the metropolis. So far as 
money and applause were considered, no engagement could possibly 
have been more successful. But the object of her searcli—was she, after 
all, doomed to disappointment in that? It indeed seemed so. The 
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six weeks’ engagement at the hall where I had seen her was now 
fast drawing to a close, and thus far nothing had been done. 

Such was Julie’s curious story ; and though at that time I had not 
obtained it as a connected narrative, I knew enough of it to feel my 
interest in the beautiful athlete growing more keen than ever. I 
had ended by becoming quite a constant patron of Bowker’s enter- 
tainments, and by dint of continually watching the performance had 
by this time grown sufficiently hardened to its danger to be able to 
take my place among the crowd of spectators without those feelings 


of sickness and horror from which at first I could not shake myself 
free. 


TIL. 


Ar length the last night of Julie’s engagement in London arrived. 
All the necessary arrangements were made—so the papers said—and 
she was to start the first thing the next morning for Liverpool, where 
she was to perform until Christmas. I had made up my mind to see 
her for the last time before her departure, and started off quite early 
in the evening, knowing that on such an occasion the number of 
spectators would be very great indeed. I was not deceived. When I 
reached the hall the entrances were already blocked by large crowds 
waiting for the opening of the doors. Evidently it was to be quite 
a gala-night. However, not caring to take my chance in such a mul- 
titude, I walked round to a booking-agent’s, close at hand, where I was 
lucky enough to obtain tickets which I knew would admit me to a 
good place, even after the doors were thrown open. Having an en- 
gagement to meet one of my friends there that evening I provided 
myself with a second ticket, and then strolled off to look for my com- 
panion, feeling quite secure as to my own seat. 

I waited half an hour after the appointed time, and as he did not 
appear, and the hour for commencing the performance had nearly 
arrived I determined to give him up and enter at once. But just as 
I was about to pass in at the door, my attention was attracted by the 
figure of a man who was engaged almost at my side in studying the 
programme bill with every appearance of most unusual interest. He 
was a tall and very handsome man, faultlessly dressed, with the man- 
ner and style of a gentleman, and probably about thirty years of age. 
As I stood for a moment looking at him with some curiosity, he 
turned abruptly on his heel with a very excited movement, and, catch- 
ing sight of me, touched his hat. This gesture confirmed me in my 
already-formed opinion that he was a foreigner. 
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“Excuse me, sir,” he said, speaking rapidly and with ill-concealed 
emotion—“ excuse me, sir, but are you going in there? ” 

I answered that such was my intention. 

“‘Can you tell me,” he continued, with the same tone and manner, 
‘‘if there is anything worth seeing ?” 

“Certainly,” I replied ; ‘‘ they give a very good entertainment.” 

“Ah!” He paused a moment, as if in hesitation as to whether or 
not he should proceed. Then he went on witha jerk. “And this 
Madlle. Julie, is her performance good? I am a Frenchman, and a 
stranger in London,” he added, by way of explanation. 

I told him that it was Julie far more than anyone else who was 
just then filling the house night after night. 

‘«‘ And what is she like?” he asked, quickly, gazing full into my face 
with his keen gray eyes. 

“There is her photograph,” I replied, pointing to a frame which 
stood just inside the door. 

I watched him approach the frame and stagger back as he caught 
sight of Julie’s face, I touched his arm, and as he turned in response 
I saw that his face was ghastly pale. 

“ T—I must go in and see her,” he said, passing his hand nervously 
across his brow. 

“The house is very full now,” I said, ‘and you will have great 
difficulty in finding even standing-room. But see, I have two tickets, 
one of which is now of no use tome. If you will come with me, I 
shall be very pleased.” 

He stammered out some hardly comprehensible words of thanks 
(I do not think he quite realized what he was doing), and we went in 
together. The house was indeed crammed, but there was the open 
space kept clear as usual beneath the trapeze. Our seats were not far 
from this space, on the right-hand side of the stage, but several rows 
back. 

I have but the most confused recollection of that evening’s per- 
formance. Songs and sketches and jokes followed one another, I sup- 
pose, with the usual rapidity, but remember nothing about them. I 
have, however, not forgotten that my newly found friend appeared 
to be restless and ill at ease, and kept pulling out his watch and look- 
ing at the time. At length ten o’clock came. A kind of buzz of an- 
ticipation ran, as usual, through the closely packed crowd ; the orches- 
tra gave one loud, long-drawn chord, and Julie appeared, brighter, 
more beautiful, more fascinating than ever. The man at my side 
gave a bound upon his seat, and an exclamation which happily was 
drowned amid the deafening cheers by which Julie’s advent was 
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greeted. I saw the dark lustrous eyes wander, as usual, over the 
upturned faces, but though they appeared, for a moment, to linger on 
the very spot where we were sitting, they evidently saw us not. But 
none the less they seemed to have a strange effect upon my compan- 
ion, who sat white and trembling, with clenched teeth, and eyes fixed 
upon the athlete with an intensity of meaning and despair which I 
shall never forget. ‘‘ Mon Dieu! mon Dieu!” I heard him mutter 
beneath his breath, and, instinctively, I seized his arm. His hand 
touched mine as I did so. It was deadly cold, and the fingers were 
tightly closed in a convulsive grip. 

With the same old careless smile, which, as I now knew so well, was 
only assumed, Julie sprang forward and caught the bar, and then 
once more, up, up, she went, above the orchestra, above the gas-lamps, 
up to her trapeze beneath the airy roof of the building. There she 
hung again upon that fragile support, gazing down from her dizzy 
height, swinging idly, carelessly, until, as if with a sudden mad im- 
pulse she threw herself over, and, with a rapid turn of the body, sat 
lightly upon her terrible seat. Never had she seemed more daring, 
more reckless, than on that fearful evening. The vast crowd of spec- 
tators seemed with one accord to stand breathless with anxiety. Had 
not the orchestra continued its accompaniment, I believe you might 
almost have heard a pin fall. 

* Mon Dieu! C'est terrible. lle va se tuer!” cried the man at my 
side, suddenly giving vent to the pent-up emotion which he could 
control no longer. In a moment, before I could do anything to 
restrain him, before even I or any of those about me had realized 
what he was about, he had sprung out into the open space directly 
beneath the trapeze. Never shall I forget the wild, imploring face— 
the hungry eyes—the white, ashen lips, that were a upward in 
a gaze of eloquent appeal. 

“Julie! Julie!” he cried, hoarsely, “descends! descends! C'est 
moi—Francois! Pour l'amour de Dieu—descends !” 

The orchestra paused as he spoke; a deathlike stillness reigned 
over that horror-stricken crowd. Paralyzed, no one spoke—moved— 
breathed. But the voice—the well-known, the long-lost, the still- 
beloved voice—had reached the dizzy height where Julie hung. It 
was too much. A faint scream from above, echoed by one fearful, 
heartrending shriek from below ; and then Julie fell, straight, swift, 
like an arrow, into the open space beneath her, and lay, a mangled, 
quivering mass, at her lover’s feet. 

_ H. Hopson. 

Irnaca, N. Y. 
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THE GERM THEORY AND DR. KOCH’S DISCOVERY. 


Tux deep and widespread interest aroused by the announcement 
that “‘a cure for consumption” had been discovered by Dr. Koch, of 
Berlin, shows how keenly the people appreciate the want of some 
different and better treatment than the one employed by their doc- 
tors. They plainly see that a radical revolution must take place in 
the doctrine of the profession before any real progress can be made for 
the curative treatment of consumption, or any hope exist for the un- 
fortunate victims of that disease. This question, of the proper treat- 
ment of the lungs in disease, by far transcends all others in the do- 
main of medical practice. 

The death-records of our city reveal the astounding fact that more 


‘than forty per cent of all the deaths which occur are caused by dis- 


eases of the respiratory organs—throat, larynx, and lungs. By the 
last annual report of our Health Department we learn that there 
were 35,975 deaths by sickness, of which 14,698 were by throat and 
lung complaints. Assuming the same rate of mortality to exist 
throughout the Union, the deaths from throat and lung diseases last 
year were 541,800. Thus, considerably over half a million of lives are 
destroyed yearly, in the United States alone, by these maladies. The 
deaths by pulmonary consumption in New York, last year, were 5,179, 
and at the same rate of fatality must have been within a fraction of 
200,000 in the whole country. 

Could facts more strongly proclaim the paramount importance of 
consumption over all other diseases, or more clearly show the impera- 
tive necessity existing (if this frightful destruction of life is to be ar- 
rested) for a total change in the remedial means generally employed 
by the profession ? 

Throat and lung complaints constitute buta small part of the whole 
sickness, yet actually cause more than: forty per cent of the gross 
mortality, because not treated with the same success as diseases of 
other organs. This applies not merely to consumption, but to pneu- 
monia, bronchitis, diphtheria, and, in fact, all affections of the breath- 
ing organs. 

The treatment by physicians in general is based on the doctrines 
taught in the text-books and lectures of our medical colleges. If the 
theory be wrong, the treatment based on that theory could not be 
right, and it would be folly to suppose it could be successful. 

The theory of the schools, in regard to consumption, generally 
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accepted by practising physicians, and regarded for generations past 
as the only orthodox one, may be briefly stated as follows: that con- 
sumption is a constitutional disease involving the whole body ; that 
its seat is in the blood ; that it is caused by an inherited taint or vice 
of the system ; that colds, catarrh, and congestions of the pulmonary 
organs are not actual causes of consumption, but tend to kindle the 
inherited vice into activity and so develop the disease, which, being in 
the whole body, and having its rootsin the blood, can only be reached 
by remedies which act through the stomach and general system. 
Among physicians themselves it is freely admitted that under this 
treatment no cures are effected, but it is held that that is no proof of 
the falsity of the theory or treatment, but only that the proper remedies 
have not yet been discovered. It was hoped and believed that the time 
would come when curative medicines would be found. In the mean- 
time it was necessary to account to the public for their failure, so they 
added a codicil (as is done in other last wills and testaments, pre- 
pared for those about to depart), and persistently taught it to the peo- 
ple, to the effect that while the constitutional theory is unquestion- 
ably the only true theory, and the general treatment by the stomach 
the only proper treatment, patients die under it because the disease 
is incurable! This politic stroke saved the reputation of the pro- 
fession, and discouraged all efforts at improvement, while effectually 
securing to the family physician the emoluments arising from the 
treatment of consumption cases. 

The germ theory is the very opposite of the constitutional doctrine, 
and is the one now exciting such universal interest. It has been er- 
roneously ascribed to Dr. Koch, of Berlin, but was discovered and pro- 
claimed by Dr. Martin, in 1722, more than a hundred years before 
Koch was born. It was strongly advocated by Dr. Barron, in 1819, 
by Dr. Carmichael, in 1836, and by Dr. Lanza, in 1849. In 1851 I 
published a pamphlet on the local origin of consumption, adopted 
the germ theory as the only one accounting for the various manifes- 
tations of the disease, and in.1856 published, in the Medical Specialist 
and Journal of Diseases of the Chest, extracts from the writings of 
Martin, Barron, Carmichael, and Lanza, in support of my views.* I 

* From the Medical Specialist and Journal of Diseases of the Chest, March, 
1856, p. 105 : 

‘*Dr. Marten, On Consumption, 1722 (quoted by Dr. Thomas Reed in 1785), 
was the first to attribute the disease to animalcules in the lungs. 

“Dr. Barron, On Tubercles, published 1819, ascribes them to animal germs— 
hydatids. 


** Dr. R. Carmichael, ‘On the Origin and Nature of Tuberculous and Cancer. 
ous Diseases,’ published 1836: A variety of Entozoon having a distinct, separate, 
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was the first American physician to adopt the germ theory, and the first 
physician of any country to found upon it a scientific treatment for 
consumption by antiseptic germicides applied directly to the lungs, 
and to effeét by treatment the radical cure of the disease. 

The following, from the Medical Specialist and Journal of Diseases 
of the Chest, September, 1855, gives my explanation of the treatment, 
and my reasons for its introduction : 

*** We here present to thinking minds original seeds—germs from 
whence will spring vast fields of new theories and sound knowledge 
to be further cultivated and enlarged ’ (Ramsay). 

“The air we breathe is more directly concerned in the production 
of disease than any other influence to which we are exposed. It af- 
fects us by its changes of temperature, density, electrical condition, and 
by the noxious elements contained in it, all of which act locally on the 
internal surface of our lungs, and through the lungs injuriously affect 
every organ, muscle, nerve, and tissue of the body. Either in some 
radical change in the air itself, or in the poisonous gases, vapors, and 
germs, of which it is the carrier, lie concealed the causes of the 
plague, yellow fever, cholera, ague, influenza, and many other mala- 
dies. The virus of small-pox and the infection of scarlet fever are 
spread by it over the globe. Spasmodic asthma has undoubtedly an 
atmospheric origin, and whooping-cough we know to be transmitted 
by the breath. . ‘ 

“The diseases of the breathing organs which directly spring from 
the air; through its action on the mucous lining of the air-passages 
and lungs, are catarrh, influenza, quinsy, laryngitis, croup, bronchitis, 
asthma, pneumonia, and consumption. 

“Consumption manifests itself first in the lungs, obstructing the 
tubes, destroying the cells, shortening the breath, and wasting the 
body—which keeps exact pace in its decline with the progress of 
the disease in the lungs. Laennec, the inventor of the stethoscope, 
in his researches in the pathology of this disease, found that small 
granular bodies always exist in the lungs in genuine consumption. 
These bodies are called tubercles, and since the time of Laennec the 
term consumption has been restricted and understood to apply only 
to a disease of the lungs characterized by their presence. 
animal existence. Beings possessing a vitality independent of the animal in 
which they are lodged. 

“Dr. Lanza (1849): Tubercle—caused by a species of Entozoon or Phytozoon, 
possessing a special anatomical and physiological existence, not a mere effusion 
or extravasation of a morbid element from the blood, but peculiar beings im- 
planted on certain tissues, from which they derive their nourishment, and which 
they injure and destroy (British and Foreign Review, July, 1849 p. 120).” 
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“From these facts we became convinced that if ever a successful 
treatment was found for consumption, it must be sought for, not by 
trying to act on the lungs through the stomach, but by following the 
course of nature and attacking the disease in the lungs, and, through 
the lungs, the channel by which it gains access to the system. 

“Imbued with this conviction we began our study of the disease, 
made ourselves acquainted with all that had been previously written 
on the subject, tested on our own person every remedy which is vola- 
tile in its natural state, or that can be rendered so by moist or dry 
heat, repeating our experiments and confirming their reanie in the 
charities of an extensive practice. 

“The experience so acquired we reduced to a amaiiaa plan of 
treatment applicable to the different forms of pulmonary disease, and 
introduced it to the profession and public of the United States in a 
pamphlet published in 1851. In 1853, encouraged by the success of 
the treatment, we published a more comprehensive book explaining 
its principles and application, and now [1855], in response to frequent 
requests for further information, have commenced the publication of 
this journal.” 

The following is from ‘Practical Observations on the Proper 
Treatment of Throat and Lung Diseases.” By Robert Hunter, M.D. 
Donnelly, Gassette & Lloyd, publishers, Chicago, Ill., 1881 : 

“The parasitic origin of consumption has been, for thirty years, 
the basis on which I have treated these maladies by antiseptic inhala- 
tions, with a success never before attained or deemed possible. The 
parasitic origin of consumption being admitted, inhalation treatment 
is the only means of bringing the specific antidotes to the seat of the 
disease. This pregnant truth I have, for thirty years, labored to im- 
press upon the profession. Not only are we enabled by it to arrest 
the ravages produced by the parasites in the tubes and cells of the 
lungs, but to effect more speedy and more powerful constitutional 


changes than can be produced by any other known mode of adminis- 


tration.” 

This theory assumes that the primary seat of consumption is in the 
‘lungs, and not in the general system ; that its true and only cause is 
a parasite or germ which fastens upon the air-passages and sets up 
the disease by corroding and destroying the breathing organs ; that 
these parasites exist in the air and are carried in with the breath ; 
that they are unable to injure healthy lungs, but readily form a 
lodgment on any raw surface exposed to attack ; that colds, catarrhs, 
congestions, pneumonia, bronchitis, and influenza, by inflamive and 
abrading the lining membrane of the respiratory tract, open the 
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door to their admission, and thus become the initiative of consump- 
tive disease ; that such constitutional symptoms as “ hectic fever,” 
“ night-sweats,” “ wasting of flesh and strength,” etc., are secondary 
consequences or effects of the local disease, just as the same symptoms 
would arise from a crushed limb, or from local disease of any of the 
other vital organs ; that the disease, being caused by the ravages of 
the microbe, having its seat in the lungs, and endangering life by in- 
juring and destroying the functions of that vital organ, common-sense 
and scientific principles require it to be treated by the direct appli- 
cation of remedies to the diseased organ to expel the microbes and 
heal the lungs. 

The way the germs attack the body is easily explained. The in- 
ternal surface of the body is lined by a delicate membrane called the 
epithelium, which covers the mucous surfaces just as the cuticle or 
scarf-skin covers the external surface. Wash your hands in alcohol, 
and you feel no smart. Abrade the cuticle, and the most intense 
smarting is experienced. Wound the external skin, and swarms of 
infusoria are ready to attack the wound and fill it with germs of 
disease and danger. On battle-fields the surgeons find it necessary 
to use the utmost care to prevent the wounds from becoming poi- 
soned by germs. The same thing takes place in the nose, wind- 
pipe, and lungs. Any abrasion of the epithelium leaves the raw 
surface of the mucous membrane exposed to the attack of the ba- 
cillus microbe. Without this the germ of consumption cannot in- 
jure the lungs; with abrasions in the air-passages, nobody is safe 
from their attack. 

This germ theory, proclaimed more than a century and a half ago, 
and advocated by three able and eminent physicians before my adop- 
tion of it in 1851, was declared false and visionary, and when not 
utterly ignored and repudiated, was persistently misrepresented and 
combated by the whole organized body of the profession. 

This rancorous opposition continued down to 1882, when Dr. Rob- 
ert Koch, of Berlin, demonstrated its absolute and indisputable 
truth, by describing and classifying the particular microbe of con- 
sumption, thereby disproving and overturning the very foundation 
of the ‘constitutional ” and “inherited taint” dogmas, on which phy- 
sicians of all schools have been maltreating the disease for centuries. 
But even this brought no public acknowledgment of the truth of 
the germ theory, or any recognition of the labors of those who had 
upheld it, or even an admission that a change of treatment was ren- 
dered necessary by Dr. Koch's demonstrations. His incontrovertible 
proof of the true pathology of consumption was studiously ignored, 
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no change was made in their treatment of consumptive cases, but for 
eight long years the people have been permitted and encouraged to 


have faith in doctrines and remedies which every physician knew to 


be false and worthless, although nearly 5,000 consumptives were dy- 
ing yearly in New York City alone under their ministrations. This 
convenient silence would doubtless have still been maintained but 
for the announcement, a few weeks ago, that Dr. Koch had, in ad- 
dition to his revelations regarding the bacillus, discovered a fluid 
which would cure consumption ; and that this fluid, which he called 
“lymph,” was obtainable by physicians at $6 a phial, each phial con- 
taining sixty drops, which, when diluted to the average strength re- 
quired, would furnish 7,800 injections. It was further stated that Dr. 
Koch had three assistants who were each administering about 200 
injections a day at $25 an injection ! 

This was too much for our conservative doctors. Koch (whom 
they had ignored as a mere professor of a German college, who had 
some ideas about consumption which might be true or otherwise) 
suddenly arose before them as a glorious comet in the medical firma- 
ment, with such a golden tail as to throw-the whole profession into 
wild excitement. Those who were wont to pose before us as author- 
ities on lung diseases, and champions of tle constitutional dogmas, 
suddenly discovered the error of their ways, humbly confessed their 
utter know-nothingness, abandoned “inherited taint,” loudly pro- 
claimed their conversion to the parasitic theory, endowed Kocli’s 
‘‘lymph ” with powers and virtues he himself never dreamed of, bowed 
the knee in token of submission, hailed him as a medical Moses come 
to revolutionize the whole practice of medicine and bring them out 
of the Egyptian darkness in which they had been floundering into 
the promised land of the new faith, and then rushed off to Berlin, in 
sharp competition, to see which should be first to secure some of the 
precious lymph and come back High-Priest of the Lymph Dispensa- 
{ion ! 

No such credulous and unreasoning excitement has been known in 
the medical profession since the Dark Ages, and would be difficult to 
understand but for the information given in the Herald by one of 


our physicians, who has since returned from the Berlin shrine with a. 


supply of lymph, and who places a much higher and more intelligible 


value on Koch’s discovery than even Koch's assistants in Berlin. . 


“ Every drop,” said he, “of this fluid is worth $1,300, as a diluted 
drop will furnish one hundred and thirty injections of the average 
strength, and any respectable American physician can get $100 [sic] for 
cach injection ; and, as a phial contains about siaty drop , tls actual come 
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mercial value is $78,000. A drop is worth three times more than a fine 
diamond of the same size.” 

If this be the view of the lymph-procurers, and they succeed in 
commanding their price, and in keeping up the excitement and cred- 
ulous belief of the public for but a few weeks, what colossal fortunes 
they will amass by investing in lymph at $6 a phial, and dispensing it 
at $78,000 ! 

What is this lymph, and what has it accomplished to justify the 
persistent reiteration that it will “‘cure consumption”? It is a fluid 
of “great virulence,” and attended by “fearful reaction,” often caus- 
ing the death of patients inoculated with it ; whether it be an animal 
virus or vegetable poison is unknown, being kept a secret by Dr. 
Koch. All we know of it is by its effects as seen in the symptoms of 
those dying under its action, which were similar to those of death by 
strychnine and hydrocyanic acid. It has not effected a single cure of 
pulmonary consumption, not even in the incipient or commencing 
stage. What, then, is the cause of all this credulous expectation ? 
What does Koch claim for it? That it will cure guinea-pig consump- 
tion ; that it has produced marked improvement in lupus (a skin af- ~ 
fection known as “ touch-me-not,” or the wolf disease) ; and that he 
believes it will control the early manifestations of incipient consump- 
tion. He denies that he ever announced it as a cure for consumption, 
and frankly states that he does not expect it to cure ordinary cases of 
consumption. It is rather as a preventive means that he looks for 
benefit by its use. Moreover, he says the lymph is not yet perfected, 
and he is continuing his experiments trying to perfect it, and to enable 
him to determine its value. Whether it is really of any curative 
value remains to be proved. We have been told of “ benefit,” and that 
cases were “progressing,” but of no cures. On the other hand, we 
have heard of many deaths caused by its use ; of Lowenstein, a vigorous 
man, dying in fearful “agony” and “fury,” and the young woman 
of Innsbruck, who, despite her “youth” and “strong physique,” was 


killed by the reaction six hours after inoculation. Had these not 


been treated with lymph they would now be alive, with a chance of 
cure by safer means, and the probability of living for years. 

_ This sacrifice of human life in experiments with a deadly poison, 
in the hope of finding another cure for consumption, is gross empiri- 
cism wholly outside the bounds of legitimate medical practice. It is 
this experimental lymph, which Dr. Koch has not yet perfected, that 
our doctors are pumping into the veins of hospital patients, while 


knowing nothing of its composition or properties, and before Koch 


himself has learned how to gauge and control its effects within the 
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limits of safety to human life. Every patient so treated is placed in 
peril of his life, and, in case of death, the physician operating should 
be held criminally liable. No flourish of trumpets ought to shield 
him. I see that one of these experimenting doctors is reported to 
have said that Koch was right in keeping the secret from them and 
the whole profession, because quacks might set to work manufac- 
turing lymph, “and so damage his reputation.” But what quackery 
could be worse or more flagrant than that which they themselves are 
practising? At best it is only a one-sided “Faith Cure,” with no 
foundation save their faith in Dr. Koch ; while Dr. Koch has not suf- 
ficient faith in them to tell them what they are using. 

The local nature of pulmonary consumption and its germ origin are 
established, and cannot be affected by the success or failure of Koch’s 
“lymph,” or by his discovering, or failing to discover, a new germi- 
cide. The germs which produce lung consumption act on the lungs 
and cause the symptoms which characterize the disease. The ques- 
tion which interests everybody, and vitally concerns all consumptives, 
is, how this can best be cured. 

More than a century and a half ago the seston were taught the 
true doctrine of consumption, in the first promulgation of the germ 
theory ; and in 1851, founded on that theory, they were given a scien- 
tific cure, by the inhalation of gaseous germicides, which has proved 
successful in every form and stage of the disease. Merchants, lawyers, 
clergymen—the very highest classes of intelligent people—bear wit- 
ness to this truth. But, wedded to their idols—constitutional taint and 
inheritance—they remained in the bondage of error, refused to be de- 
livered, and, like the Israelites of old, because of their unbelief, have 
since wandered forty years in the wilderness of doubt and uncer- 
tainty, and when at last forced to give up their heresy, and admit the 
local nature of consumption (for microbes are not inherited), instead 
of turning to this common-sense and scientific cure they run off after 
strange gods ; and this secret nostrum, /ymph, which, like Ponce de 
Leon’s ‘Fountain of Eternal Youth,” and Brown-Séquard’s “ Elixir 
of Life,” is sure to prove but an ignis fatuus of delusion to all who 
put their trust in it. 

The imperative need of the hour is a Winter Palace, or Grand 
Sanitarium, in New York, for the cure of lung diseases by pneumatic 
medication, in which those threatened or afflicted can have all the 
comforts of home in an atmosphere of regulated temperature, so 
medicated with healing balms that every breath may bring relief 
and remedy to the very seat of the disease. Change of climate does 
nothing for lung cases beyond imparting the comfort of a warm air, 
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which can be secured equally well here in New York, together with 
a thousand other advantages not attainable in Florida, Colorado, or 
California. Invalids carry the germs of the disease in their lungs 
wherever they go, and can only mee to get rid of them by treating 
the lungs locally. 


Rosert Hunter, M.D. 
‘New YORE. 


POPULAR SCIENCE. 


Tue InocunatTion Craze, 


For many centuries the medical world has been divided into two 
parties, which might be defined as the sanitarians and the drug- 
mongers ; the former proposing to cure disease by the removal of 
the cause, the latter by the suppression of the symptoms. The drug 
party has always been able to boast a large numerical majority, and 
the inveteracy of its delusion is proved by the number of obstinate 
believers in the possibility of purchasing health at the drug-store 
without taking the trouble to reform the habits that have caused the 
disorder, or of preventing an attack from one kind of disease by in- 
oculating the patient with the virus of another. Dr. Schrodt, in Eu- 
rope, and Dr. R. A. Gunn, in America, have proved, to the satisfaction 
of all rational beings, that vaccination has, in numberless cases, failed 
to prevent small-pox, while whole unvaccinated communities escaped 
a visitation of the plague ; in other words, that small-pox, like other 
mediseval epidemics, has decreased in consequence of a general im- 
provement in the hygiene of private and public life, far more than in 
consequence of the vaccination process, which, on the contrary, has 
notoriously often become the means of communicating malignant 
diseases. If we should resume the filthy domestic habits of our me- 
diseval ancestors, vaccination would fail to save us from a reappear- 
ance of small-pox epidemics, and it would be equally vain to hope 
that Dr. Koch’s “lymph” could lead to the eradication of consump- 
tion, unless his patients learn to avoid the cause of lung disorders— 
the vitiated air of their bedrooms and nurseries. 


Wanrrare By CHEMICALS. 


Among a long list of ‘‘ chemical substances available for belligerent 
purposes,” a French writer enumerates not less than six different 
suffocating mixtures,” which he thinks will, by and by, come to sup-. 
plement torpedoes and bombshells. ‘“ Fashion rules in the choice of 
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weapons,” he says, ‘‘as in everything else, but from a standpoint of 
humanity it might be questioned if bone-fracturing and bowel-lacer- 
ating missiles are so much preferable to clouds of fumes that would 


put large numbers of enemies hors de combat, by temporarily depriv- 
ing them of sensibility—lethargizing them like a strong dose of 


chloroform.” The warfare of the future seems, indeed, not apt to 
get uninteresting from want of diversity. 


Repiscoverep Trvru. 


The efficacy of oil in creating a zone of calm in the next neighbor- 
hood of a storm-tossed vessel has been proved under such crucial 
circumstances, that the practice has been recommended in numerous 
pamphlets, and has even been officially sanctioned by the admiralties 
of several European naval powers, aud it seems a puzzle how a recipe 
so well known to the seafaring nations of antiquity could have been 
practically lost during the long centuries of medizval darkness. That 
darkness, however, has clouded still more important truth, for there 
seems no doubt that Grecian and Roman philosophers were well ac- 
quainted with the fact that the fertility of our fields depends on the 
protection of arboreal vegetation. The writings of Pliny and Col- 
umella abound in passages that should have prevented the fatal de- 
struction of woodlands during the latter half of the Middle Ages. 


A Moneot Panacea. 


About sixty years ago the Chinese veneration for the medical prop- 
erties of ginseng-root came near spreading to Europe, and a number 
of British and French physicians subjected the alleged miracle-herb 
to a series of thorough analytical tests. The results of all those ex- 
periments agreed on the main point, viz., that ginseng has next tono 
pharmaceutic value at all, and that for remedial purposes one might 


as well swallow gooseberry-leaves or sedge-grass. Yet all the way — 


from northwestern Tartary to southern Burmah, the restorative ten- 
dency of ginseng is supposed to be limited only by the financial re- 
sources of the patient, since a sufficient number of doses would al- 
most realize the dream of Ponce de Leon and restore a decrepit sire 
to the vigor of his stoutest grandson. General exhaustion of body 
or mind is a specific disorder for which Chinese of wealth at once re- 
sort to ginseng root; but, besides, the magic herb is prescribed for 
rheumatism, asthma, consumption, and dyspepsia, with results which 
probably would fill half a hundred patent almanacs with testimonials 
of the saved by faith. Ginseng degenerates in ploughed fields, thriving 
best in a highland wilderness, amid rocks and brymbles; and thos 
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sources of supply had so nearly been exhausted on the other side of 
the Pacific that in Peking ginseng dealers sold the best varieties for 
their weight in gold. Imports from North America have since re- 
duced those rates to a match weight in silver, 7.e., a larger quantity 


of the still popular drug can be bought in the inland provinces for a 
dollar an ounce. 


PRIVILEGES OF THE PRESENT. 

The contrast in healthfulness and comfort between a fire of oak 
logs blazing in an open chimney and a pailful of coal smouldering in a 
smoking stove might well tempt us to congratulate ourselves on the 
privileges of the nineteenth century, for it is probable that the time 
is very near when wood will have become too rare and expensive to 
be burned outside of palaces. The possible exhaustion of coal-fields 
is a contingency of the remote future ; but only the study of agricul- 
tural statistics enables one to realize how rapidly arboreal vegetation 
is vanishing from this continent. We have forestry clubs and “ ar- 
bor days,” but for every tree we plant the axe of the wood-cutter 
devours some thirty thousand ; the incessant crash of falling pines in 
the north woods of Maine and Michigan is supplemented by crackles 
from every highland farm in the Alleghanies. The forest area of the 
United States has been reduced four-fifths since 1800; that of Cen- 
tral America and South America at least one-half; of Canada one- 
third ; and many men now living may see the day when the log-fire 
custom will be discussed among the extravagances of the good old 
times—like William Penn’s land-grants or the venison-feasts of Dan- 
iel Boone. 

Tue 


The explorations of southern Africa are beginning to flood Europe 
with zodlogical curiosities. In Antwerp and Hamburg they have 
now regular sale menageries, where amateurs can purchase any pet, 
from a dwarf parrot to an extra-sized rhinoceros. 


A Foraorren Merropotis. 


While an American archeological society has obtained the privi- 
lege of excavating the ruins of Delphi, a French company has under- 
taken the perhaps more promising task of exploring the neighbor- 
hood of old Agrigentum, on the south coast of Sicily. Girgenti, the 
modern representative of that city, is a miserable sand-hole, swarming 
with beggars and ragged children, and making it almost incredible 
that its site was once occupied by the proudest metropolis of the 
Grecian colonies, a free-town which could serid 40,000 armed men 
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to its walls, and for generations rivalled the richest seaports of the 
Mediterranean—Carthage and Alexandria not excepted. To the 
Greeks of southern Italy Agrigentum was known as the “Great 
City,” par excellence, and maintained that rank for a hundred years, 
very much as the French of the first Napoleon came pretty near es- 
tablishing their claim to the prestige of the Great Nation. 


Cannep Mazars. 


A German physician makes the sensible proposition that the manu- 
facturers of preserved meat should be compelled to stamp their cans 
with a legible date-mark. For a-year or so, he says, canned meat 
may remain perfectly wholesome, but it is equally certain that after 
that it deteriorates in a way defying alike precaution and explana- 
tion, but sadly manifest in the often instant effects following the use 
of the superannuated substance. Hashes (‘‘ devilled ham,” etc.) seem 
especially liable to develop that can-poison.. 


Cuancep Rrver-Rovrtes. 


Rivers, like the herring-swarms of the North Sea, seem now and 
then apt to change their route of travel, and, in certain cases, even to 
select a new sea for their ultimate destination. Russian engineers, 
for instance, have furnished pretty conclusive proofs in support of 
the theory that there was a time when the Volga ran to the Sea of 
Azof (a bay of the Euxine) instead of to the Caspian. The river Don 
makes its way to the former sea after approaching the Volga within 
a few miles, and near its delta are found round-washed pebbles of a 
kind abounding on the upper Volga, but nowhere on the upper Don. 
Glancing at a map, the trip to the Caspian looks, indeed, like an 
afterthought whim of the great river—a sudden detour from the 
Azof-ward direction it has kept for many hundred miles. Still more 
plausible is the hypothesis that the St. Lawrence once discharged 
its waters through the channel of the Hudson River. A chain of 
lakes still marks the line of the lost connecting-link, and it has re- 
peatedly been pointed out that the bed of the Hudson is at least ten 
times too wide for its present needs—a river a little more than three- 
hundred miles long occupying a valley exceeding that of the Mis- 
souri after a course of 2,000 miles, and immensely exceeding that of 
the Rhine, which surpasses it about five times in the amount of its 
water-resources. The Hudson, indeed, can hardly be considered the 
architect of its present quarters, but the inheritor of a mightier pre- 
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INDEPENDENT DEPARTMENT. 


[Under the head of ‘‘ Independent Department” a limited portion of this maga- 
zine ts occastonally set apart for short, able articles of a radical nature which may 
differ widely on special points from the views of the editors. The object is to provide 
a medium for honest radical opinion on all subjects, for which the writer alone 
is to be held responsible. | 


STEPNIAK. 


Amone the lecturers who are to entertain the American public this 
season, Sergius Stepniak, from the very mystery of his personality, 
must present the most fascinating attraction. Among the intelligent 
reading people of England and America few are unfamiliar with the 
sound of Stepniak’s name ; yet there are few who do not know less 
of him than of any other author with whose works they may be ac- 
quainted. 

Stepniak’s name became familiar in 1885, with the publication of 
his “Underground Russia.” The book was originally written in 
Italian, and shortly after was rendered into English and published 
in London. The author soon became the topic of the hour, and 
in his book the sensation of the day. 

In it he gave a concise but graphic description of a number of 
Nihilists ; a simple sketch of their doings and characters ; and lifted 
the veil from what appeared to the ordinary imagination as a stupen- 
dously gloomy force—shapeless, formless, and deathly destructive— 
only to reveal a prospect where the terrible became sublime through 
the unaffected devotion of the individuals to the ends for which they 
were combating. He showed himself not only a zealous advocate of 
the principles of liberty, but he boldly stood up to defend those who, 
in the darkest hour of Russia’s life, rose to oppose with the strength 
of their faith the power of the greatest empire, and with the. force 
of their determination the limitless potency of an autocratic govern- 
ment. 

The author of this book is a man of massive physique, jet-black 
hair, heavy eyebrows, deep-set eyes, and a short, thick, and curly 
beard. His face is one of the most remarkable I have ever seen. A 
terrible strength seems to be latent in his features; and his high 
forehead, bushy hair, broad nose, and large mouth, even when in re- 
pose, display a concentration, a resoluteness, and a firmness which, 
once aroused, may become the most violent force, resistless in its 
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sweep, terrible in its power. The shape of his head and the rugged- 
ness of his face are almost Homeric. One sits and looks at it, and 
wonders how it is possible for such a man to sit so quietly, and talk 
so leisurely, and listen so attentively, when one expects him every 
moment to be engaged in titanic enterprises and stupendous strug- 
gles. 
The whole aspect of his figure and countenance is suggestive of 
a consummate conspirator; not the conspirator who agitates and 
preaches, and goes about exciting discontent and rebellions, but 
the man who does the dark work, who is in momentary danger of his 
life, but who, before he gives up his own life, will make resistance 
and fall over his enemy. There is the same expression of secretive- 
ness in his face which is traced in the Egyptian figures—deep-hidden, 
silent as the grave! He does not measure more than five feet seven 
or eight, yet his thick-set figure, his broad shoulders, his compact 
frame, raise him at the first glance to the height of a very tall man, 
and his slight stoop is indicative of a laborious and active life. A 
friend of mine, to whom I introduced Stepniak, exclaimed at once, 
“ That is the kind of man that makes history !” 


He is not a “ phrase-maker,” as we say in Russia of men more apt , 


to talk than act. He does not speak much, but what he says is to 

the point, and frequently epigrammatic. His conversation gives one 
the impression of a thoughtful and original mind ; his arguments are 
straightforward ; and when broaching subjects nearest at heart, his 
eyes glisten, his speech quickens, and his voice and words resound 
with a clear ring; his thoughts become abrupt, but they fall like 
blows. 

He is reserved in his manner, without being awkward ; his manner 
is slow, rather than distant, and his attitudes, while impressive, are 
not ostentatious. 

I heard M. Daudet say that Stepniak’s strength is something enor- 
mous—that he could lift a chair by one foot with a man sitting on it. 
I asked him once to do so, but he only smiled and refused. He is a 
man in the full vigor of his age and faculties, and the certain gentle- 
ness which those with whom he associates often discover in his man- 
ner would hardly warrant the fact that he has devoted twenty years 
of his life to active revolutionary service. His face does not light up 
very much when he laughs; his eyes are too deep-set to shed forth 
that light which frequently transforms such faces into the kindliest 
countenances. On the contrary, his smile is rather slow, and one 
imagines that while his features are laughing, his eyes remain seri- 
ous, if not stern. In society he appears as if he were not entirely at 
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ease, as if his life had been spent in ways different from those where 
the polished usages of etiquette are acquired. Yet his sturdy frame 
and restful features cover much that in other physiques would be 
more conspicuously displayed. 

I shall never forget, though, one afternoon when Stepniak and my- 
self were out dining with some English friends, when the lady of the 
house, a leader of fashion and a representative of intelligent respecta- 
bility, took his arm and led him for a stroll into her garden. The 
broad-shouldered, massive frame of Stepniak, with his enormous 
head, moved slowly among the trees, almost unbendingly ; while the 
lady, clinging on his arm, and wrapped in exquisite dress, her ex- 
pressive eyes turned toward his, listening with the deepest attention 
to what he had to say, accentuated the contrast to such a degree as 
almost to make Stepniak appear a being other than human. 

Notwithstanding his appearance, his sensibilities are quick and sus- 
ceptible. I recollect once returning with him from Wimbledon ; the 
train was crowded with passengers who were returning from a race- 
course—I believe the Derby. The excursionists were anything but 
properly behaved, dnd the spirits which they had imbibed stimulated 
some of their wits. I forgot the disgust in the amusement I began 
to derive, and some of their doings and sayings kept me laughing 
most of the way. With the exception of the faintest smile, Stepniak 
sat looking seriously at them, half-reproachfully at me, and, do what 
they would, his face remained unperturbed. Just as we were going 
into the station, and the train had slackened its speed, a woman 
opened the door of her compartment, and tried to get out while the 
train was still in motion. She lost her balance, stumbled, and fell 
prostrate on the platform. In a moment Stepniak was up from his 
seat, turning the handle of his door, an involuntary exclamation of 
sympathy escaping his lips, and he stood looking intensely solicitous 
about what was being done for her, sorry that he was not able to be 
of assistance. 

Stepniak avoids publicity, and remains indifferent to all the conject- 
ures, speculations, and statements that are frequently circulated in the 
press about him. In 1887, soon after the Times published the notor- 
ious forged letter, and the articles on “ Parnellism and Crime,” the 
ingenious Pall Mall Gazette combated the logic of assertions of the 
Times by an argument ad hominem. It said, in effect: Granted that 
these people committed the crimes with which the Times charged 
them, it certainly is very fallacious logic to reason that, because 
Parnell knew some of these men, and employed them for other, 
apparently legitimate, purposes, therefore he was an accomplice. As 
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well might the Times itself be accused of being an assassin because 
it employs Stepniak, who not only advocates assassinations and out- 
rages, but, if we are to believe his countrymen, has committed mur- 
der with his own hands! 

A couple of days after this I happened to dine with Mr. Stout, one 
of the editors of the Pali Mali Gazette, and I remonstrated with him 
for the publication of that note. I asked him what evidence he had 

to prove such an allegation ; and, if he had no proof, I asked him, did 
he not think it very unfair to print an insinuation against a man 
which certainly might have an effect on the public mind, but which 
could serve neither their logic nor their professions of fair-play? 
Mr. Stout hardly defended himself; he put the responsibility on Mr. 
Stead’s shoulders, and said that, as the latter generally knew what 
he did, his authority for such a statement must be very reliable. 

On the following evening I went to see Stepniak, and talked over 
the affair with him. That is, I did most of the talking, while he did 
most of the listening. I was inclined to take the note too seriously, 
and to exaggerate its influence ; I urged upon him the propriety of 
an emphatic denial. He listened seriously and in silence, and then 
said, ‘“‘What for?” The matter was never taken up by Stepniak ; 
it soon escaped the public memory—if it ever took hold of it ; my 
apprehensions proved groundless ; his action the wisest. 

Stepniak has lived for the last few years in London, in a small 
house in St. John’s Wood, where the back looks out on a small gar- 
den, and the prospect is sheltered by a long line of trees. The 
standing roof gives to his house the appearance of a Russian izba, 
and the grown grass and trees, and the sound of ever-running waters, 
in the canal in the vicinity, on a peaceful summer day, make one for- 
get that he is surrounded by a countless mass of humanity, that he is 
living in the midst of London, save for the distant loud din that is 
perpetually heard at the open window, and the ominous rumble of 
the near underground train. 

Stepniak loves London. A few years ago, when I was more hy- 
percritical and would attempt to be somewhat censorious of the me- 
tropolis which I have since learned to love passionately, Stepniak, on 
walking occasionally with me from the British Museum, would stop 
short my disquisitions by saying : 

** Ah, well, you don’t like London because you cannot appreciate 
it. Ilove the mass of humanity round me! ‘Where can you find 
another such place in the world? Petersburg is all very well, 
but the freedom and greatness of the life here you can’t find any- 
where !” 
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The great beauty of its massive ugliness had not impressed upon 
me that heavy majesty which I have since discovered. 

Stepniak is not fond of work ; he is rather “lazy,” as he says him- 
self, and likes to leave his literary work for the last minute. But he 
is conscientious, laborious, painstaking, careful in the collation of 
facts, consecutive in urging an argument; and if he is sometimes 
ingenious in making a deduction, it is not from a conscious strategy 
on his part, but rather from a conclusion drawn from a strong faith 
that it cannot be otherwise. He is not loath to admit himself in the 
wrong, though many of his arguments assume the character of spe- 
cial pleading. 

Stepniak is careful not to overstate matters, not to overcrowd 
proofs. On asking him once why he did not embody more of an 
article which he made some use of in his “ Russia under the Tsars,” 
“Oh!” he said, “ because the English won’t believe all at once; wo 
must accustom them slowly to things.” The article referred to is 
“Words Over the Grave of Alexander IL,” published in a Russian 
revolutionary periodical, to which Mr. Kennan alludes in one of his 
publications in the Century. 

I had an argument with him once on the subject of Turgenief as 
an artist. He put Tolstoi above him; Thackeray, and particularly 
Dickens, he claimed as superior artists. I was dumfounded at first. 
An English friend of mine was present, and here was I, who had 
been showering laudations on the great Russian novelist, and excus- 
ing my friend’s want of appreciation through his ignorance of the 
original—Thackeray and Dickens I had contended were not worthy 
to latch his shoes—and here was I, seated in his rooms and listening 
to Stepniak calmly stating that Ivan Turgenief was nowhere com- 
pared to those writers. The statement, because of the calm and con- 
siderate manner in which it was pronounced, was more exasperating 
to me than otherwise ; but I knew that arguments would be of no 
avail, so I contented myself with simply preferring my own tastes to 
my friend’s opinions. 

The following year I happened to be in London, and one evening 
was sitting and talking with Mr. and Mrs. Stepniak on literary sub- 
jects (they were indulgently criticising the style of my introduction 
to Lermontof’s “‘ A Hero of Our Time,” which had just been issued), 
when Stepniak turned round and said, abruptly : 

‘By the way, you were right about Turgenief. I have been read- 
ing him lately—had quite forgotten him!” 

If I felt flattered in this instance I was amused on another occa- 
sion when he smilingly approved of my opinion. It was one night, 
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rather late, when I dropped in and found Stepniak engaged in mak- 
ing wooden frames for some chalk drawings, given by a lady friend. 
When the drawings were shown to me I was unhesitating in my 
opinion. 

‘They are after Burne Jones,” I said. 

“ How do you know?” exclaimed Mrs. Stepniak ; “ why, it’s a pu- 
pil of his !” 

“The figure is rather faulty,” I continued; “the technique is 
' rather poor, but the drapery and attitude are good—very good. IfI 
were the artist I should attend more to detail.” 

Stepniak smiled as he said there was a good deal in what I had 
stated, but that he was surprised I should know anything about art. 
The exact idea I had entertained, I told him, of himself, as I did not 
suspect he had many opportunities of studying the subject while at 
work in “ underground Russia.” 

But his opinions on art and literature are valuable, not so much 
because of his studious cultivation of criticism, as because of his nat- 
urally high standard in measuring everything. He likes everything 
that is direct and simple ; admires the vigor of Carlyle, and is never 
tired of reading his “ French Revolution.” He lives and dresses very 
simply. Ido not know what he is prepared to do now, but a couple 
of years ago a kingdom would not have induced him to get into an 
evening dress suit, He met me one evening at a reception given by 
the editor of the Contemporary, and kept smiling each time he glanced 
at my coat-tails. Some time afterward Mr. and Mrs. Stepniak both 
laughed at me. 
~ “You are becoming quite English!” they said. ‘“ Englishmen, 
when they are boys, begin with very small tails, and as they grow, 
their coat-tails grow with them ; it is horrible!” 

While devoted to the service of his country, Stepniak is by no 
means one of those men who serve one end to the exclusion of every 
other interest. He is keenly alive to all the social questions of the 
day, appreciates, every social movement, and sometimes even takes 
an active part in the promotion of principles in which he believes. 

- The fact that he presided at Champion’s lectures, in St. James’s 
Hall, on Socialism, added much attraction to the subject, and a great 
many came who were not as interested in the study of socialistic doc- 
trines as in seeing the man whose name was such a mystery to them. 
He is a personal friend of William Morris, Hyndman, and Burns ; 
he has met frequently Michael Davitt, of whom he has a great per- 
sonal admiration ; he is in frequent association with Mr. Bradlaugh ; 
and I cannot forget the merriment he provoked in two or three young 
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Englishmen, when, once taking afternoon tea with me at the Victoria, 
he announced in simple seriousness that. if Father McGlynn would 
start a new religion, he would be one of his followers. 

“Yes,” he said, with an angular nod of his head, “I would. Such 
a man cannot but have a good religion, and I would follow him.” 

He is frequently one of the guests at the dinners quietly held by 
the social leaders of revolutionary tendencies in London, when, over 
their dishes, they discuss the various plans and tactics to adopt for 
the inauguration of the new social era. He appreciates the tcmper 
of English party politics, admires the constitutional agitation with 
which every measure is carried through the British Parliament, revels 
in the latitude of speech and the freedom of the press which the Eng- 
lish enjoy, and is able to estimate the character and abilities of many 
politicians with whom he has happened to come in contact. “If Mr. 
Morley is ever prime minister would he make Bradlaugh Home Sec- 
retary?” was a question he frequently put to me; when, to my an- 
swer in the negative, he would demonstrate how able Mr. Bradlaugh 
was to discharge such services in such serious arguments, as if it 
really rested with me to decide whether that gentleman should be 
Secretary for Home Affairs. 

From his past actions one cannot easily believe that the apparent 
calmness of his manner, the visible quietness of his actions, and his 
restrained speech all indicate the want of that impetuosity which 
seems indispensably characteristic of Russians, especially of those 
who become voluntary servants of an idea. This outward calm seems 
to me rather the result of a long period of training in revolutionary 
service, where that which is uppermost in one’s feelings and mind 
must be concealed, and where a carelessly placid surface is requisite 
to hide the most turbulent passion for action and triumph. Step- 
niak can stand quietly, talk leisurely, and look unperturbed ; all of 
which does not go to prove that he feels less than his more excitable 
compatriots. . 

I remember, for instance, in March, 1887, rumors were rife that.all 
the powers were combining to crush the Russian revolutionary movye- 
ment ; that the governments of Europe were negotiating a treaty by 
which they would all be pledged to assist each other to their utmost 
in extirpating this terrible enemy, the Nihilist ; and that all would 
be done through specious extradition treaties, one of which had just 
been concluded between the British and Russian Governments, and 
another was being negotiated between America and Russia. 

A few days afterward I went over to London and saw Stepniak. 
We talked over affairs for a few minutes, and then we parted, to see 
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each other in the evening at the anniversary of the Commune. It 
was a rather more important event than usual. Besides the repre- 
sentatives of all nations, who generally made a plain, unvarnished 
statement of their sentiments on the subject, each according to his 
own language, Prince Krapotkin was to speak that night, as well as 
William Morris, Mrs. Besant, and other well-known social reformers. 

Among the motley crowd that gathered in the dimly lighted hall 
at the East End, I noticed at once the big head of Stepniak rising 
above those of a few young men who were in eager conversation with 
him. When I came nearer I saw a swarthy-complexioned young fel- 
low, with jet-black hair and keen, quick eyes, talking vehemently in 
the most concise of Little Russian dialects on the subject of the frus- 
trated plot against the Tsar’s life. Stepniak listened quietly, oppos- 
ing his arguments with monosyllabic objections. 

Presently we were joined by Tchiyakovsky, a famous revolutionist, 
a consummate conspirator, a natural propagandist, whose each action 
is prompted by an impulse from his whole soul, who had been one of 
the organizers of the fatal conspiracy which terminated the reign of 
Alexander IL, and who, notwithstanding all this, has a carriage, fig- 
ure, and face indicative of the most straightforward disposition, a 
complexion that is the most susceptible barometer of his feelings and 
sentiments. I only broached the subject of extradition treaties to 
him, when his eyes glistened, his face flushed. 

“It’s that old woman, Iddesleigh !” he said, in a contemptuous 
tone, referring thus disrespectfully to the late meek nobleman, who, 
in his capacity of assistant Foreign Secretary, helped to sign the treaty 
between England and Russia. ‘And then they are going to do it 
over in America, also. Freedom-loving countries, forsooth! They 
don’t know of the Netchayef affair. Besides that, the effect—the ef- 
fect will be most damnable!” [*] 

Half an hour after, Krapotkin, on ascending the platform, was 
received with a shower of applause. He stopped a moment, waved 
his hand, and paused for the abatement of a vehement emotion that 
was agitating him. 

“Not for me!” he said, in a tremulous voice ; ‘for those who are 
suffering now in the vaults of Russian prisons, who by and by will 
have to give their lives for the liberty they sought !” 


[* While allowing this part of Count Zulof’s article to stand as he has written it, 
we deem it proper to state, in order to avoid misapprehension, that we ourselves 
are strongly opposed to assassination as a political weapon, and are equally 
strongly in favor of the making of a just extradition treaty between this country 
and Russia. —EDITOR. ] 
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Stepniak, when I spoke to him, said, thoughtfully : 

“ Well, yes, we must do something to prevent these treaties from 
taking place ; some of us will have to goover.” Otherwise he looked 
and acted as though he were not in the least concerned. 

During the summer of that year he was completing his book on 
“ Agrarian Russia,” and was preparing himself for a transatlantic 
journey. He met General Hawley, who was then visiting London, 
and who promised him not only to give serious consideration to 
everything he had to say, but to obtain for him a hearing before the 
committee sitting on that treaty. Mrs. Frank Leslie, whom he met 
the same year, assured him certain success as a lecturer, saying that 
his reputation alone would be sure to attract an interested crowd; 
and I cannot forget the amused expression of his face when he showed 
me one day a clipping, sent to him by an American friend, in which 
some witty editor spoke of the fad for Russian literature in this coun- 
try, saying that the names of Turgenief, Stepniak, and Tolstoi were 
the indispensable passwords to intelligent society. The name of 
Stepniak beside those of Turgenief and Tolstoi is probably a combi- 
nation the humor of which is only thoroughly appreciated by Rus- 
sians, and we both sincerely enjoyed it. 

However, Stepniak himself was less confident than his friends of 
the success of his American tour. He was uncertain of his delivery, 
and of his mastery of English to such a degree as to enable him to 
express his thoughts in unimpeded language. 

“Why can’t you read your lectures?” I asked. 

' No,” he said; ‘I can’t bear it myself, and people would hate it ! 
I can have it printed, and then they can read it themselves more in- 
telligibly than my pronunciation would give it to them !” 

I assured him that his speech was clear and distinct, and that if he 
could get over a certain hesitancy of manner, he would be as intelli- 
gible as an Englishman ; and that I had heard the same opinion ex- 
pressed by men who had heard him lecture; but he remained ob- 
stinately uncértain. 

As a public speaker Stepniak does not possess that fervid oratory 
which generally distinguishes revolutionary leaders. He is deliberate, 
measured, consecutive, and to the point. His sentences are not in- 
volved, and if not poised for their occasional abruptness, they are 
lucid and intelligible. It is rather the fault of his voice than any- 
thing else that gives the listener sometimes the impression that he is 


- what Grattan called being “on the rock.” One can never imagine 


him taking an audience by storm, provoking their applause, exciting 
their enthusiasm ; but his fund of information, of practical expe- 
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rience, and his skill in combining and presenting facts in the clearest 
light, make his lectures and essays interestingly arresting. 

As an author Stepniak occupies a very respectable position in lit- 
erature. His books have been read widely, and they possess the 
merits which the public recognized. 

He writes in English now by himself; but, of the books which es- 
tablished his literary reputation, “‘ Underground Russia” was first 
written in Italian, when he hardly knew English, and ‘“ Russia under 
the Tsars” was entirely manipulated by Mr. William Westall, the 
novelist, with whom Stepniak struck up an intimate friendship while 
residing in Switzerland. Stepniak is more competent as an essay- 
ist than he is able as a novelist. The only story he has written, 
“The Career of a Nihilist,” displayed a great lack in the artistic 
execution of his original conception, and when we read the book we 
come to the conclusion that the author has been trying to prove 
something to us all the time. 

When first reviewing the book, I wrote: ‘ All that could have 
been done by a lucid and well-informed exponent of the revolution- 
ary movement in Russia was done by Stepniak. . . . He has 
given us, in the ‘Career of a Nihilist,’ an exceedingly interesting 
book, full of lively images and incidents ; but the work of conceiving 
that phase of Russian life, of presenting it in all its intricate magni- 
tude, is evidently left to a greater artist, to a future Turgenief, if our 
nation is ever destined to have such another genius.” 

Doubtless Stepniak’s delay in coming to America was chiefly caused 
by the doubt of his ability to make himself thoroughly understood ; 
and he has employed the interval of a couple of years in perfecting 
his delivery of a language, the theoretical comprehension of which he 
mastered some years ago. At all events, no matter how Stepniak 
may speak, the subjects he will broach must always prove of fascinat- 
ing interest to those who are in the least curious to know something 
of the greatest contemporary tragedy in the political life of nations. 

If I cannot agree with Dr. Bunby, one of the high-priests of Posi- 
tivism, who told me once that he considered Stepniak the most inter- 
esting man in Europe, I certainly have always found him one of the 
most interesting men I have had the pleasure of knowing personally, 
or of whom I have ever read or heard. 


Roman 
Boston, Mass. ' 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
RECIPROCITY. 


Tr is rather mortifying to some Americans, and it ought to be to 
all of us, that the decayed and discarded expedients of English poli- 
ticians are adopted into our economic system as new and original 
statesmanship, exclusively ‘ American,” and on which we have a copy- 
right and patent. The most conspicuous of these, just now, is that 
higgling, huckstering, Cheap-John contrivance known as “ Reci- 
procity,” an international method of trade which reminds us of the 
country peddler who used to come around and barter tin pans for old 
bottles, broken candlesticks, rags, and kitchen stuff; with this dif- 
ference, that whereas the peddler and the housewife sensibly tried, 
each to get as much as possible from the other, nations trading by 
treaty on the “‘ Reciprocity” plan all try to get the worst of the bar- 
gain, and give more than they get. 

Perhaps the most irritating species of Anglomania that now offends 
us is the habit of aspiring men to seek applause and office because 
their political shape, and size, and gait enable them to wear with 
borrowed grace the cast-off clothes of Englishmen. It must amuse 
our kin beyond the sea to notice Mr. Blaine parading as the ‘Only 
Statesman,” because he has got possession of the old “ Reciprocity” 
coat worn by Mr. Gladstone in the House of Commons in 1844, and 
which he flung into the rag-bag in 1846. Had the phonograph been 
invented in 1844, and the “‘ Reciprocity” speeches of Mr. Gladstone 
and his colleagues been spoken into its capacious ear, the instrument 
would have echoed back in 1890 just what Mr. Blaine has echoed 
back, the repudiated sophistry of Mr. Gladstone, by which he sought 
to prop up for a little time longer the tottering system of protection. 
Probably there are no arguments of his life that Mr. Gladstone now 
looks down upon with such disdain as those ragged old “ Reciproc- 
ity” speeches, which have now become the second-hand wardrobe of 
Mr. Blaine. 

Although Mr. Gladstone was victorious when the vote was taken 
on the question, he learned a lesson from his opponents which he 
turned to good account in after years against the doctrine of protec- 
tion. They taught him the sublime political truth that moral econo-: 
mics are the true foundation of political economy ; and they told him 
that he was in error when he thought commercial warfare the best 
policy of nations, or that it was good statesmanship to trade by treaty 
only. They showed him the mistake of thinking that a “flood” of 
imported comforts could be injurious to any people. He learned his 
lesson well, and Mr. Blaine must learn it also, for it is not likely that 
any man who has not learned it can ever again be President of the 
United States. 
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RETALIATION. 


AnoTHER war is imminent between France and England; not of 
the old-fashioned kind, but a war of bounties and tariffs. The cause 
of quarrel, innocently enough, is sugar. It appears from the evi- 
dence that France, Germany, and “other countries,” conspiring to 
injure “British industry,” have adopted a system of drawbacks and 


bounties on exported sugar to the serious disadvantage of the su- - 


gar-refining industry of Great Britain. Under the spiteful policy of 
those nations, sugar has become so cheap in the British Islands 
that the refiners, being interested in dear sugar, ‘demand ” the pro- 
tection of Parliament against the bountiful hostility of France, Ger- 
many, and ‘other countries.” They declare that they cannot refine 
sugar at a profit in competition with the bounty-pampered foreign 
sugar. They therefore demand, for the “protection of British in- 
dustry,” that an import duty be levied on sugar equal to the export 
bounty paid by rival nations. This they say will ‘‘ countervail” the 
mischief of the bounties, and establish an equilibrium of trade. 

A few years ago a “deputation,” composed of English refiners, 
waited upon the prime minister, and implored him to retaliate 
against France, Germany, and “other countries,” for the malevolent 
policy which was “ flooding” the British Islands with cheap sugar, 
and thereby closing the refineries of England ; but the prime min- 
ister answered that, while he was very sorry for the English refiners, 
he thought that, so long as other governments were willing to tax 
their own people to pay the sugar bill of the English people, the 
British Government, instead of “ retaliating,” ought to be grateful to 
them for their generosity. Not satisfied with this very sensible an- 
swer, the refiners are still clamoring for a tariff on sugar as a meas- 
ure of “ retaliation.” 

It further appears in evidence that the evil designs of those other 
governments against the English people have been so far successful 
that the annual ration of sugar for each man, woman, and child in 
the British Islands has increased from fifteen pounds in 1840, to 
seventy-three pounds in 1887. Three pounds of sugar can be had 
in 1890 for what it cost to purchase one pound in 1860 ; and, in per- 
verse contradiction of the McKinley-Reed-Harrison theory, in 1890 
sugar is cheap and nice, while the other was dear and nasty. With 
‘that patriotic feeling so characteristic of a genuine protectionist, the 
British refiner says to his government, “ Be careful not to put any 
tariff on bountied raw sugar, because that is the raw material of my 
business ; that is the stuff that I refine, and I want to buy it as 
cheap as possible.” 

. As might have been expected, wherever industry is allowed the full 

play of its natural energies, the cheap sugar which those ‘other 
countries ” have so generously given to the English people has de- 
veloped and encouraged other industries of greater importance than 
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the sugar-refining business alleged to be injured by cheap sugar. 
Although refined sugar is the completed manufactured article for the 
kitchen and the dining-room, it is nothing but the raw material of 
many industries—for instance, the manufacture of the favorite food of 
Master Harry Walmers, Junior, namely “jam.” Although the output 
of the British refineries has actually increased notwithstanding the 
foreign bounties of which the refiners complain, the manufacture of 
confectionery and jam, animated by those bounties, gives employ- 
ment to 12,000 persons in London alone ; and this business, in its 
turn, stimulates a hundred other industries, such as fruit-growing, 
and the making of bottles, tubs, and cans; to say nothing of many 
other manufactures wherein sugar is an important raw material. 
E Leaving out of consideration the importance of cheap and nice sugar 
to all the English people, and looking at the matter solely from a 
comparison of industries benefited or injured, the folly of “ Retalia- 
tion” is made coxspicuous by the fact that where one man in the re- 
finery is thrown out of work by cheap sugar, ten men for the same 
; reason find employment in other callings. 


HOW MONOPOLY GROWS. 


RaReLy can we now take up a morning paper, with the current news 
of the preceding day, without finding an account of the meeting of those 
engaged in some line of manufacturing operations, for the purpose of 
considering or organizing a “‘ combine” of their interests in the nat- 
ure of a trust. One such journal not long ago contained the follow- 
ing items ; 

‘ First. ‘‘A threshing-machine trust is being formed at a session 
: held in Chicago, which, it is said, will have $20,000,000 of capital 
t stock. Nearly all the establishments of the country are in the deal.” 

Second. ‘Chicago, November 29, 1890. On Monday next a meet- 
ing will be held in this city, at which another attempt will be made to 
organize the lead smelters of this country into one gigantic trust. 
There are twenty-one lead-smelting refineries in the United States, 
and they represent an invested capital of millions upon millions.” 

Third. ‘ Albany, November 29,1890. An Ice Trust is now talked 
of. The plan said to be in contemplation is the formation of a 
company with a capital of $14,000,000. This is to include all the 
big ice companies which use natural ice in New York City, as well as 
a number of firms and persons who harvest ice along the Hudson 
River and in the Lake Champlain region.” 

A trust on ice, which promises “cold comfort” to its patrons in 
more than one sense, would certainly appear like getting down to 
the traditional “ hard pan,” having at least struck hard water, in that 
sort of consolidation, but it is by no means the end of the chapter. 
i Since the appearance of the paper containing the foregoing items, 
: there have been a number of similar announcements, referring to ef- 
| forts at combination among the makers of picture-frames, of wrap- 
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ping paper, of barbed-fence wire, of printers’ type, of carriage trim- 
mings, of dynamite and blasting powder, and even of the spectacles 
that those of us who happen to be short-sighted or dim of vision are 


accustomed to wear upon our noses. And prior to that time, as 
everybody knows, trusts were no strangers in the land. Besides the 
Standard or great Petroleum trust, the Sugar trust, the White- 
Lead trust, the Whiskey trust, and the Cotton-Oil trust, the most 
of whose stocks are regularly dealt in on our financial exchanges, we 
had the Window-Glass trust, the Wheel trust, the Starch trust, and 
a number of others that have been more or less secretly organized ; 
for the parties to such operations, as a rule, are not anxious to pub- 
lish their movements. The products of these organizations are, with- 
out exception, such things as people must have, the most of them 
being in constant use in every household; and it is perfectly safe to 
assume that there is not a machine-made article of prime necessity in 
our daily lives, which is outside of our own handiwork, that will not, 
under the influences which are now predominant, if continued, very 
soon be controlled by a trust. 

But the story of monopoly, formidable as it thus appears, has by 
no means been told. An item of news has been drifting through 
our daily papers without seemingly attracting very much interest or 
attention, that foreshadows a monopolistic combination completely 
dwarfing those to which reference has already been made. It is an- 
nounced—and no one seems to question the fact—that the “little 
wizard of Wall Street,” in company with the leading men of the 
Standard Oil Company, and some other kindred spirits, is engaged 
in organizing a stupendous railroad consolidation—the greatest ever 
known or dreamed of. By securing the Northern Pacific, the Union 
Pacific, and the Pacific Mail systems—feats already achieved—and 
forming a working alliance with the Huntington or Southern Pacific 
system, they have made themselves absolute masters of the trans- 
continental carrying business of the country. They have done more 
than that. By arranging alliances with such interior lines as the At- 
chison and Santa Fé, with its nine thousand miles of road, they have 
mastered all the other great business arteries, the result being that we 
are threatened with a tremendous railroad trust, either owning or dom- 
inating every mile of railway in the land. What that means to both 
the producing and the mercantile interests of the country is in no way 
a mystery. The projectors of this enormous scheme are refreshingly 
candid in the statement of their purposes. ‘Rates are to be main- 
tained,” they tell us. In other words, competition between parallel 
or other rival and conflicting lines is to be crushed. Hereafter the 
business of the country is to be taxed for transportation just what 
will satisfy the greed of an immense devil-fish overlying the whole 
land, and reaching out for and clasping every State and city and 
village with its iron tentacles. 

What is to be the effect of all this? One result is obvious enough. 
The liberties of the great body of our people are so involved as to put 
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them in serious peril. Heretofore it has been our boast that Ameri- 
cans were equals, one man being, apart from personal qualifications, 


as good as any other. All this is to be changed under our new trust 
regime. The ordinary and general-average man is to be made of lit- 
tle or no account, and the mastery will belong to certain exceptional 
persons ; for the tendency of trusts is to reduce the many to depend- 
ence upon the few. The reason for it is clear enough. The wealth 
will be in the hands of a few, and that means their supremacy ; for, — 
talk as much as we may about equality under the law, the foundation 
of all our liberties is property. Men cannot be free without it. Let 


a hundred people live together, and if one of them is given all the 
wealth, he will be ruler over the others. Let the formation of 


trusts, with the transfer of the nation’s wealth to a comparatively 
few persons, go on as it is now doing, and how long will it be before 
the masses of the people will be as dependent upon our great capital- 
ists as the common people of medieval Europe were upon their feuda- 
tory lords? To all intents and purposes the majority will be serfs, 
and liberty will be an empty name. 

It is not merely that social and political importance, under trust 
rule, is rapidly passing into the hands of a few, but the business op- 
portunities of the many—their means of making comfortable liveli- 
hoods for themselves and families—are being constantly reduced and 
narrowed. The trusts take possession of all profitable fields of en- 
terprise, and ordinary people, no matter how capable, are unable to 
compete with them. They have not the necessary means for the 
purpose. Every day makes it more difficult for a beginner in any 
business. Not long ago a very wealthy man, who had made his for- 
tune in a certain line of manufacturing, was boasting that he had 
begun operations fifty years before with only ten dollars; when he 
was asked how much money he would need to insure success if he 
were to begin business in the same line to-day, “ Well,” he said, 
after a little reflection, “I should think about half a million dollars.” 
The trusts bar the way for all competitors. They are monopolies 
pure and simple. They have no mercy; they crush and ruin with 
utter indifference. The history of the Standard Oil Company is a story” 
of ruthless destruction to its rivals. The soldiers of Tamerlane the 
Tartar, who annihilated every foe, were lights‘f humanity in com- 
parison. 

But why so many more trusts organizing to-day than formerly ? 
There is a cause for it. The talk, of which we hear so much, about 
“combinations being the order of the day,” as if they resulted from 
an atmospheric condition over which we have no control, is sheer 
nonsense. Trusts are not Topsys. They don’t grow from nothing. 
They have a mother, if not a father, and their parentage is very easily 
traced. It is found in legislation that has been expressly constructed 
for their propagation and invigoration. It consists of laws, of which 
the McKinley Act has been the culmination, that have been intended 
to shut out foreign competition, and thus enable our home manufac- 
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turers to combine and fix production and prices to suit themselves. 
Manufacturing has long been the pet of our legislators. It is the one 
industry that has been supposed to be in constant and increasing 
need of “protection.” It has béen the pampered child of the family. 
agriculture, shipping, and other great interests have been left to take 
care of themselves, little coucern being felt whether they lived or 
died, but manufacturing has been coddled and nursed and bottle- 
fed with the same sort of partiality that some mothers bestow upon 
weakling members of their infantile flocks, and which are favorites 
because they are constantly complaining and fretting and calling for 
larger rations of pap. And now this cherished and humored member 
of the national household, having been given everything it asked for 
by our congressional nurses, is repaying the favors it has received, as 
over-indulged children are very apt to do, by combining against its 
brothers and its sisters with a view to robbing them of their shares of 
the patrimony, and making itself absolute dictator of the establish- 
ment. No; there is no mystery about the origin of trusts, and 
no uncertainty about the influence that recent legislation has had 
upon their procreation. Under the McKinley bill they have sprung 
‘up like weeds on a dunghill when the summer’s sun was shining. It | 
has been since the passage of that Act that the trust family has been 
notoriously most prolific. Its progeny has come not merely in units, 
but in twins, in triplets, and even in litters. And what is espe- 
cially significant is the fact that the offspring are scarcely born before | 
they are engaged in the work of reproduction. Thus, we have just 
been told in the public prints that the President of the White Lead 
Manufacturers’ trust is busy organizing the Lead Smelters’ trust as 
an addendum to the parent concern ; and among those announced as 
leaders in forming the great railroad consolidation heretofore spoken 
of are the names of the Rockefellers, who have been the master 
spirits in the Standard Oil combination. One monopoly is not suf- 
ficient to satisfy the appetite of the ordinary trust compiler. His 
greed is insatiable and limitless. Like the sea, according to the old 
English bard, it is 


‘*A mouth that drinks the springs from every hill, / 
But which perpetual rivers cannot fill.” 


What is to be done about it? Having determined the origin, it 
would appear easy enough to prognosticate the remedy. Remove 
the cause, and the evil will go. Repeal our protective tariff laws, and 
especially the McKinley Act, under whose shelter our industrial con- 
spiracies have been propagated, so as to let foreign competition re- 
enter our markets, and the trusts would wither like mushrooms in 
the sun. Competition is the one thing which they cannot stand, and 
competition is the one thing which the masses of our people, now 
being robbed for the enrichment of a few individuals, most need. 
It means protection to the great majority of the population, who are 
buyers and not producers. There was never a people yet that was 
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free and prosperous without competition, both in labor and in trade. 
It is the very essence of liberty. We have long heard about “ pro- 
tection to our manufacturers ;” it is high time we were beginning to 
hear about protection to their customers. 


PASSING NOTES. 


Ir the President of the United States wished to bring down upon 
his head the imprecations of such Republicans of the Northwest as 
do not believe in McKinleyism, and are represented by journals like 
the Pioneer Press, of Minnesota, the Tribune, of Chicago, and the 
Globe-Democrat, of St. Louis, he could not possibly have pitched his 
latest message to a more effective tune. In effect, he accuses them of 
being fools, although the language used is toned down to an insinua- 
tion that their opposition to increased tariff rates—theirs as well as 
that of all other critics of the McKinley bill—is due to an imperfect 
understanding of the measure they antagonize. But what could be 
worse than to charge an editor with a lack of understanding on any 
subject? It is his business to know all about everything. To inti- 
mate that he is unenlightened on any topic that he assumes to dis- 
cuss is a downright affront. The impeached Republican publicists 


. have not talked back to the President as sharply as they might feel 


like doing at present, but if he should chance to be a candidate for 
renomination, and does not hear from them in a way that will make 
his ears tingle, we are very much mistaken in our estimate of human 
nature in general and of the journalistic temper in particular. 


The compliment which the President pays to the great majority of 
the people of this country is one the like of which, doubtless, never 
came from a similar official to his subjects before. To allege, as he 
does, that the adverse vote upon the new tariff at the recent election 
was due to a misconception of its terms and meaning is a very serious 
accusation. It is saying in effect that the people over whom he pre- 
sides are ignoramuses by a majority of eight hundred thousand. If 
they were unable to read, or did not have newspapers that gave them 
the same information that the President possessed, the assumption of 
superior intelligence on his part might not be so marked. But as, 
in point of fact, the same avenues of information open to his Excel- 
leney were open to the humblest citizens in the land, and were actu- 
ally made use of by very many of them with an industry and a devo- 
tion to public interests fully equal to his own, the effrontery of his 
proposition is most conspicuous, and makes his latest deliverance a 
very remarkable production. 


Next to the Bourbonism displayed by the President in his message, 
in sticking to positions previously taken by himself and his partisan 
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supporters, in defiance of the expressed will of so great a preponder- 
ance of the people, is the curious optimism manifested by him under 
adverse conditions. The fellow who, in the days of Noah, when the 
waters had got up to his neck, asserted that it was not much of a 
shower anyhow, was not more complacent or apparently unconcerned 
than the President in referring to the tremendous deluge that has 
just buried most of his favorite measures under the nation’s condem- 
nation. He fishes them up, one after another, and proceeds to dis- 
cuss them with as much sang froid as if they were absolutely new to 
the public, and there had been no such thing as an election in which 
they were pronounced upon. History may refer to Benjamin Harri- 
son as small and narrow and more than ordinarily bigoted as a pub- 
lic official, but it will never speak of him as particularly sensitive or 
modest. 


In considering the result of the recent elections that the President 
treats so indifferently, one of the Northwestern Republican journals 
referred to in a preceding note attributes it to “too much tariff in 
the McKinley bill, and too much nigger in the Force bill.” It might 
very well go a little further and assign it in part to too much Speaker 
in the Speaker’s chair, to too much Porter in the Census bureau, 
and to too much Raum and Tanner in the Pension business ; but it 
would not be very likely, especially in view of his recent message, to 
explain it on the ground of too much President in the President’s 
office. 


In referring to the idea which some Democrats seemed to have 
adopted, that James G. Blaine, because of his savage criticism of the 
McKinley bill, would turn .ut to be a Moses of tariff reform, Bert- 
rorp’s for last October editorially remarked, ‘“ but for all that, it does 
not follow that he is likely to be a leader under whose banner Dem- 
ocrats can afford to rally. They should remember that he has, all 
his previous career, favored the cause of the monopolists, and that 
his sudden apparent conversion is largely due to circumstances over 
which he has no control. Asa strategic movement it has been bril- 
liant, but it has, nevertheless, been the act of a politician rather than 
of a statesman.” A speedier confirmation of these words was vouch- 
safed than even the writer anticipated. After declaring that the 
McKinley bill would not furnish a market for another barrel of pork 
or another bushel of wheat, and in effect pronouncing it a very un- 
sound measure, when its author was a candidate for re-election, and 
was being hard pressed by his adversary, what does Mr. Blaine do 
but hasten to Ohio, throw himself into the breach, and become the 
brazen champion of McKinley and McKinleyism ? 


How very like Blaine that proceeding was! It was character- 
istic of a man who has been consistent only in his inconsistency. It 
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tallies exactly with his performance in urging reciprocity in trade with 
South American Spaniards and Indians, while denying it to English- 
men who speak our own language and who are largely of our own 
flesh and blood and bone, and in trying to open new markets for our 
products while engaged in blocking those we already have. There 
is, however, always a good deal of method in Mr. Blaine’s eccentrici- 
ties, and it is not very difficult to discover the motive underlying 
them, which is invariably a personal one. Is it not possible to find 
the secret of Mr. Blaine’s preference for South American traffic over 
that with our kinsmen in Europe, in the brilliant subsidy schemes it 


- envelops? In such matters Mr. Blaine is on record as declining to 


be considered a ‘‘ dead-head.” 


And in speaking of reciprocity and subsidies, they were put in 
curious juxtaposition by the Associate Press in its abstract of the 
President’s message, when it reported that “he favored Mr. Blaine’s 
reciprocity scheme, and recommended subsidies.” So closely allied 
are the two things that itis most natural for them to be spoken of to- 
gether. The President and his followers have already bankrupted 
the national treasury, but they urge a system of extravagant subsidies 
the same as if the surplus still remained. Nor is the reason for Re- 
publican support of bounties and subsidies hard to find. Every re- 
cipient iss not only a Reyublican from self-interest, but he is expected 
to contribute liberally toward the party treasury whenever money is 
called for. Division is one of the conditions on which favors of that 
sort can alone be had. 


And, in speaking of Mr. Blaine, we ought not to forget that there 
is such an issue as that of the seal fisheries, Nearly two years have 
passed since our Secretary of State took charge of that question, and 
yet the British pirates are as active as ever they were. Indeed, in 
the latest rounds between them and our diplomatic representative 
they have had decidedly the best of the controversy. Mr. Blaine, in 
his correspondence with Sir Julian Paunceforte, the British Minister, 
alleged that the fur seal was being rapidly exterminated by Canadian 
marauders. When Sir Julian favored our Secretary with copies of 
two official reports of our own special Treasury agents, one as late 
as last year, to the effect that, in spite of poachers and marauders, 
the number of seals has doubled in sixteen years, and is now greater 
than ever before, that was a complete knock-down. No wonder Mr. 
Blaine turns his face to the South, and cultivates reciprocity with the 
descendants of the Buccaneers. He has lost all interest in Arctic 
matters. 


Another “ ghost dance” is at an end. The attempt to take the re- 
mains of General Grant from the resting-place of his own selection, 
in New York City, through Congressional action, has ignominiously 
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failed. The movement to that end was, without exception, the most 
disreputable ever projected in our national legislature. It was posi- 
tively ghoulish. The motive was intensely small, being nothing more 
or less than the desire to punish New York for her politics. It was 
a piece of the policy, inaugurated at the beginning of the present 
Congress, that deprived that city of the World’s Fair, and has sought 
to rob her of her rightful enumeration and representation. The 
proposition, to the eternal disgrace of the Senate, passed that body 
triumphantly. That was before the election. It failed utterly in the 
House. That was after the election. 


That the attempt to humiliate New York by depriving her of the 
tomb of Grant should receive the support of rabid Republican Con- 
gressmen whose domiciles are in other States is, perhaps, not very 
surprising. But the remarkable and particularly disreputable cir- 
cumstance is, that it met no opposition from New York’s United 
States Senators, not even from that one whose residence has so long 
been in the great metropolis. It is curious how out of touch with 
his home surroundings Mr. Evarts has been ever since entering the 
Senate. As a local representative he has been worse than useless. 
He has given no more than a perfunctory support to any of the 
measures in which New York has been vitally interested, more fre- 
quently manifesting opposition than friendship. Partisanship has 
had a good deal to do with.it, of course, but probably his action has 
been mainly due to the cold and unsympathetic temperament of the 
man. Who his official successor will be remains to be seen, but it 
is to be hoped that he will, at least, be somebody in sympathy with 
somebody else. 


And, speaking of the Senate, another big scandal is threatening 
that unhappy body. New Hampshire seems to be on the eve of 
sending a bogus Senator—that is, one not fairly chosen, and a fraud 
upon the people of that State—to Washington. The Senate will have 
to decide whether to receive or reject him. After the Montana pre- 
cedent there is no reason to doubt what its course will be. By wel- 
coming the impostor it will simply put itself on his level. Well, 
there will be one satisfaction in it. The question of ridding our- 
selves of the Senate as an altogether useless and pernicious body is 
rapidly coming to the front. It is one of the issues of the time. The 
addition of the New Hampshire crime to the Montana crime will 
help the public to a decision. It will be another nail in the coffin of 
our House of Lords.” 


Elsewhere it is argued that the policy of fostering Trusts and other 
monopolies, at the expense of the general public, and making a few 
men exceptionally rich by taxing the masses for their benefit, threat- 
ens, to all intents and purposes, to make serfs of the great body of 
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our population. But when we have a Congress that frames legisla- 
tion affecting the value of nearly everything we eat and drink and 
wear, and especially the articles necessary to the poor, at the dicta- 
tion of a lobby sent to Washington by wealthy, grasping manufact- 
urers, and a President who stubbornly maintains their monopolistic 
privileges, notwithstanding and in defiance of the most emphatic pro- 
test ever fulminated by the American people, it is a serious question 
whether we have not got pretty near to that point already. 


And all this time ‘“ McKinley prices” have been getting in their 
deadly work. A newspaper up in Vermont congratulates its readers 
on the fact that the McKinley bill is to be credited with a great ad- 
vance in eggs and butter. But while this does very well for the 
farmers, it is not so pleasant for mechanics, mill-hands, and other 
poor people—‘ cheap” people the President would call them—who 
also have mouths to fill) They, however, can console themselves 
with advice similar to that of the great and good man who told 
them that now they will have to do with one coat instead of two. 
Hereafter they can eat their bread without butter. 


Republican journals have had a curious experience in trying to 
convince their readers who are makers and sellers of goods, that the 
new tariff has advanced the prices of their wares, and at the same 
time convince such of their readers as happen to be buyers of the 
same goods that it has done no such thing. The McKinley bill, ac- 
cording to their representations, is a good deal like the patent gun 
which was advertised to hit its quarry every time if it should bea deer, 
and miss it if it proved to be a cow. 


SPECIAL MENTION. 
FLORIDA TOBACCO. 


Wuat the Tobacco Age (the largest circulated tobacco trade paper 
in the world) says of Mr. Charles 8. Philips, the President and Gen- 
eral Manager of the company whose advertisement appears in another 
part of the Magazine : 

““Men become expert in any line by work, practice, patience, ex- 
periments, study, and perseverance. Our personal acquaintance with 
Mr. Charles S. Philips covers a period of more than ten years. 
Without fear of contradiction we say he is the best cigar-tobacco ex- 

rt known. For the past twenty years the trade have so recognized 
him He will make big dividends for any tobacco-growing company 
he manages, no matter where he grows the leaf; but in Florida more 
money can be made than on any other part of the globe, on account 
of its fine quality, the high price at which the tobacco can be sold, 
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and the low cost of production. The Dutch tobacco-growing com- 
panies, who furnish us with their Sumatra leaf, grow 600 pounds to 
the acre and sell it at an average price of 44 cents per pound, declare 


yearly dividends of one hundred and fifty per cent, and have done 


so for the past ten years. 

Florida Havana yields an average of 800 pounds to the acre, and 
will bring an average price of 100 cents a pound, and will not cost 
over 15 cents a pound to produce it, aud Mr. Philips has an easy job 
on his hands to pay his stockholders larger dividends than the Dutch 
companies. His curing-process patents will give his company a great 
advantage over those who growand do not use his patents for curing. 
The one great feature of the patent-curing process is the immense 
saving in time and money and interest on the money invested. 

“The duty of 35 cents a pound on ‘Fillers,’ or the short leaf of 
the crop, and 75 cents a pound on the ‘ wrappers,’ or the longer leaves 
of the crop, on all foreign tobacco imported into this country, gives 


the Philips Company just that much more profit per pound than the 
Dutch make, and this is why this company can make more money for 
the stockholders than the Dutch companies do. The McKinley bill 
will put a duty of $2 a pound on all wrapper grades which are im- 
ported into this country, and that will greatly increase the profits of 
this American company. The names of the gentlemen who are con- 
nected with Mr. Philips in the management of the company are a guar- 
antee that the business will be carried on honestly and faithfully, as 
they are long and honorably known to the business community. The 
company is bound to win great success, and the people who are fortu- 
nate enough to be stockholders large profits on their investment.” 


SANITARY CLOTHING. 


Ovr climate is so changeable and the thermometer, especially in 
winter, falls so suddenly that warm, woollen underwear is absolutely 
necessary in order to avert the dangerous results of sudden changes 
of temperature. The strong as well as the delicate need a safeguard 
in this respect, for even the most robust, if not protected by warm, 
woollen underwear, are not proof against the effect of a sudden chill. 
Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woollen System Co., 827 and 829 Broadway, New 
York, manufacture sanitary, all-wool underwear for men, women, and 
children, that has been shown by undeniable testimony to be a thor- 
oughly reliable protection against the vicissitudes of climate. These 
garments are positively guaranteed to be all wool, and are the most 
comfortable as well as the most healthful ever offered to the Ameri- 


can people. 
A HYGIENIC DISCOVERY. 
A xyarenic (liscovery that is destined to work a revolution in the 


present methods of curing disease is brought before the public by 
the Health Supplies Co., 710 Broadway, New York. By means of 
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this eminently successful method chronic diseases, such as catarrh, 
dyspepsia, rheumatism, which render miserable the lives of thou- 
sands, can be thoroughly cured at home without the use of drugs. 


The “New Method” is no fantastic application of psychology, or 


gymnastics, or faith cure ; it is a sound, sensible system of eradicat- 
ing disease and obtaining the inestimable boon of good health. It 
can be used by the sick at a trifling expense, and in the privacy of 
their own homes. 


HOME MEDICATION. 


In these days of widely advertised nostrums, patent medicines, and 
quack remedies, many of which are by no means what they are rep- 
resented to be, it is necessary to be very careful in selecting a rem- 
edy for any disease with which one is afflicted. When, however, a 
responsible institution guarantees a cure or the refunding of the pa- 
tient’s money, it is safe to have confidence in its method of treatment, 
The Home Medication Co., 88 Fifth Avenue, New York, gives this 
guarantee. The company undertakes the cure of all forms of dis- 
ease and weakness common to women. Upon application a circular 
will be sent describing the method of home treatment, by means of 
which every woman can be her own physician and cure herself in the 
privacy of her own home. Full particulars are given to applicants, 
so that each is enabled to judge of the merits of the system before 
expending any money. 


IN THE PINES. 


Tue phenomenal growth of the city of New York, its suburbs, and 
the towns in its immediate neighborhood, during the past ten years, 
demonstrates the fact that in another ten years it will rival the very 
largest cities in the world in extent and population. The holders of 
real estate in New York and vicinity have realized fortunes from their 
investments during the past decade, and it is now very difficult for 
persons of ordinary means to own a home in or near the great commer- 
cial metropolis. It will, therefore, be considered astonishing when we 
state that the Algeria Heights Co., Limited, 198 Broadway, New York, 
offer, upon presentation at their office of their advertisement in Bzt- 
ForD’s Macazing, to issue to the party presenting it, a warranty deed at 
an expense of $5 each, of one or more business or cottage lots in Al- 
geria Heights, Ocean County, N. J. It will be well for all desiring 
to avail themselves of the advantages of this unprecedentedly liberal of- 
fer to apply to the company immediately. The lots contain not less than 
3,125 square feet, and those who obtain them are not required to oc- 
cupy, improve, or build upon the property except at their own conven- 
ience. This is indeed a rare and liberal offer, made in good faith, and 
deserves the consideration of all who wish to obtain property in a 
desirable and rapidly improving locality. 
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BREAKFAST COCOA. 


Tue question of purity in food is a matter of the greatest impor- 
tance, and deserves most careful and constant consideration ; yet 
so ingenious are the methods nowadays adopted to adulterate, and 
the processes employed to cheapen manufacture, that it is often very 
difficult to determine the merits of any particular article of food. 
With W. Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa, however, no such difficulty 
arises, for it is produced from the finest cocoa seeds only, exclusively 
by mechanical processes, and as no chemicals whatever are used in 
its preparation, all possibility of impurity is avoided. The result is 
that W. Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa is not excelled in solubility, 
and is not approached in purity, by any similar product in the mar- 
ket, and it still remains, as for over one hundred years past, the stand- 
ard of purity and excellence, and the most healthful and nutritive 
cocoa in the world. 


WAGING WAR ON COFFEE. 


Dr. Menvet, of Berlin, says that the inebriety of coffee, if not as 
dangerous to others, may be as harmful to its subjects as alcoholism ; 
and there is little dispute of the fact that in the high nerve tension 
American make-up, tea and coffee become so harmfully and habit- 
ually necessary as to render their frequent use dangerous, as tending 
to drive the physical machinery faster than it was intended to run, 
thus causing incalculable wear and tear. Of late there has grown up 
a far more rational, because healthful custom, that of cocoa drinking. 
This custom has been largely brought about by the introduction into 
this country of that incomparable product of the cocoa bean, Van 
Houten’s Cocoa. This cocoa is almost absolutely nutritious and 
strengthening to the nervous system. Gently stimulating, it aids 
digestion and all the flesh-forming functions, and is peculiarly 
adapted for the nervous and dyspeptic. Van Houten’s Cocoa has a 
world-wide reputation as being superior to anything of the kind 
manufactured. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


Tuer possession of a clear skin, a fine complexion, and brilliant 
eyes, when these charms are accompanied by perfect health, is some- 
thing so exceedingly to be desired, that numerous nostrums purport- 
ing to confer these inestimable advantages are widely advertised, and 
thousands are induced to use preparations that absolutely fail to pro- 
duce the desired results. Dr. Ammett’s French Arsenic Complexion 
Wafers, sold by the Middleton Drug Co., 74M Cortlandt Street, New 
York, are perfectly harmless, and a safe French preparation of arsenic. 
They are guaranteed by the above reliable house to be all that they 
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are represented, and those who desire to achieve the best results will 
do well to give them a trial. 


“ PERFECT.” 


To preserve an equable and healthful temperature in dwelling and 
sleeping apartments, offices, or work-rooms in which many people are 
employed, is to accomplish something the importance of which is 
self-evident. If the air we habitually breathe is too hot or too cold, 
the results are eventually disastrous to health. The problem of se- 
curing a uniform temperature indoors has been solved by Messrs. 
Richardson & Boynton, whose hot-water heaters, warm-air fur- 
naces, and steam-heaters are, as the trade-mark implies, ‘‘ Perfect.” 
They commenced manufacturing heating apparatus in 1837, and 
neither pains nor expense have been spared in bringing their appa- 
ratus to the degree of perfection it has now attained. Their goods 
are in use throughout the United States, are guaranteed to be first- 
class in every respect, and have given unqualified satisfaction. 


REVIEWS. 


The Constitutional History of France: By Henry ©. Lockwood 
ses McNally & Company).—When Jean Armand du Plessis, Car- 
inal Richelieu, conceived in that restless and fecund brain of his 
the reduction of the great seignorial powers of France, and the over- 
throw of the ancient feudal system, he unconsciously paved the way 
to the tremendous struggle for constitutional freedom which was to 
culminate in the Terror, and protract itself in a series of minor bat- 
tles during the greater portion of the present century. But he must 
be given no credit for either intending or foreseeing the ultimate 
result. In overthrowing the great feudatories he proposed simply to 
centralize the government in the crown, of which he was the sole 
active principle. No more rigid apostle of absolutism than he ever 
lived. He labored to destroy a score of petty sovereigns, in order to 
concentrate their separate powers in the single person of the king. 
He was well aware that the hands of Louis the Just were far too 
feeble to sway the sceptre of unlimited rule, but he was content that 
the sickly and superstitious puppet, staggering under the weight of 
the diadem, and stifling under the ermine mantle, should bear the 
hollow semblance of rule, while the iron-hilted sword of state should 
be wielded by his own nervous grasp. Richelieu probably had mo- 
ments of pure patriotism ; but the patriotism of the “Red Duke ” was 
very like that of Cesar and Bonaparte. A self-constituted dispenser 
of good and evil, he arrogated to himself the tremendous right of 
guiding the destinies of millions according to his individual judg- 
ment. 


But to that autocratic instinct France, and indeed the greater por- 
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tion of Europe, owes its constitutional freedom to-day. So long as 
the feudal system remained, there could be no liberty for the individ- 
ual, Each barony was a petty kingdom, and its vassals were the more 
enslaved as the absolute governing power was more limited geograph- 
ically. The head man of a hamlet is a sterner tyrant than the sover- 
eign in his distant capital. By a course of action, perhaps the most 
brilliant and ruthless in the annals of government, Richelieu unified 
France, degraded the nobles, and made the crown the sole source of 
power. Mazarin, his apt though mean and narrow-souled pupil, 
continued his policy during the nonage of Louis XIV. Scoundrel 
and miser as he was, the son of Pietro Mazarini was a fit inheritor 
of the mantle of Armand Richelieu, and when Louis, misnamed the 
Grand Monarque, took the reins of government, there was not a nu- 
cleus of real opposition to his will from the Rhine to the Atlantic. 
He was an absolute monarch. With Louvois and Colbert, a brilliant 
galaxy of soldiers, and one of the best-appointed armies in Europe, 
he drove on blindly, making himself glory which he did not deserve, 
creating an overwhelming debt, grinding his subjects into the dust, 
and leaving behind him a dynasty incapable of bearing the load of 
his meretricious grandeur, and a people in whose minds reverence 


and admiration were rapidly giving place to resentment and danger- 


ous questioning. 

If Richelieu had not destroyed feudalism and invested the throne 
with absolute power; if Louis le Grand had not forced unification 
into absolutism ; if Louis XV. had not been a cross between a tyrant 
and a debauchee, holding beds of justice to bully his parliaments, 
while pouring the hard earnings of lis impoverished people into the 
venal lap of Jeanne du Barry ; and if, finally, that stupid Jacques Bon- 
homme, Louis XVL, good locksmith and bad king, henpecked into 
dangerous opposition to the awakening spirit of liberty among his 
subjects—if, in short, monarchy had not played the veriest fool’s 
part in the drama of French history, constitutional France, as we 
now know it, and as Mr. Lockwood sets it before us, could not have 
been—at least in this century. ‘“ Whom the gods wish to destroy 
they first make mad ;” and surely, if every species of folly, ignorance 
of human nature, stupendous fatuousness, indifference to the signs 
of the times, and idiotic obstinacy ever hurried a hapless race to de- 
struction, that race was the descendants of Henry IV. 

It is singular that, with the air full of warning, the very social fab- 
ric trembling under the shocks of such blows as Rousseau and Vol- 
taire delivered against it, with a republic fighting itself into recog- 
nition in the West with the help of French arms, no alarm should 
have been taken. The blow seems to have fallen without intimation. 
Good, fat, dull-witted Louis XVI. seems to have lost his head in ac- 
tual fact, without really knowing why. Honest man, lumpish king, 
deceived husband, martyr to insensate popular hatred, he was the 
fruit of the seed planted by Richelieu in the name of royalty. 

The histories which have been written of that tremendous transition 
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period, which, for the sake of convenience, may be said to have be- 
gun with Voltaire and the encyclopsedists, and closed with the Resto- 
ration, would make a large library. Chiefly they have been a series 
of hysterical shrieks, whether of admiration or disgust. To this day 
the hatreds engendered in the ‘ Tennis Court,” nourished by the 
blood of the guillotine, and harvested at Waterloo reappear in the 
historian’s pages. Mr. Lockwood’s work has the great merit of en- 
tire freedom from such hatreds or prepossessions. It is dispassion- 
ate, and evidences the author's desire to be perfectly just, not only 
to the memories of the actors in the great drama, but in his deduc- 
tions from the facts with which he deals. 

“The practical question is,” he observes, “what influence have 


_ the events of French history excited, for the last one hundred years, 


upon the people of the world, as manifested through their govern- 
ments? If a general lesson is given to the world by this nation, 
what is it? To examine this question properly, it will be necessary 
to discover what the French people have done in the development of 
constitutional and statute law.” 

This investigation is ably conducted through the various periods 
of modern French history, from the great Revolution, the Consulate, 
and First Empire, taking in the Restoration, the Orleanist Monarchy, 
the Second Republic, and the Second Empire, to the present Repub- 
lic. He draws a vivid picture of the social and political status of the 
people prior to the cataclysm which overthrew absolute mongrchy. 
“To comprehend the condition of things that immediately preceded 
the eventful revolution which occurred in France, it must be remem- 
bered that a combination between State and Church existed there for 
the purpose of enslaving the people through feudal laws, ignorance, 
suppression of personal rights, taxation, and every device that could 
be suggested by priest or courtier. If a parliament, or a semblance 
of one, as in 1771, showed any signs of independence, as it did at 
this time, it was abolished by Louis XV. Louis XIV. silenced his 
parliaments by the creation of lits de justice; if his subjects—and 
citizens were then called subjects—raised their voices in remon- 
strance, they were imprisoned by lettres de cachet ; if they were offen- 
sive, they were banished by lettres d’exil. The Edict of Nantes was 
revoked. The Conseil du Roi assumed and exercised all administra- 
tive, legislative, and judicial power. A condition of personal power 
existed known only to a system of most pronounced and complete 
absolutism.” 

It would be interesting to speculate as to the state of mind of that 
theatrical little bully and royal humbug, Louis XIV., had he been 
given a prophetic glimpse of that dark day when a descendant of his 
own sacred blood should ride to death amid the execrations of his 
subjects. Cagliostro, says doubtful tradition, showed Marie Antoi- 
nette in a glass of water her own beautiful head rolling in the basket 
of the guillotine. Sympathy with individuals has no place in the sur- 
vey of historic events. The ulcer was a deep one, and the surgeon’s 
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knife, wielded by a savage hand, cut to the bone. The operation was 
a terrible one, worthy of groans and tears, but the result was health. 

Mr. Lockwood has embellished his text with many vivid character 
sketches and picturesque scenes.. He is not blind to the essentially 
dramatic features of his subject, but he is not led astray on the pleas- 
ant paths of romance. If anything, he is too literal, and sometimes, 
in endeavoring to avoid extravagance, he goes to the opposite ex- 
treme of severe style and dry statement. 

The chief value of Mr. Lockwood’s work, however, is in the Ap- 
pendices, which make up nearly half the volume. This section in- 
cludes the Constitutions of 1791, 1793, 1795, and 1799, the Charter 
of 1814, the Additional Act of 1815, the Charter of 1830, the Consti- 
tutions of 1848 and 1852, and the Constitutional Laws of 1875. Each 
of these constitutions and charters is given verbatim. Grouped thus 
in order of enactment, they may be studied in their mutual rela- 
tions. Growing out of the events of their respective periods, they 
may be regarded as synopses of great political and social movements, 
the fruits of the tremendous, blind, and inchoate struggles toward 
constitutional freedom. Probably, nay, even certainly, the contest is 
not yet over.. What the next chapter will be it is impossible to 
guess, but that yet other constitutions and charters will be added to 
Mr. Lockwood's list cannot be doubted. 


My. Incoul’s Misadventure: A Novel, by Edgar Saltus (Belford 
Company).—Mr. Saltus’s epithets are not always felicitous, and, in- 
deed, are sometimes fantastic ; but he is unquestionably the clever- 
est maker of epigram in America. His pages glisten with the cold, 
opalescent gleams of an iceberg. What he lacks in heart he sup- 
plies in intellect ; and if he is deficient in warmth, he is redundant in 
wit. He reduces the philosophy of life to a pregnant sentence, and 
rounds the deepest speculations of sage and poet with a pungent 
satire. Ilis books themselves are compound epigrams. They consist 
of a central idea, which is indicated in the opening pages and borne 
steadily onward to the climax, where it is developed and completed 
in a few richly significant paragraphs. For example, in the work un- 
der consideration, the passage on the third page, ‘“‘One day a com- 
rade raised the lid of a desk adjoining his own. The raising of the 
lid was abrupt and possibly intentional. It jarred him at a task. 
The boy was dragged from him senseless and bleeding,” has its nat- 
ural conclusion in the brutal, cold-blooded murder of the wife at the 
end of the story. Mr. Incoul’s character is not modified or affected 
by persons or events. He steps over or pushes his way through his 
environment with the resistlessness of destiny. He is the embodi- 
ment of will. He exhibits no emotion, except, perhaps, in the one 
instance, when, during his final interview with his wife, ‘into his 
green eyes there came a look of such hideous hate that the girl 
shrank back.” Even here it is but a single lurid flash, and reveals 
nothing of the man’s soul. Immediately afterward he is as impassi- 
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ble as ever, and goes about his deadly work with the stony impertur- 
bability of the statue in Don Juan. 

It is this peculiar faculty of happy condensation which, more than 
anything else, entitles Mr. Saltus to a permanent place in American 
literature. For example, what could be neater and more significant 
than: ‘“ Abruptly the orchestra attacked a score that was seasoned 
with red pepper—the notes exploded like fire-crackers, and in the ex- 
plosion brought whirlwinds of disordered skirts, the heat and frenzy 
of anorgy. . . . She was not beautiful, but then she was good 
—a sort of angel bound in calf. . . . The dusk was sudden. 
The sky, after hesitating between salmon and turquoise, had chosen 
lapis lazuli, which it changed to indigo, and with that for flooring, 
the stars came out and danced. But therewith was a bottle of Val 
de Pejias, a wine so delicious that a temperance lecturer suffering 
from hydrophobia would have drunk of it. . . . If Icould be a 
pretty woman up to thirty, a cardinal up to fifty, and after that the 
Antichrist, it might be worth while.” 

The book abounds in touches which reveal a high order of artistic 
perception. The description of the bull-fight is like a canvas by 
Fortuny. It is seldom, indeed, that this oft-attempted subject has 
been better done. Analysis of the style throughout this scene shows 
that the author's success is due to a concise statement of fact. Each 
circumstance is related in a short, clear sentence, like the running 
notes of an eye-witness too eager to get a full and exact record of 
what is taking place before him to introduce any dramatic flourishes 
or nicely-finished parentheses. ‘‘In a second the bull was on him, 
but in that second a tongue of steel leaped from the muleta, glittered 
like a silver flash in the air, and straight over the lowered horns it 
swept, cleaved down through the parting flesh, and touched the 
spring of life. At the very feet of the espada the bull fell; he had 
not lost a drop of blood ; it was the supreme expression of tauroma- 
quia, the recognition that skill exacts from force.” 

Here is a miniature in the manner of Sully: “A delicious young 
girl, with the Orient in her eyes, and lips that said, Drink me. To her 
the epectacle was evidently one of alluring pathos. ‘ Pabre caballo,’ 
she would murmur, when a horse fell, and then with her fan she would 
hide the bridge of her nose, as though that were her organ of vision. 
But no matter how high the fan might be raised, she always man- 
aged to see, and with the seeing there always came from her com- 
passionate little noises, a mingling of ‘ay’ and ‘Dios mio,’ that was 
most agreeable to listen to.” And here is another: “A pretty girl 
of the manola type, dressed like a soubrette in a vaudeville, . . . 
laughed blithely. Her mouth was like a pomegranate cut in twain.” 

Like other clever men, Mr. Saltus is not averse to having his clev- 
erness recognized, but to sandwich into the story, where it has no 
artistic significance, a long list of books like that on pages 81 and 82, 
is an error of taste which so keen a student of human nature should 
not have fallen into, because he must be aware that, justly or unjustly, 
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the reader will take if as parade of the author’s acquaintance with 
obscure and curious lore. Errors of this nature, however, may be 
corrected with a pen-stroke. Less easy of cure is the lack of heart, 
of simple human sweetness, not one flicker of which appears in these 


beautifully written pages, these picturesque sentences, these diamond-. 
like epigrams, these delicate and stinging lashes of satire. This glit- 


ter is not false, for it is the fire of the perfectly cut gem ; but the fire 
is as cold as that which shimmers in the many facets, and its value is 
as the value of the costly jewel on a woman’s breast, glowing, but 
not with the warmth of the woman’s heart beneath it. Yet whatever 
ethical deficiency there may be in Mr. Saltus’s genius, it is altogether 
original, and, being such, must leave its mark upon the period, and 
descend to coming time as an interpretation of one phase of existence 
in the latter decades of the nineteenth century. 
Cartes Lorin Hivprers. 


Old Wine in New Bottles: For Old and New Friends. By Brinton 
W. Woodward (Lawrence, Kansas, Journal Publishing Co.).—We 


have barely time to draw. the cork of this wine, in the shape of a 
brief and pleasant introduction, when we become sensible of the 
presence of that peculiar and delightful bouquet to which the edu- 
cated olfactories of every true judge and lover of literature are so 
sensitive. 


But the vintage being various and difficult—for the work deals at 
times with well-worn subjects—there is occasionally a suspicion of 
the contents of some bottles being slightly ‘‘corked ;” as, for ex- 
ample, where the author essays to analyze Balzac, Thackeray, Dick- 
ens, and other noted writers that have long passed away. All that can 
be done for these by us now is to continue to read them from time 
to time, and to republish them when necessary. 

In like manner, any attempt to define the difference between the 
realistic and idealistic schools of literature or of art is at this hour 
of the day a work of supererogation. The names are of themselves 
sufficiently explicit. It is unnecessary to label this “ A dromedary,” 
and that “A golden-headed Fancy with rainbow wings.” The pen, 
the chisel, and the brush are common property, and so are both 
these schools. The only thing to be decided here, then, is, whether 
we are artists or botchers in the one or the other. We don’t create 
either school; they are thrust upon us by circumstances. Were it 
not for the urgent influences of the iron horse, the ocean steamship, 
and the electric telegraph, as well as some discoveries in modern 
science, we should still be reading “The Children of the Abbey,” 
and be, in a measure, satisfied with the coarse wood-cuts of ‘ Jack 
the Giant-killer,” etc. 

Mr. Woodward has travelled much at home and abroad, and has 
read and seen and thought much. Some of his sketches are excel- 
lent. That of ‘Before Dawn in Old London” is very good, and 
those pertaining to old inns, and continental hotels, and places of 
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note generally are most interesting also. His judgment of some 
famous authors, if to be anticipated, is very pleasant and apprecia- 
tive. Scott he places, and justly, in the first rank of novelists, and 
Mark Twain in that of humorists—a pardonable error. He does not 
appear, however, to be able to decide so promptly as to the compara- 
tive merits of poets. He scarcely knows what to make of Burns, be- 
cause that rare creation has not gone into ecstasies over the sea ; al- 


though the Ayrshire ploughman had not, perhaps, during his whole 
life, one glorious and unrestricted view of the ocean, either in 
storm or calm. Burns, as might have been expected, never sang 
much outside the human heart, or the narrow boundaries of his na- 
tive hills and dales. Had he had the education and the opportunities 
enjoyed subsequently by Byron, what might he not have achieved ? 
But then the question arises, what more could he have done for his 
country or for humanity had he enjoyed such advantages? Would 
he have done so much as we know him to have done? Would he have 
written the ‘‘ Mountain Daisy ” or “ A Man’s a Man for a’ that ” ?— 

ems which, in my opinion, have done more for the world than 


‘Childe Harold,” “The Giaour,” “The Bride of Abydos ;” aye, than 


all the gems of the “Lalla Rookh” of Moore, although I hold it to 
be the greatest, the most artistic, and the most fascinating Oriental 
romance ever written, and the most astonishing also, as the author 
had never set his foot in the East, or witnessed a single scene or cir- 
cumstance he has described with such glowing fidelity. Burns is, to- 
day, perhaps the only truly live poet of the past. Is there, I should 
like to enquire, any English-speaking people on the face of the globe 
who have never heard “ Auld Lang Syne?” 

But somehow Mr. Woodward does not seem to be so much at 
home in poetry as he is in prose, if we are to judge from the various 
compositions in his book, which are obviously his own work. Take, 
for example, his ‘‘ City of Bygone Years,” and we at once turn to 
Mise Lough Neagh’s Banks,” by Moore, and find the whole idea 
there. 

As to the merits of the verses themselves in a poetic sense, it were 
useless to say much that is pointed, as Mr. Woodward entertains the 
idea that there is such a thing as pretty fair poetry ; and this, too, 
notwithstanding the solemn averment that we find in Roscommon’s 
‘“* Horace’s Art of Poetry,” that 


** No authority of gods hor men 
Allows of any mean in Poesy.” 


On page 60 of his book Mr. Woodward suffers terribly and uncon- 
sciously from an omission to use inverted commas in the following : 

“What a blunder in fact and how utterly unpoetic in idea those 
lines of Gray : 


‘¢ Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear.” 
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And then he goes on to say: “ How could they bear them, even in 
tic fancy, so long as the caves are unfathomed by man?” 

This he intended to put in the mouth of a Gradgrind of the real- 
istic school, which he only coulg have done through quotation marks ; 
for whoever glances at the observations haphazard will, of course, 
take them for his own. Again, he is at fault here from whatever 
view, for “ unfathomed ” does not serve his purpose or the purpose 
of Gradgrind either, unfathomable being the only word that can meet 
all the necessities of the case or sustain the alleged objection of the 
cast-iron critic. 

Mr. Woodward does not give much friendly space to Ireland, al- 
though he uses her ‘‘ Lough Neagh.” Nor does he like Max O’Rell, 
because that incorrigible wag said, ‘The population of America is 
sixty millions, mainly colonels.” He is, in addition, angry with 
Shakspere because that literary Jove, falling into line with St. Paul, 
puts into the mouth of Katharina, in “The Taming of the Shrew,” 
some sensible words when lecturing her female friends on their duty 
toward their husbands. But it takes a long, keen, and powerful 
blade to reach back through nearly three hundred years, and draw 
one single vital drop of the sacred blood of the Swan of Avon. The 
atmosphere of the Tudors had its peculiarities ; ‘‘ Woman’s Rights ” 
was not one of them. 

But notwithstanding all this, Mr. Woodward’s book is an admira- 
ble and scholarly one; for, verily, his “Old Wine” is grateful to the 
palate of the connoisseur. True, he essays to cover a great deal of 
ground ; but even with this disadvantage the volume under consider- 
ation is well worthy a candid and careful perusal. ~ 

James McCarron. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Kestell of Greystone: By Esmé Stuart (Frank F. Lovell & Co).— 
This is a well-written story as a whole, interspersed with many 
telling characters and dramatic incidents. It depicts very clearly, as 
illustrated by the suffering conscience of old Mr. Kestell, that there 
is no compromise between right and wrong, and that any departure 
from the true line of moral rectitude is a step from virtue into vice. 
The plot of the story is interesting, and some of the characters are 
equally so. Elva Kestell and Hoel Fenner, the true heroine and 
hero of the work, are presented in a most effective manner, and 
their mistakes, sufferings, and misapprehension of each other’s motives 
teach an admirable lesson and form an excellent study. Indeed, 
throughout, we have good character-drawing, presenting various 
phases of human nature which, if dashed here and there with ques- 
tionable motives, disclose much that is good. The ever-varying and 
romantic incidents of the story are sufficiently marked to carry 
the reader pleasantly on to its close, while the intense love drama 
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which pervades it throughout is most attractive, as it struggles along 
through light and shade. 


Our Erring Brother: or, Church and Chapel. By F. W. Robinson, 
(Frank F. Lovell & Co.).—The incidents of this story are so numer- 
ous and dramatic, and its characters so varied and lifelike, that the 
reader is borne along from the first chapter to the last without be- 
ing permitted to look to the right or the left, so to speak. Although 
the title might indicate that the narrative is dashed with polemics, 
it is singularly free from anything like religious controversy. The 
character of old Alland, the reprobate father of the Rector of St. 
Martens, is a most interesting one, as is that of the Rev. James Bay- 
ford, the brother of the misguided hero of the story. Josiah Glade 
is a prominent figure, a fanatic, something of the Solomon Eagle 
stamp. He moves through the drama in a very eccentric but effec- 
tive manner, with motives always pure. There is a good deal of in- 
congruous love-making throughout, and many scenes of great pathos 
and power. The lesson taught by Robert Bayford’s engagement 
to Amy Saville while she was yet all but a child, and after which he 
left her for India, where he remained for five years, is a salutary one. 
A woman never knows her heart till she is out of her teens. Robert 
believes her to have become indifferent to him, plunges into dissi- 
pation, and loses all his fortune. His sufferings, and his experiences 
with the unfortunate Cissy Daly in the house in Langs Place, form 
an impressive episode, and show to what depths he had fallen when 
he considered himself slighted by the woman he loved. His sister, 
Susan, is also a strange but pure creation ; while Miss Saville, though 
lovable, does not seem to be possessed of much strength of character. 
There are numerous other personages who contribute to the success 
of a story which affords us a very entertaining glimpse of English so- 
cial life, while the marriage of the hero’s sister, Susan, to Joseph 
Glade, and that of his reverend brother to Dorcas Glade, is a pleas- 
ant feature of the denouement. in which Robert comes out all right, 
of course. 


The Sin of Joost Avelingh. By Maarten Maartens (Frank F. Lov- 
ell & Co.).—I verily believe that most educated people have a greater 
relish for foreign fiction than they have for that of their own coun- 
try. So far as we Americans are concerned we are constantly mak- 
ing a journey to France or Spain, Italy or Germany, either in a 
steamship or in a novel ; and for the nonce we are in Holland with 
Mr. Maarten Maartens, who gives us a very interesting and dramatic 
story under this title. A brief introduction clears the way for 
a thorough comprehension of the narrative. On a rainy night in 
the village of Baas, an old grocer and his friend, the innkeeper, are 
enjoying themselves alone in the establishment of the latter. It is 
late, and they are thinking of separating, when they are attracted by 
the sound of carriage wheels and a loud voice as if in anger. The 
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voice is that of the Baron Von Trotsem, who is being drawn by his 
nephew, Joost Avelingh, to some ay to consult a lawyer. The 
baron is a terrible character who had driven his sister, the mother 
of Joost, from his door and refused to see her on her dying bed. He 
is a tyrant of the worst type, and although constrained by the force 
of circumstances to take charge of Joost while the latter was quite 
young, his conduct toward him has been such that Joost hates him 
with a perfect hatred. The chaise stopped opposite the innkeeper’s 
door, when it was perceived that the baron was calling for gin with 
terrible oaths, and with imprecations on the head of the innkeeper 
for not presenting himself immediately. Suddenly, however, the 
baron falls forward with a smothered cry for help, which wakens the 
servant who was asleep in the dickey of the carriage ; but at the 
same moment Joost cracked his whip and drove furiously on. Prior 
to this point and circumstance the story is well told and quite in- 
teresting, with some attractive love episodes and character-drawing. 
Subsequently there is much stirring work accomplished in relation 
to the baron’s death and the arrest of Joost long after he had mar- 
ried the beautiful and brave Agatha Van Hessel, who unearthed the 
conspiracy which had all but consigned the head of her husband to 
the block. From the few hints here given the story will be found 
to be one that will be perused with mterest and pleasure. yeas 


Nearly Lost: A Novel, by Annie M. Hucker (G. W. Dillingham).— 
This is an absurd little story, evidently by a writer who has not yet 
learned that to be vulgar is not necessarily to be acute, and that slang 
is not a good substitute for wit. Byron Gordon, a sort of Lord 
Byron as seen through the reverse end of a telescope, whose stock- 
in-trade is a variety of bad puns, is the hero. Agnes, the heroine, is 
afflicted with the same disease. The author speaks of a “specie” of 
insect or animal, and refers to a gentleman’s nether garments as 
“pants.” It is difficult to understand how such silly stuff as “ Nearly 
Lost” ever found its way into type. 


The Modern Egyptians: By Edward William Lane (Ward, Locke & 
Co.).—This is a reprint of the third edition of 1842, and has an 
excellent biographical sketch of the author. Before Lane’s book was 
published, practically nothing reliable was known of the government 
and social life of Egypt. The author lived with the people, entered 
their family circles—so far as an Egyptian can be said to have a fam- 
ily circle—and reproduced what he saw with photographic accuracy. 
His book is redolent with the poetry of the Orient, and yet he con- 
ceals nothing of the bigotry and ignorance of the Egyptians. The 
same elements of style which gave to his translation of the ‘‘ Thousand 
and One Nights” a value which nothing can impugn, enter into this 
most delightful work. 

C. L. H. 
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Prepared only tai 
The Anglo-American Drug Company, Limited, 
33, Farringdon Road, London, €. C. 


qi MATRIMONIAL HERALD 


MARRIAGE GAZETTE 
represents t. est an 


nd most successful Matrimonial 


(Secure in plain 
4d.) Eprron, 40, Lamb's Conduit Street, London, W. C, 
Or order of all Newragents. 


BEST 
BLACK INK 


KNOWN. 
DRAPER’S INK (DICHROIC), 


Of all Stationers. 
LONDON DEPOT: 


HAYDEN & CO., 


10, Warwick Square, E.C. 
Manufacturers, BEWLEY & DRAPER, Ltd. , Dublin. 


J. EXSHAW & CO.’S 


FINEST OLD BRANDY. 


69s, per doz. in Cages as imported. 
T. W. Stapieton & Co., 203, Regent Street, W. 


CORRY & CO.’S 
BELFAST ALE. 


etc., etc, Estd. 1850. 
Retail Agents, & Lim., 
Craven Road, ington. 
Works—CHOMAC SPRINGS: BELFAST. 


A. FRIEDERICH, 


Purveyor to H. M. the King of Holland. 
Hollandsch Tandpasta, 2s, 


Hollandsch lizer, 2s. bottle. 


An excellent preparation for Cleansing the Teeth and 
Perf rfuming the Breath. 


Sole Agents: R. HOVENDEN & SONS, London. 


BOX OF CLARKEHD’S B 41 PILLS 
arranted tocure all derangements of the urin 


is w: 
= ans in either Sex (acquired or constitutional), grave. 


pains in the back. Sold in Boxes, 4s. 6d. each 3 
Chemists Wholesale Agents, Barclay 
Sons, Farringdon Street, London, and all the wholesale 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
ROYAL BATH HOTEL. 


Patronized by H. R. H. Prince of Wales, Grounds five 


acres, with 1, feet sea fron . Due South. : 
CAUTION !—ONLY. Horen or Licensed Establishment 
on “‘ RAST CLIFF.” 


OXFORD.—MITRE HOTEL. 


One of the most economical first-class hotels 
in the kingdom, 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON. 
‘The Largest Furnishing Establishment in the World. 


N OTICE.—Complimentary, 
Rooms for the display of 
extensive and varied that an 


pection is solicited, 


POSTAL ORDER DEPARTMENT.-—Mesers, MAPLE & CO. beg 


state that this De 


tnt 


win Furnishing’ at tho price, Wf not lees any to execute and 


Wedding, and Birthday Presents, in immense Acres of Show 
both useful and ornamental, from 1s, to 100 Guineas,. The variety is so 


respectfull to 
article 
any other house in Eng 


MAPLE & CO., 


LONDON, PARIS, and SMYRNA, 


Illustrated Pret, 


AL 294% 
LOR: 
SA 
e 
Cromac Spring, are the most elicious ever produced. 
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“MISCELLANEOUS 


Wise Mothers and Nurses use BRIDGMAN’'S 
“TAXZXATIEF INFANT A,” 


A Parely Compound fer infants’ and d Children’ Complaints. 
A perfectly safe, 3 t all bsolutely free 
tr eve thin and ‘orma, assimil: the food, prevents omit, and 
t ates wels, tee 2: ves wo) ates sour ¥ 
induces restfal sleep, and is pleasant to the taste, 8 
Price 25c., or 5 Jottles for $1.00, of all dr uggisis throughou tthe world, Ask for“ Laxatif Infanta.” Take no cther. 
BRIDGMAN’S FEMALINE—tTux womay’s all irregularities. $1.00 per Bottle, 
Baiweman’s remove all obstractions, 25c. All druggists, 


Prepared by THE A. BRIDGMAN CO., 373 Broadway, New York. 


On receipt of the price we will send to any 
address any of the Rings mentioned here, guar- 
DI AMOND anteeing that the buyer will be 

perfectly satisfied cr we will 
return the money at once. We will send a larger 
and finer gem than was ever offered before for the 


$40, $50, $75, $100, $125, $150, $200, $250, 
$300, $400, $500, up to any price wanted. Ear- 
rings, Studs, Bracelets, Buttons, 

Pendants, Necklaces equally low. RINGS 
Our gems include Rubies, Emeralds, Sapphires, 


Opals, Pearls, and all precious stones. Watches, 
Silverware, Fancy Goods, and everything in fine 


jewelry. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & €O., 17 Union Square, N. Y. 
LADIES NEED NOT HESITATE 


TO SEND FOR CIRCULAR DESCRIBING OUR 


HOME TREATMENT. 


Somethiny New. Every Woman Her Own Physician, 
An unfailing method of cure by means of 


\\DIRECT MEDICATION. 


} A universal suppository for the PRESERVATION OF HEALTH and 
my j the cure of all forms of disease and weakness common to women. Used 
eeeieroy by a successful specialist in New York for 20 years with unfailing success. 
A quick cure guaranteed or money refunded. 

{ Full particulars free. 

THE HOME MEDICATION CO0., 88 Fifth Ave., Hew York. 


Mention BELFOR MAGAZINE, 
Should know how child bearing can 
and cure their ills. Send for 


ANYEADY can geta valuable secret that 
cost me and @ rubber shield for 30 cents. 
information. A wonderful 


Nirs. V. M. APP. CO. 
DE, J. H. DYE, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


115 N. 8th STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO, 


Z 
CN 
ine 
ENS 


Tus cut shows our 
combined show case, 
sign and theatrical 
lithograph case, on 
bracket or post, for 
any kindof business 
houses,the inside be- 
ing pro- pelled by 
our patent motor, 
which is a surprise to 
the electri- cal world, 
operated by a blue 
stone bat- tery, the 
same that telegraph 
lines are run by. 

Besides being the 
most at- tractive 
show case ¥ and sign, 
the litho- re graphs 
add to the ‘ attraction 
and any first -class 
theatre will give 


four tickets a week for the lithograph privilege. 
We have the largest and best line of quick 
selling electrical novelties in the market, As 
we have a design for all kinds of business 
houses, such as Turn-tables, Photographers’ 
Show Cases, Signs, Moving Barbers’ Signs, etc.., 
the field is a large one for a good agent or trade 
ineach city, if satisfactory references are fur- 
nished us. Mention BELForp’s MaGaZINE. 


Bush Revolving Store Fixture Co., 24 Park Place, N.Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“MASONS” 
MEADQUARTERS for WELL-MADE 
MODERN STYLE FURNITURE (Parior, 
Chamber, Dining Room, Folding Beds, 
etc.), CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, MAT- 
TINGS, RUGS, etc. BEDDING, SPRING 
BEDS, ctc., at MODERATE prices, which 
ACTUALLY means HALF what you have 
to PAY in the INFLATED “Dry Goods” @ 
district or “QOTHAM.” Economical 
BUYERS should get OUR: estimate. 
Send for NEW ‘Illustrated CATA- 
LOGUE” now ready and mailed free on 
application. : 


MYRTLE AYE. AND BRIDGE ST., 
BROOKLYN. 


Mention Benronn’s MaGaZzin«. 


A $5.00 BOOK FOR ONLY $1.00! 
lew tn Bult 


mite 


If you are thinking of building a house you ought to ~~ the 
new book, Palliser’e American tecture, or, Every 
Man a Complete Builder, prepared by Palliser, Palliser & Co., 
the well-known Architects. ‘ - 
There is not a Builder or any one intending to Bui'd or other 
wise interested thatcan afford to be without it. Itisa practical 
work and everybody buys it. The best, cheapest and most 
ular book ever issued on Building. Nearly four hundred 
A $5 buok in size and style, but we have determined 
to make it meet on pores demand, to suit the times, so that 
it can be easily reached by all. 
This book contains 104 payes 11 x 14 inches in size, and consists 
of large 9 x 12 plate pages giving plans, elevations, perspective 
views, descriptions, ownerc’ names, actual cost of const uction, 
no guess work, and instructions How to Build 70 Cottages, 
Villas, Double Houses, Brick Block Houses, suitable for cit 
suburbs, town and country, houses for the farm and working 
men’s homes for all sections of the country, and costing fror 
to $6,500; also Barns, Stables, School House, Town Hal 
urches, and other public buildings, together with =. 


loyment of 
Swill send it in 
in cloth, | 


Rev... DeWITT TALMAGE'S 


GATHERED of his best Ser. 


mons and a full History of his 
230 peges, 20 full-page illustrations, including splendid 


of age. Low price and quick sales is motto, 

Price bound in cloth $1.50, balf Russia, $2.00, $0 per cent alccount 
ve agents, cts. for Prospectus and package oi Circe- 
and work. Address 


& OGILVIE, Publisher, €7 Sose New York. 
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“You visit “OPERA” 
rooms, we do the rest.” 


THE CELEBRATED 


OPERA PIANO 


is now universally recognized as 
The Most Popular Upright Piano in the Country. 


Containg all the latest improvements, including the 

“ EOLIAN ECHO” PEDAL. 
Unequaled in tone, touch, and general workmanshi 
high in . moderate in price, artistically finished in 
Fancy Woods. Send for Catalogue, Prices, 


PEEK & SON, Mfrs., 


212 to 216 W, 47th St., and 1567 te 1569 Broadway, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


| 
Save you hundreds 
i ij 5 aim 
> 
212 Nort 
the ‘erection of buildings, selection of site, | 
Architects. It is worth $5 to any one, but 
per cover by mail, postpaid, on receiptof $x 
a Address all orders to 


ru 


AS WELL AS 
Beautifies the Skin 


JENNIE (who is not pretentious): ‘Clara, I heard you tell Mr. de Smythe last night that papa was a retired 


.erchant; how could you?” ; 
CLARA: ‘* Well, he was a retired merchant when Mr. de Smythe called—he’d been snoring for two hours.” 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth- 
Patches, Rash and 


will do it. 


virtues it has stood 
the test of 40 years ; 
no other has, and is 
so harmless we taste 
properly made. Ac- 
cept no counterfeit 
of similar name. 
The distinguished 
4 : Dr. L. A. Sayer, 
said to a lady of 
patient): “As you ladies will use them, I recommend 
* Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of all the 
Skin preparations.” One bottle will last six months, 
using it day. Also Poudre Subtile removes super- 
fluous hair without injury to the skin. 
FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 8T Great Jones St., N.Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S., Canadas, and Europe. 
Mention BeLForp’s MaGAzine. 


A_NEW ART. 
The Perspectograph 


enables any one to sketch from nature, still life, ete., in 
one lesson ; free-hand drawing taught by this method, 
Taught and sold only at 
LILLIAN HOOD'S STUDIO, 
86 West 23d S8t., New York City. 


No other cosmeuc 


stamp or circular. Mention BeLrorn’s. 
DECOR: fore WORK SOLD ON COMMISSION. . 


IMPORTANT NEW DISCOVERY. 


OF the OKIA 
Toilet sen SOAP Ever Made. 
gitoP and HEALING provettles 


If your druggist PORW ARD 10 CENTS IN STAMPS 
A PULL SIZED CARE 


does not keep it, 


MAIL, POSTAGE PAID. 

por ONE DOLLAR sent us by ma‘), we will deliver, 
to any pereon in the United 

the following erticles carcfully packed in a 

neat box: 


One two-ounce bottle Pure Vaseline...... 10 cis. 
One two-ounce bottle Vaseline Pomate... 15 “ 
One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream .... ..... 15“ 
One cake of Vaseline Camphor Ice........ 10“ 
One cake of Vaseline Soap, unscented... .. 10 “ 
One cake of Vaseline » 
two-ounce bottle of 


Or for stamps any single article at the price. 

If you have occasion to use Vaseline in any form be 
careful to accept only genuine goods put up by us in 
original A great many 
to persuade buyers to take VASKLINE put up by 
them. Never yield to such persuasion. as the article 
is an imitation without value, and will not give _ 
the result you expect. A bottle of Blue Seal Vaseline 
is sold by all druggists at ten cents. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO,, 24 State St., New York. 


Mention BeLForp’s MAGAZINE. 
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«=8HUMOROUS 
every blemish on 
| | and defies 
detection. On _ its 
f 


PRYSICIANS, 


TESTIFY 


Pioneers, Frontier Settlers, and Inv-lids 


OF EVERY DEGREE, 


me AT HOME AND ABROAD,\g 


Medicinal and Tonic Virtues of 


TRAVELERS, 


TO THE 


HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS 


As the MOST POPULAR and EFFICIENT MEDICINE EXTANT, 


Tlostetter’s Stomach Ritters is a household reey for Dyspnea: it expels Malaria from the 


conquers Fever and Ague; acts as an anti-bilious agent on the Sto’ 


h, Liver, and Bowels; is aaa in 


by disease and relieving Rheumatism and Neura'gia, and builds up a revitalizes the bodily func*ions wasted 
a Liye on In short, it is a remedy for irregularities of the system to which all are 
Liminating all con 


D. HERBERT HOSTETTER, President. 
THEO. R. HOSTETTER, Vice-Pres’t. 


M. L. MYERS, 
Sec’y and Treasure. 


Should Resort at once to this 
HOUSEHOLD REMEDY anp TONIC. 


For Salt by all Druggists and Dealers in Pro- 
prietary Medicines. 


Mextion BELForD’s MaGaZIxr. 


daily lable, 


f-om the food and atmosphere, restores and protects the whole physical man. 
In the Winter Season, to make Life worth Livizg, 
SUFFERERS FROM ALL DISEASES 
That Sap the Vital Powers, 
AND RENDER 


} THE HOSTETTER COMPANY, Proprietors, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


THE FATAL FIDDLE. By EF. 
HERON-ALLEN. 


A collection of novelettes in the author's 
strongest and most dramatic vein. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00; illuminated 
paper cover, 50 cents. 


A MOUNTAIN WHITE HERO- 
INE. By James R. GILMORE 
(Edmund Kirk), author of 
“The Rear Guard of the Rev- 
olution,” etc. 


Well worthy of the well-earned reputation 
of the author. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 
50 cents. 


Sent, post-paid, by 
BELFORD CO., 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 


oer OXYGEN TREATMENT. 


The Rational Cure for Chronic oom 


Ie la with great pleasure that we are able to 


UND OXYGEN “are 
those at a distance can receive caneeey the 
same treatment as if they were able to visit: our 
office daily. 


DEAFNESS, 


ITS CAUSES AND CURE. 


Scientifically treated by an auriat of world-wide 

Deafness, cated and entirely cured, 
to 30y ears’ standing, after all Other treat. 
ments Lore failed. How the difficulty is reached 


© cause removed, fully explained in circulars, 
with affidavits and onials sof promi- 
ree. 


of cures from 
Dr. A. FONTAINE, 34 West 14th St., N.Y. 


to our 


The circulation of BELForD’s 
MACAZINE for 1890 has been 
over 


HALF A MILLION COPIES. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
| 
am 
LIFE A BURDEN AND TORTURE, | 
end for 34 Main St., 
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THE USUAL THING. 
: Muasy: “Look here, Wiggins, what are you taking for that cold?” 


ANCE $5 PER DAY 


is offered any person with push who will introduce 


Lf vou WISH “ERASINE,” Booxkeepers, Merchants, sud Lav. 


ers buy on sight. 8,000 have been sold in Philadelphia, 
Exclusive control o of or will give 
tleulars. WHI. LAMSON & CO., 
iladelphia, eaney 


‘ CATARRH CURED. 
Anythin g Look here, friend, do you suffer with Catarrh—are 


you constantly hawking and spitting—have you a run- 
ning from the nose? If so send a self-add 


stam envelope to the Coryza Pcie = Co., 


Anywhere ice of change that wil eure OF 
A y time mSICHT Restored 


Ne Kaife, Pain or Risk. Cataracts and” 


absorbed. Glasses often discard 
Hundreds successfully treated at our offices or b apse 


WRITE TO free. NEW YORK BACII. co., 


155 Weat 84th Street. New York C 
Gro. P. RowELL & Co. STAMPS—ilh 
No. 10 Spruce Street, 


NEW YORK. 


Japan and 0 
Albam, 


Ce ion, Turkey. Costas -Rica, ete., 


10c. Large new Priee- 
ete., FREE! ED at 33 1 
percentcom. STANDARD STAMP CO., re- 
moved to 923-925 Lasalle St., St. Louis, Ma 
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" WHERE ROLLS THE OREGON.” 


is to the Pacific Northwest what Chicago isto the Old West, and her future 


promises ter growth than any city west of the great metropolis on the 
lakes. As it isan axiom that where population centres property advances in proportion, all that is necessary for 
successful real estate speculations is to be assured of the permanency of growth, and then buy. No person can 
study the advantages of Portland, THE ONLY GREAT RAILWAY CENTRE WEST OF THE ROCKIES, without ng 
her increase of 169 per cent. during the last ten years, placing her the 68th city in the Union against the 110th, in 
1880, must be far more than maintained aGuring the next decade. Ever since we entered the real estate business 
ia 1881 we have had our eyes fixed on the grand and BEAUTIFUL OLD CREIGHTON HOMESTEAD, 


overlookin: blocks business centre, as the most desirable tract on the 
peninsula, Portlaud’s pride. At last we have secured th 
splendid property, and now place it upon the market as T Ay A K 
and believe it the cheapest property in the United States. Our object is to SELL Quick and make the 
broadest possible distribution of it, hence we offer it at $125.00 to $175.00 per lot, at ®5. down and $5.00 
or month, without interest, or 10 per cent. off for spot cash. It will have all improvements, such as city water 
ve cent electric transportation, incandescent ts, and ison the famous PENINSULAR BOULEVARD, 
100 feet wide, which will be one of the grandest drives on the continent. The surrounding additions are dotted 
over with handsome residences, have fine walks, shade trees, graded and macadamized streets, and 
IRVINGTON PARK is sure to be the very centre of the elite residence portion of Portland. We have 


never Bold & Portland lot upon which the purchaser has not made money, but this isthe best thing we have ever 
offered, You must decide quick, as we expect to sell every lot as the result of our February advertising. 
Remit $10.00 as first yment on a pair of lots, or more if you can handle them, and it will prove 
THE BEST SPECULATION OF YOUR LIFE. Contract on first payment. Title perfect. All lots 
corners $200.00, but not less than four, three inside me corner, 
COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK [| soja on thisstreet, All lots 25 by 100 feet, with alley in rear. DO 
Capital and Un. Profits, ey ag NOT DELAY, BUT REMIT AT ONCE-and allow us to make 
‘onstantly increasing § Selection and we will give you the most desirable unsold lots on the 
plat. This advertisement will not appear again. Full particulars, 
ranted, from evidence of their able business | plats, Maps, and Circulars on application, 


management, ia ex ressing the opinion that they 


are decidedly progressive and at the same time 
conservative, and are a financially strong and solid 
firm, Further than this, from my personal ac- 
quaintance with them, I believe them to be highly 9 
honorable men, with the disposition as well as 


Hogan for out to the full all agreements Portland, Ore gon. 
R. L. Cashier, 


Mention BELronp’s MAGAZINE. 


MIMBOG 


Patented by THOS. A. EDISON, 


day use. 

It makes 3,000 copies of one original Writing, Drawing, M 
etc. 1,500 copies of one original Typewriter Letter. Recommend 
by over 40,000 users. Send for circular and sample of work. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, 


ering this advertisement mention BELForn’s MAGAZINE. 


TORY 


OF THE 


CONFEDERATE STATES AMERICA, 


BY THE 
HON. JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


One of the most important historical works of the day. 


Large Quarto, Cloth, $2.50 ; Sheep, $3.50 ; Half Morocco, $4.00 ; Full Morocco, $8.50. 


A work which no man can afford to pass by who is anxious or willing to know the inside facts 
ef the great civil war, as viewed from the standpoint of the political and military leader of the 
South. 


BELFORD COMPANY, PuBLisHERs, 
18-22 East 18th St., New York. 


In ansW 


A simple, practical, and economical manifolding device for every 


32 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 152 - 154 Lake Street, CHICAGO 


J 
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RHEUMATISM NO MORE. 


The Wonderful and Marvelous Cures that are Per- 
formed Daily by 


MRS. DR. BAKER’S 


MAGNETIC 


are perfectly to the general 
public. For 


RHEUMATISM 


and all other aches and pains none can compete with 
her discovery. All use it with perfect satisfaction. 


Fifty cents and $1 Sent to 

Cc. O. D., from 23 4th Street, New Work City. City. 

Ask your druggist for it. 

Agency, 632 Sixth Ave., New York. 
(Con. THIRTY-SEVENTH Sr.) 


MME. MONTENECRO’S 
MAGIC HAIR RESTORA TIVE. 


‘The most wonderful discovery the Warranta 
to stop in three days, the hair from f. out, eval 
after malignant fevers, or to make it grow where the, 


is baldness—unless of too long standing, 
Applications made at 


21 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORE 
Price, $1 a bottle ; sold only at the above address, 


A DAUGHTER OF SILENCE 
By EpGAr FAWCETT. 


One of the most striking productions o 
the day. 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, D.C 


12mo, cloth, $1.00 ; paper cover, 50 cents 
No attorney's fee until Patent is obtained. 


PATENTS for Inventor's Gaide. 


for 10 cts. NES: wanted. YZ, Chester, Conn. 


WHEN THE DEAFNESS I8 CAUSED BY 
SCARLET FEVER, COLDS, 
MEASLES, CATARRH, 4c. 
@Y THE USE OF THE INVISIBLE 


t removal 
Cons 
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THE PRIDE AND POWER OF NATIONS! 
BE A MAN! 


HOPE for those who suffer from Nervous and Physical Debility, Premature Decline, Ex- 
hausted Vitality. The despairing miseries arising from Inherited Weakness, Folly, 
Overwork, Overtaxation, Vice, Ignorance, Temperament, Strains, etc., causing the unhappy 
victim to be unfit for business, work, pleasure, or social or public duties and relations, yield to 
our HoME TREATMENT. The majority of cases readily cured. Cases considered helpless, 
almost invariably, permanently cured by persistent treatment for a few months. 


N ATURE Nature is always trying to restore, but requires skillful aid for real improve- 
« ment. Our methods, which we alone own and control, work in harmony 
with nature. The result of our treatment, even in those much broken down, is the noble vitality 
of strong men, the pride and power of nations. Compare strong, noble manhood 
with the feeble, weak, emaciated, pallid, stooping, timid, nervous creature. How great the 
gulf that separates them. But nature is kind and forgiving, and when assisted by our home 
treatment, by the methods which we alone own and control, RESTORATION results, if there is 
anything left to build upon. 
YE ARS of successful experience in assisting the restorative and recuperative powers of 
nature, have taught us that no one should despair, and that few there are who 
cannot be cured if taken in time. Unless you have reached the point from which there is no 
return —where human aid can be of no avail, OUR OWN EXCLUSIVE TREAT- 
MENT WILL CURE YOU. x 


OUR NEW BOOK containing testimonials from 2000 of those we have cured, 
¢ whose cases were critical, also giving full explanation for 
HOME TREATMENT, will for a limited time, be sent FREE, by mail, securely 
packed, in plain wrapper, to those who write for it. 
NO EXPERIMENTS Immediate influence for good and speedy cure if your 
e case has not gone too far. We are constantly restoring 
those of all ages who have been GIVEN UP. We have a right to solicit confidence, because 
of our uniform monopoly of success. Many of those whom we have treated think the 
cures effected in their cases miraculous ; but it is not so, but it is simply because we have 
learned nature’s secrets, nature's remedies, and work in full harmony and accord with nature. 
No detention from business or work. 5 
OU E ATMEN reaches the 7 fountain head of the difficulty ; soon re- 
R TR T storing the vital force and manly vigor of strong men. 
No matter how long standing the trouble, or how great the weakness, if there is anything left to 
build upon, we can effect a cure. The weakened nerves, the strength, the health, the vitality, 
can and will be restored. Power takes the place of miserable feebleness, and discouraged 
despondency gives way before the vigor of new strength and life. 
M N L or fairly well, who find their vital force de- 
E , OTHERWISE WE clining, or whose case is in any way touched 
upon above, should write at once for our NEW BOOK. Doctors, Bankers, Merch- 
ants, Clergymen, Lawyers, Congressmen, Judges, and Professors, are 
constantly among our patients and patrons. 
HOPE You need not suffer, you need not despair, you need not suffer a lingering death. 
« Stop brooding, take heartand BE A MAN. We say this in earnestness to all, even 
to those who have passed middle life, but more especially to the young and middle . If youare 


at all amenable to treatment, OUR EXCLUSIVE METHODS WILL CURE YOU. 
ouk YOU WILL FULLY UNDERSTAND YOUR CASE BY READING 


NEw BOOE, 


which will be sent FREE, securely packed in plain wrapper, for a limited 
time. Address all communications to é 


ERIE MEDICAL CO., 64 Niagara Street, Buffalo, New York. 


In answering this advertisement mention BELForD’s MAGAZINE. 
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A-Dreaw A Sebene Supreme 


GB” After you have looked at the funny picture, it will be worth your while to keep the Magazine 
open at this place long enough to read about 


IF YOU HAVE 


ACHES, PAINS, SORENESS, SPRAINS, or BRUISES, 


THE FRIEND YOU WANT I8 


SOMA. 


If you have Backache, SOMA will make you feel next day as if you had a newback. With Pain in 
the Side, Chest, or Limbs it will be just the same. 

If you have Indigestion and cannot relish food, or eat without suffering, SOMA will give you an appe- 
‘tite, relish, and digestion that will astonish you. You can have relief in a few hours from any distress or pain 
that is located where SOMA can get at it. 


WHO, OR WHAT IS SOMA? SOMA IS A PLASTER THAT CURES. 


Sold by Druggists. Price, 25 Cents. 
Headquarters, STEARNS & CO., 176 Broadway, New York, 


&@~ Ask your druggist for SOMA, and if he has not got it, ask him to get it for you. If he suggests some 
other plaster instead of SOMA, tell him you will take both on trial, and pay for the one that does you the most 
good. This sort of competition just suits SOMA. 

Some advertisers of plasters are entreating you with desperate earnestness not to be induced to try any other 
than theirs. We don't blame them. We might do the same in their place. But it is different with SOMA. Try 
them all, if you have the money to spend. After you have been the rounds you will want none but SOMA. 

In answering this advertisement mention BELFoRD’s MAGAZINE. 
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A Siream 


A am Steam. 


he %% This book is easily kept, and ina compact form 
__MERCHANDISE MEMORANDUM.” giving you the following at a glance: The date of 
every invoice or bill; The rate and date of discount expiring ; The day same are due ; The amount of invoice > 
The total amount bought or sold; The day it is paid; The amount of discounts and deductions; The net cost 
of merchandise; The net amount received for merchandise. They are made of fine quality of paper and are 
well bound, containing 250 pages. keg hy sent Dost pete on receipt of price, $2.50. 


MARK » SOS Chamb f Chi 
Agents wanted in every County in the U. 8S. $2.00 for 


DIANA: A Startling Book. 


It explains how unbridled desires may be dominated 
by rational continencv. ‘‘ Diana ’”’ is unobjectionable in. 
tone and language. Sent for 25 cents by BURNZ & 90. 
24 Clinton Place, New York. Publishers also of the 
work on Shorthand. Send for circulars. . 


OTTON ROOT PILL 


Ladies’ Favorite. 


Always Reliable and Safe. 38 years’ use and not 
one bad result. Send 4c. (stamps) for sealed Ja a 
Dr. Warp & Co., 117 N. 8th Street, ST. LOUIs, MO. 


A LITTLE RADICAL. By 
JEANNETTE H. WALWORTH. - 


Cc THE OLD DOCTOR’S 


12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 
50 cents. 


A most fascinating and interesting book, full Sent, post-paid, by 


of stirring adventures, dramatic scenes, and 


original characters. BELFORD CO., 18 E. 18th St., ‘N. Y. 


PISO'S CURE FOR 


Best Cough Medicine. Recommended by Physicians. 
Cures where all else fails. Pleasant and agreeable to the 
taste. Children take it without objection. By druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 
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HUMOROUS 


PELEG’S PRIZE POETRY FACTORY. 


COMPETITION FOR FEBRUARY. 


Christmas dinner inspiration proved too much for our noble army of toilers. Instead 
of giving their airy fancy wings with.which to soar up to cloudland, and bring down 
lovely six-line poems on the glories of the festive season, they went and loaded their 
good angel with roast turkey and plum pudding. The result is that we have received the 
lightest mail of the heaviest verses as yet sent in. No wonder the postman fell when he 
tried to shoulder his all but empty bag, and the elevator broke down, to our Peleg’s 
utter discomfiture. It comes to this, poents of sentiment and imagination are less fash- 
ionable at festive seasons than the jovial song and the merry chorus. As our Peleg has 
supplied rhyme-crutches for long enough to have enabled their crippled users to hobble 
along on their own feet, he wants us to force them into a little self-confidence. So they 
must make another effort to go alone, and this time the task is to turn out a six-line 
poem on either of the two following subjects: one to bea rhymed Bill of Fare for a good 
oeeeanns dinner or supper; the other, a good old-fashioned toast or sentiment, also 
in rhyme. 


PRIzEs, 


For the best Bill of Fare, one set of Washington Irving's Works, 6 vols., cloth, 
$10. 
For the best Toast, one set of Washington Irving’s Life of Washington, 3 vols., $4.50. 


Competitors must send in their verses by February 25th. A selection will be printed, 
with whatever signature is appended, for which no payment will be made. Those who 
object to this must so state on their MS. 


AWARD OF PRIZES IN THE DECEMBER COMPETITION. 


This is Christmas morning, and we feel pleasure in awarding the prizes to the com- 
petitors for their good intentions rather than for the quality of their work. 

The first prize goes to E. D. Ward, Pier 20, East River, New York. 

The second goes to H. A. Folsom, Newtonville, Mass. (J. I. G. Haphazard). 

Their contributions appear below: 


Curistmas 


Christmas, a sweet little maid, eyes bright as an evening star, F 
Cheeks red as a sunset sky, with lips that never mar 
Kisses bestowed, kisses received, o’erflowing with sweet zest, 
Pleasure holds within each hand; like a babe the year that’s new 
Smiles as it opes its eyes on the world, hearts pleased to give and do, 
Cheer in the cup of wine is found lessening life’s smart and unrest. 


Christmas, day of joy and presents, 
Games and kisses, mistletoe green, 
Old and young, kings, lords, and peasants, . 
Look in the cradle for the babe yet unseen, 
New Year its name, they’ll cheer with song, 
Wine, pleasure, kisses ’round the new-born throng. 


Let everyone rejoice and sing the praise, 

Xmas is here raised on high by all creeds. 
The brightness of the day hallows our ways, 

Divine the day that eases for once life’s needs. 
The New Year embrace and kiss with glowing zest, 
Love proclaims her sway o’er heart and lips caressed. 
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Trees laden and lighted with gifts to cheer the old and the young, 
. Cake, wine, and fowls, roasted and basted, sweet chimes rung and sung, 
j Kisses for friendship and love, pressing hands with honest glee, 

Games, cards, and life flows in one congeniality. | 

New Year, a day of resolves, broken quick as snap of a whip, 

Too much wine and a feast, leaving a curse upon mouth and the lip. 


From youth till the years are flecked with snow, 
Hearts beat with ecstacy and eyes e’er glow 
When Christmas comes with its outpourings. 
While New Year breaks on the crisp, frosted air, 
New dreams awake and new plans we share, 
Better to live more perfect the heart sings. 
£. D, Warp. 


As the following probably expresses the sentiments of a fer, thousands of our Christ- 
mas after-dinner poets, it shall go in as we got it: 


Newtonvitie, December 12, 1890. 
Dear Pretec: I ain’t no writer, nor no reader much (’cep’ when I sets down tu p’ruse 
Be.Forp’s Macazinz), but I ken beat ye argyin’, now, I'll bet ye. A-while agone ye said 
as how essays wus good readin’ when ye got hold o’ one as ye could take in. That’s jes’ 
80; but th’ same applies also tu poetry. Now, how in thunder are ye agoin’ tu compre- 
hend Chris’mas, New Year’s, and all that sort o’ stuff in a o’ six lines? "T'would 
take the brevity o’ a noospaper reporter without any embellishin’s. Howsomever, ye will 
find subtendin’ a few facts consarnin’ these here galorious holidays. 
Remember, I daon’t claim tu do justice tu the whole subjec’; simply a slice o’ it, 
Peleg. Yours most truly, ; 
J. I. G. HapHazarp. 


A Few To 


The president in solitude thinks of the year gone by ; 
The managers have cooked his stew; no plums are in his pie. 


The ‘‘ Four Hundred” have merry feasts and open houses, too! 
But they don’t care very much about you or me, think you? 


Poorer folks must delve and strive to celebrate in some way ; 
McKinley prices they must take without McKinley pay. 


J. I. G. Hapwazarp. 


SHort Cuts. 


The Boston papers propose to drop the a.M. and p.m. in the church advertisements as 
quite unnecessary. The Chicaco papers intend to go their esteemed Boston contempo- 
raries one better, and drop the D.D.’s after the preachers’ names. While we are about it, 
why not reform the thing altogether, omitting all the useless flummery, including most 
of the titles and some of the sermons. Then the advertisements would run shorter and 
come cheaper. For instance, a service by the Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks would read thus : 
re Phil. Brooks, will pre. and pra., Sun., 11 and 4, Trin, Ch., Bost’n. Text, ‘Give.’ 

lates.” 


EXPRESSIVE. 


He.—What does your father think of me? 2 
Sure.—He admires your features immensely ! 

Hr.—Really ? 

Sux.—Oh, yes, he said you had a beautiful cheek ! 
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ACADEMY THE SACRED 


NEW YORK. 


This Academy is located near the Central Park, in the vicinities of Harlem 
and Manhattanville. The site is elevated, healthy, and beautiful The grounds 
for recreation and promenade are neat and spacious, surrounded by shrubbery, 
and pleasantly shaded by grove and forest trees. 

The plan of instruction adopted in this Institution unites every advantage 
which can contribute to an education at once solid and refined. Particular 
attention is paid to propriety of deportment and personal neatness, while the 
health of the pupils is an object of constant solicitude. 

Difference of religion is no obstacle to the admission of young ladiea 
provided they be willing to conform to the general regulations of the school. 


TERM Ss: 
Board and Tuition, ner went year (10 months), $300 00 


Washing, - 30 00 

Use of Books and Stationery, - - - 16 00 

Use of Library, - = = is 3 00 

Physician’s Fees, - ~ - 5 00 

Use of Apparatus, according to Class, $3 00 to 5 00 
Proressors’ ( Piano, $100; Harp, $150; Guitar, $80; Singing, $160 
Omaiem: and $140 per annum; Drawing, $80; Painting, $100; 

Latin and Modern Languages, each, $50. 


The scholastic year is divided into two terms of five months each. 

All the above amounts are due in advance, at the beginning of each term. 

The French Language, being generally spoken in the Institution, forms no 
extra charge. 

ACADEMY OF THE SACRED HEART, 


Entrance, 128th St. and St. Nicholas Ave., Manhattanville, New York City. 
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Britannica, 


New York, 739-741 B’way. Chicago, 122-124 Wabash Av. 


The Allen Reprint is the ONLY COMPLETE Reprint. The ONLY Reprint 
of the LATEST NINTH EDITION. The ONLY UNMUTILATED Reprint of ANY Britan- 
nica. The Allen Company control the ONLY POPULAR-PRICED Edition of the 
ONLY ‘‘ AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT” to Britannica. 


All other so-called ** Popular Editions,” are MUTILATED, GARBLED, and filled with nun- 
DREDS and THOUSANDS of ERRORS. Sellers of the Chicago zinc-print are being sued by the BRITANNICA 
Proprietors, to prevent its sale, on the SOLE GROUND that thé mutilated FRAUD is a CARICATURE 
which will DAMAGE and DISGRACE the TITLE *‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 


Failing to Prove these Statements we will FORFEIT a set of the Britannica. 


FOR THE PEOPLE.—While the Barranntca is the acknowledged standard, incomparably 
the best and most desirable, Encyclopedia in existence, its high cost has heretofore placed it beyond 
the rea:h of most people; this bar to its popular use has now been happily removed. The Allen 
Company have completed a perfect and exact reproduction of every colored map, plate, illustration 
word, letter, of the expensive Original, PAGE for PAGE—sub-indexes, marginal references, and 
BOTH the English and American maps of all the States and Territories—a volume differing only in 
size and shape, but far more convenient for use and more durably bound than the expensive Original ! 

ADDITIONAL MAPS.—We publish in the body of the Brirannica the maps which are in 
harmony with the text; and to meet the demand for the latest maps, we furnish in the SUPPLE- 
MENT, all the LATEST MAPS of States and Territories. on the same paper as is used by their 
publisher in his Atlas. Thus the Allen Reprint is the LATEST and GREATEST ATLAS in the 
world—over 700 MAPS! 

MANUFACTURE.—Do not imagine it poorly made because the price is low. It is a hand- 
some and durable volume in genuine bindings, double-hinged, with flexible back on good quality 
book paper. It is sewed on the ‘‘Smythe Sewer,’’—a machine recently perfected, and which sews 
this book precisely as the famous ‘‘Oxford Teacher's Bible” is sewed by hand! This grand ‘‘labor- 
saver” has accomplished a two-fold good—it makes the most durable of bindings and at the same 
time has contributed greatly to reduce the cost of our edition. Witness these marvellous prices : 


PRICES and STYLES of BINDINGS. 
In the Following Bindings, Britannica and Index, 25 Vols. ; Supplement, 5 Vols. 
Best Bargain. GREEN CLOTH, genuine English cloth, dark green, 
title stamped in gold on back, sides stamped in imitation of 
“‘half-binding,” marbled edges, per vol., $1.50. 
Style of Original HALF RUSSIA, GILT BACK, arich gold-stam 


design covering the Russia leather back, maroon cloth sides, 
Russia leather corner tips, marbled edges, per vol., $2.00. 


Most Durable. LIBRARY, full sheep, sprinkled, gold titles stamped on 
black label bands, marbled edges, for office and library, per 
vol., $2.50. 

A Chaste Beauty. HALF RUSSIA, EXTRA, quiet gold-stamped bands 
on rich maroon and shaded Russia leather back, maroon 
English cloth sides, Russia leather corner tips, marbled 
edges—‘“ Parlor Edition,” $2.50. 


For Sale by BELFORD COMPANY, 
18-22 East 18th Street, New York. 
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$200 A MONTH AT HOME OR TO TRAVEL. 


Read About “The Old, Old Story,” “Far From Home,” “ The 
Morning Prayer,” Dog,’ and “The Home 
: and Youth” Magazine. 


READER, LISTEN! 


Do you want to make money? Do you want to en- 
gage in a business which requires no capital and in 
which there are no risks, which is ys! and pleasant, 
and yields a yearly income of from $3, to 85,0007 
{If you do, read about our Magazine and beautiful 

ctures entitled, ‘The Old, Old Story,” “Far 

rom Home,” “The Morning Prayer,” and 


‘My Dog.” 


THE MARVELOUS BUSINESS 


cO which we invite your attention is taking subscrip- 
dons for The Home and Youth Magazine, with 
which four beautiful pictures are given free to 
ach subscriber. 


THE HOME AND YOUTH. 


The Home and Youth is without an equal among 
magazines of its class in America. It is printed on 
fine toned book paper, and is filled with the choicest 
literary productions of the best authors. 


OUR BEAUTIFUL PICTURES. 


Such grand pictures as we offer must be seen before 
you can have an idea of their beauty. While we can- 
not speak of the pictures as they merit, we will in this 
limited space briefly describe them : 


THE OLD, OLD STORY. 


A rustic lad is at an old-fashioned well with its 
moss-covered stones, its ‘old oaken bucket,” and 
its awkward sweeping beam. Opposite to him stands 
a rosy-cheeked maiden, dressed in plainest garments, 
who has come down to the well for water. Near by 
is a spacious trough to which the lowing cattle have 
come to quench their thirst. The lad has filled the 
trough to the brim, and while the lazy cattle roll their 
great lustrons eyes and drink their fill, he leans for- 
ward on the old rickety framework and 

** Whispers the words in the maiden’s ear, 
Of the sweetest song that a maid can hear ; 
That bringeth the blushes sweet and shy, 
And the tell-tale light in her azure eye.’ 
Executed on heavy plate paper, size, 17 by 24 inches. 


FAR FROM HOME. 


On a country road in France, not far from a cozy 
and comfortable farm-house, a rly clad and wear 
little boy has thrown himself down to rest. He 
have a surprise when presently he is awakened, for a 
little group of children from a neighboring farm-house 
have come upon him, full of curiosity, to question 
him when his dream is over. The compassion of the 
rich children will bring him a bountiful store, of 
which he has perhaps dreamed as he lies asleep in 
the shade of the old wall on this lustrous summer 
afternoon. 

Executed on heavy plate paper, size, 17 by 24 inches. 


THE MORNING PRAYER. 
From a water-color painting by Miss Mary Lathbury, 
of New York. A beautiful child in snowy robes. in an 
elcgant room, in prayer. Such a picture as 


thie have inspired Algernon Charles Swinburne’s 
noble lines : 
“It hath been seen. and yet it shall be seen, 
That out of tender mouths God’s praise is made perfect.” 
This charming, childish form belongs to the realms 
of poetic inspiration. On heavy plate paper, size, 


14 by 20 inches. 
MY DOG. 


From an oil patting te Victor Arnold, of New York. 
A delightfal egg le, but sweet. A handsome, 
manly little , clothed in velvet of cerulean hue, 
stands in graceful pose, with his arm around the neck 
of “‘ His Dog,” a magnificent St. Bernard, whose noble 
head and kindly eye bring to the mind “ The Monks of 
Old,” their monastery amidst the Alpine glaciers, cari 

rom the snows, by the progenitors of t “s 4 
The drawing is truthful, the coloring Bat Cas 
heavy plate paper, size, 14 by 20 inches. 


AGENT’S OUTFIT FREE. 


If you wish to act as agent for us, send for an outfit, 
which contains the following : 

One Picture entitled, “ The Old, Old “a 

One Picture entitled, “‘ Far From Home.’ : 

One Picture entitled, “ The Morning Prayer.” 

One Picture entitled, ‘‘ My Dog.” 

Confidential Instructions te Agents. 

Copies of our Paper and Subscription Blanks. 

If you wish to take subscriptions for our magazine, 
we will furnish you this costly outfit free; all we 
ask of you is to send us 18 cents to pay postage and 
packing on the four large pictures, copies of the 
magazine, etc. 


TERMS TO AGENTS. 


The price of a year’s subscription to our e, 
including the four beautiful pictures, which are 
given free to each subscriber, is only 50 cents, and 
we prepay all postage. Our best terms to agents is 
30 cents commission on each subscription taken, that 
is, the agent sends us 20 cents for each subscription 
and retains 30 cents on each for profit. and 
explicit terms are sent with each outfit. 


$15 WATCH FREE. 


We are determined to increase the circulation of our 

g e to over 200,000 during the present year, 
and in order to do this we offer each agent a Watch 
and Chain worth $15.00 free, when 60 subscribers 
have been sent us. Remember, you get the Watch 
and Chain and also the Cash Commission. 
We have watches and chains for both ladies and 


gen 
KIND READER. 


We believe that no such inducements were ever 
before offered you by any publishing house. And the 
best advice we can give you, is to send for an outfit 
and see for yourself just what you cando. This is 
safe, careful advice, and if you do not make money 
fast, you ran no risk and cannot loseanything. Write 
to us, enclosing 18 cents for postage and packing, and 
say that you wish a complete canvassing outfit, and 
everything will be sent to you. 


Address 


B. HAVERFIELD & GIVIN, 150 Nassau St., New York City. 
In answering this advertisement mention BELFoRD’s MAGAZINE. 
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ESTABLISHED BY 


| THE EDWARD L. YOUMANS. 


POPULAR SCIENCE 


THE BEST MAGAZINE FOR THINKING PEOPLE. 


While continuing the well-known features that have made 
| % Q{ it valued and respected for nearly a score of years, THE 
e POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY will soon begin the pub- 


a= fication of a series of important articles on 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERIOAN INDUSTRIES SINOE THE TIME OF OOLUMBUS. 


Each article will be prepared by a writer of long practical acquaintance with his sub- 
ject, and will be copiously illustrated. Among the early papers in this series will be The 
Development of the Cotton Manufacture, by Epwarp Atkinson; The Iron 
and Steel Industry, by W. F. Durree ; Woolens, by S. N. D. NortH ; and Glass, by 
Prof. C. HANFORD HENDERSON. Articles on the Silk, Paper, Pottery, Agricultural 


Machinery, and Ship-building industries are among those in active preparation. 


Hon. Davip A. WELLS on Taxation. A series of papers on The Principles of Taxation, 
based upon a course of lectures given by Mr. Wells at the invitation of the Faculty of 
Harvard University, will be one of the features of the coming year. 


Dr. ANDREW D. Wuite’s New Chapters in the Warfare of Science will con- 
tinue to appear from time to time. 


The other contents of the magazine will be of the same general character ‘and high 
order of excellence as heretofore. 
_ With other illustrations, each number contains a finely engraved Portrait of some 
eminent man of science, with a Biographical Sketch. 
There is hardly a question of the day upon which science does not throw light, hardly 
a problem of human interest whose solution can not be best approached by the method of 
scientific research. The brightest minds have recognized that science furnishes the most 
efficient guidance in ordering ‘the lives and affairs of men. No one who wishes to keep 
up with the knowledge of the time can afford to be without The Popular Science Monthly. 


New York: D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street. 
Single Number, 50 cents. Yearly Subscription, 35.00. 


In answering this advertisement mention BELForD’s MAGAZINE. 
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GREAT PINE JERSEY 


In which are situate 
LAKEWOOD, BARNEGAT PARK, 


BROWN’S MILLS, PINE VIEw, 
AND OTHER POPULAR HEALTH RESORTS. 


ALSO CONTAINS 


THE BEAUTIFUL ALGERIA HEIGHTS, 


IN THE PINES. 
PROFITS IN THESE LOTS. 


500%o 


Address 
ALGERIA HEIGHTS CO., LIMITED, 
198 Broadway, New York. 


Remit $5 with this advertisement for Warranty Deed—no other expense. 
In answering this advertisement mention BeLForp’s MaGazinz. 


THE ELECTRIC ALARM THERMOMETER. 


_ This novel and remarkable instrument sounds an alarm whenever the temperature 
rises above, or falls below, any required points. It will be found of great value in 


Offices, Schools, Hospitals, Living-rooms, Conservatories, Baths, Factories, and all places 
where the maintenance of an equable temperature is of importance. 


THE ELECTRIC FIRE-ALARM THERMOMETER. 

This thermometer is designed to afford complete and unfailing protection to 
Buildings, Vessels, etc., against the danger of fire. It sounds an alarm at any required 
station however distant, immediately on the temperature in the room or compartment 
where the thermometer is placed, rising to a point indicating any incipient combustion, 
and long before any serious danger can be incurred. 


THE NASSAU PORTABLE BELL. 

- This is the most simple and inexpensive Portable Electric Bell ever constructed. It 
can be used in any part of the house at pleasure, needs no attention, and gives the user 
all the advantages of an electric bell without the necessity of employing an electrician. 
No household should be without one. 


THE NASSAU CAPSULE BATTERY. 


- The above specialties, and many others, are o ted by The Nassau Capsule aay 
which is the smallest and most effective battery in existence, measuring only 3x$ inch. 
It is perfectly dry, can be used without wiring. and requires no electrical skill in a 
or handling. For household and experimental purposes of all kinds, it will be fo 
most useful and convenient. 


NASSAU ELECTRICAL CO., 19 Park Place, N. Y. 


In answering this advertisement mention BELForp’s MAGAZINE. 
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ROGERS’ GROUPS 


OF STATUARY. 
FAUST AND MARGUERITE. 


A New Group. Price, $12.00. 


An illustrated catalogue of all 
the gr« pr »ups now published will be 
mailed on receipt of ten cents. 

The groups will be delivered 
free of expenses at any railroad 

tion, on receipt of the cata-— 
ogue price. 


JOHN ROGERS, 
14 West 12th Street, N. ¥. 


EVIDENCE of the 
value of a medium for advertising 
purposes is that IT 1S USED. If 
you see the REPRESENTATIVE 
HOUSES of the country in a Mag- 
azine, you may be sure IT PAYS 
THEM, or they would not go in. 
Glance through the pages of BEL- 
FORD’S and see the number of 
such that favor us with their pat- 
ronage. Youwill thereby GET A 
POINTER FOR YOURSELF. 


THE BEST 


THE GREAT A BEAUTIFIER. 


Assures Instant Brill nEnes Beauty and 
Strength to the 


Positive cure for Bloodshot and and Ere- 
lids. Eminent Coulee examination and samples free 
at Main Office, 45 E. 20th Street, New York. Sold 
by Leading Druggists and Toilet Bazaars. Write tor 
pamphlet. Guaranteed positively harmiess, Price $1.00. 


THE COUNTESS MUTA. By 
CHARLES H. MONTAGUE. 


A story of striking individuality ; dramatic, 
original, strongly sensational. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 
50 cents. 


Sent, post-paid, dy 
BELFORD CO., 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 
O00: ADVENTURES IN OR- 
BELLO LAND. By 
LoTixn HILDRETH, author of 
“The Masque of Death,” ete. 


12mo, cloth, fully illustrated, $1.50. 


Sent, post-paid, by 
BELFORD CO., 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 
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An attenuated or unde- 
veloped form made 


PLUMP AND BEAUTIFUL. 


Change perceptible in a 
week. This method never 
fails. It strengthens the 
lungs and voice and im- 
proves the health. 


NO INSTRUMENTS. 
MME. LA VERGE, 


42 West 23d St., New York. 


SEALED Book FREE. 
Mention BELForp’s MAGAZINE. 


The number of readers of 
BELFORD’S MACAZINE for the 
year 1890 exceeded 
TWO MILLION AND A HALF. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


In its Perfection ! 
(INSTANTANEOUS.) 
NEW STUDIO. 

Be NO STAIRS TO CLIMB. 


-PACHBROS. 


93 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


PUBLISHED AT CHICAGO. PRICE 25 CENTS A YEAR. 
Gives —— Information to Home Seekers of every 
State and Territory; of all Government Lands subject to 
entry; general information for Home and Farm with 
Beautiful Engravings and Illustrations of all Buildings 
and full description of every thing in connection with 


THE GREAT WORLD'S FAIR 1893. 
Papers, Magazines, 


Clubs with all Books and offers a 
Thousand Useful Articles, sa money to Subscribers. 
Sample copy and 100 Pass Clubb: ogue 10 Cents. 


Picts 


Original and Only Gensine. 


Sart, always reliable es ask 

Druggist for Chichester's fish Dia- 

and in Red and metallic 

xes, sealed with blue ribbon. 
mo other, Refuse 
tions and imitations. 


At Druggists, fe, 
lars, testimonials and 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S 


SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for Over Firry YEARS BY MILIA0Ns oF 
MoruHers for their CHILDREN TEETHING, t 

Success. It on ge the child, softens the gum, ya 
us in, cures wind colic, and ‘is the best remedy 
diarrhea. cotta by druggists in every part of the world. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
> 
ae’... 
a “aa 
i 
We 
\ 
\ 
~ 
m stamps for partic 
co  “Rellef for 
¢ Mall. 10,000 Te: 
Ohichester Chemical 
Bold by all Local Druggists. 


Vicz-Privcrpan Pony. 


F She hasn’t been to college, 

Has little bookish knowledge, 

| Can’t parse or pose in grammar, 

Can’t wield geologic hammer, 

Knows nothing of astronomy, 

Political economy, 

Greek, Latin, mathematics, 

Still less of social statics, 

I She’s green in Browningology, 
She’s heathenish in theology, 

She never studied botany, 

Grand fads she hasn’t got any, 

She isn’t stuffed with art conceits, 

Nor puffed up with their counterfeits, 

In short, she’s just a jolly 

Model helpmate, is my Polly ; 

Not a pedant nor a shocking 

Stuck-up frump of a blue-stocking, 

7 But a clever little woman, 

And so gloriously human, 

Born to cheer me all through life ; 

That’s why Polly is my wife. 


Tue CIGARETTE. 


CiGAR-MAKER.—My dear fellow, nine thousand three hundred and seventy people died 
last year from cigarette smoking ! 
GARETTE SMOKER.—You don’t say! And how many from cigars? © 
Cr@ak-MAKER.—Oh, none at all; and they only died from natural causes. 
Cicaretre SmoxerR.—Just so; they went up in a cloud. Now, I am content with a 
mere puff, and everybody will tell you that ninety thousand level-headed men in this 
land, many cigar-makers among them, owe their livings, if not their very lives, to puffs. 


Kisser AND KiIssEe. 


A man in Illinois has been fined fifteen dollars for kissing a woman against her Will. 
The crime was against poor Will, not against the lady. She had a Will of her own, but 
he was away, and when a woman wills, she has a way of her own of showing it. Will 
should pay the fine, but will he, willy nilly ? 


How rr SHovuLD RE PRONOUNCED. 


The great Doctor 
Around him they flock— 
Dear lymph-brewer Koch, 
You're a daisy, we know, 
So please give us, dear Koch, 

As our bottles are broke 
ss sorry, dear Koch, 

he next ones we’ll watch), 
Some new samples, kind Koch, 
And we'll all shout—hoch! hoch!” 


See the leeches 
och, 


Tue New Jovrnatism. 


Appricant.—I feel sure I could combine the duties of musical and art critic, literary 
reviewer, political editor, fanny man, and globe-trotting special correspondent. 
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DINAN AS AIN |, TAWA AVATAY <2 


SINT AMA 


PROPRIETOR OF THE UntversE.—I’m afraid our funds will scarcely warrant our availing 
ourselves of all your accomplishments, Mr. Freshman, but we can appoint you as street- 
cleaning editor at five dollars a week. 


Tae Borromuzss Prr. 


Freepass.—Why are they called the gods in the gallery ? - 
Ticket Taxer.—To distinguish them from the dead-heads who cram the lower regions. 


RECEIVED. 


VanpDooDLE.—That’s a splendid diamond stud, old man ; how much did you pay for it? 

DeWrrricus.—Five thousand dollars, my boy ! 

VANDOODLE. —Five thousand fiddlesticks! worth more than one! 

DeWrrricus.—It’s a brilliant imitation of the Kohinoor, and I paid for it with Con- 
federate bonds, my boy! 


Sunpay-Scuoon Scrence. 


TracHER.—Now, Johnny, what is the pestilence that walketh in darkness, and what 
can you tell us about it ? 
OHNNY.—Please, sir, bed-bugs, and they biteth like an adder and draweth blood like 
a subtracter. 


No Furies on Mo. 


Moszs.—Vot’s dis, you gomblains off my workmansheep, hey ? 

Mr. Jay.—Yes, I do ; the coat and vest are much too big, and the pants are so tight 
I can scarcely get into them ! 

Mosss.—Ach! vot a deer zimbletons is you, mein fvrendt! Eesn’t dis Marge, ze 
vindy munth, hey? Und doesn’t ve all eats bancakes und Oaster egks und buddens. und 
bies to geep us frum bein’ plode away, und vot vould you tink eef I vos to haf left ze 
vaist too tight for ze solits, und ze bants sho vide for ze Marge vind to turn you intoa 
— hey, sho you flies oop und oop till I neffer sees mein gustomer agen. Tink of 

ose tings, mein tear, tink of eet ! 


Tue Nationat Drama. 


ManacGer.—I want you to write me a real good first-class play, do you understand me? 

AvutHor. —Certainly ; you want me to turn out a strictly original piece from the French, 
Germanized into brilliant English for the American public, of which you shall be the dis- 
tinguished author. 

Manacer.—Exactly. 

AvutHor.—Does your mother know you're out ? 


EnpuEss TRAINS. 


MistTaH Jounsinc.—Sylvenia, awful ’feard of dese alavated k’yars ! 
Miss Jackstnc.—So’m I, Marmyjuke, but ef they’d jest shove these yer hind k’yars in 
the middle, we’d be es safe frum collusions es ef we wus in a cake-walk grand march. 


Licur 


Mistress.—Why, Bridget, you are cooking potatoes over the lamp ! 
Brineget.—An’, shure, didn’t yez tell me yez wanted thim biled lightly ? 


THE LEAD PENCILS STUDY LAW 


THAT MEET THE WANTS OF ALL PENGIL 
at home. Take a course in 


USERS ARE the Sprague Correspon: 
“DIXON'S GRAPHITE School of Law. 


Or other grades of hardness of ak 

r other es 0: ess of same make. 

If your stationer Goes nee theme. William C. 
‘* BeLForp’s,”’ and sen . in stamps 205 Whitney Opera 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, 

N. J., for samples worth double the money. DETROIT, MICH. 


SO IAT 


AN EXCITING NAVAL ENGAGEMENT. 
1. 


WHAT 
CHEER 
O07? 


Now enjoy life for “‘ JOVEEN’? curcs headache and constipation. It gives 

a delightful sense of vigor and elasticity. Do you want an excellent appetite ? 

or increased capacity for exercise? or improved sleep? Send 25c. for 

“JUVEEN’’ to milton Chemical Co., P.O. Box 1864, New York. 
Besides, JUVWEEN rejuvenates the compl xion. 


Mention BELForp’s Mae@aziue. 


CRAYOHM, PASTEL, AND OIL. 


Executed trom Photographs by first-class Artists. 
Correspondence Solicited. Reasonable Prices. 


ART STUDIO, 712 Broadway, N.Y. 


Send Photographs, Tin-ty 
of Portrait wanted, and 


Ss, or any kind of small picture, state size 
Mention Betrorp’s MaGaZIne. 


ask for. estimate. 


THE DOLLAR 
ABCDEFGHI 


IS MY BABY? 


If you will send us the name 
and address of any baby born in 
1885 or 1886 and a postage stamp, 
‘we will mail that child a sample 
copy of “ Our Little Ones 
and the Nursery,’’ the mcst 
beautiful magazine in the world 


OLD 


4, 


rolls uses cop: 

ah priced 

Sine, 3x4x9 inches; we! 
Satisfaction guaran 


Sent by express for $1.00 


for little people, 
Address 


Russoll Publishing Go., 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
SHORTH AND MAIL a specialty. 


All systems. Situations w 
wanted. C. W. LOOMIS, Waterbury. Conn. 


8T., 
Mention Betrorp’s Macaznre, 


No failures. Pu 
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HUMOROUS. 
| 4, | 
\ WY 
/ 
| 
DEAR SIR, NEN YORK 
TWS TYPEMRITER DOES THE the, A\ 
QUALITY OF WORK AS A TON. 
DAD WILL WRITE 20 WORDS A MINUTE, 4 
= wh > i. 
A perfect and practical riting machine 
: DOLLAR, Exactly like cut; regular Remington 3 does 
in fact’ fe does all of the work 
irs free; AGENTS WARTED. 
lie 


MISCELLANEOUS 


H.O. CANDEE, perme ATHIC PHYSICIAN, FORMERLY VICE- ENT A 
ARY OF THE CTRIC AND VITAPATHIC IN STITUTE AT te ee 
GRADUATE OF VITAPATHIC ICAL COLLEGE OF CINCINN RESIDENCE 
AND RECEPTION PARLORS, NO. 229 W. 42D STREET, BETWEEN 7TH ANE SE 
, NEW YOR. GALVANTC AND FARADIC BATHS, No H 
RICAL IN , where Acute and Chronic aresuc- 
to remove Rheu- i 
; 
Liver 
Dropey: “‘Lumbago, White Spinal Bronchitis, Noise in the Hysteria, 
leeplessness, etc. Also Blood Diseases of a ow Rape or nature or how long standing, 
y eradicated from the system. Mention BELFoRD’s MAGAZINE. 


Consultation free, Office, 229 West 42d Street. 


AND 


thorous 
Call or send for Circulars. 


LOVELY WOMAN, 


Disfigurements, 


WHEN 


certa 
, Brillant 


if you will onl 
ae pil only 
Preach Arsenic 
Complexion Wafers 


PERFECTLY HARMLESS 
French ration of 


and én Safe 
Assenic, @],00per box. By mail to any 
MIDDLETON DRUC CO., 


74 M Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 


OO: ADVENTURES IN OR- 
BELLO LAND. By CHARLES 
Lotixy HiupRetH, author of 
“The Masque of Death,” ete. 


A volume of the most intense interest. 
Every page is original and striking. 


12mo, cloth, fully illustrated, $1.50. 


Sent, post-paid, by 
BELFORD CO., 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 


FAMILY IGE MAGHINE operation, "Price, 


on. Price, 
$10 to $ ¥, 126 ween 25 


St., New York. 
FIVE YEARS IN PANAMA. 
By WOLFRED NELSON, M.D, 


12mo, cloth, fully illustrated, $1.50. 


Sent, post-paid, by 
BELFORD CO., 18 E. 18th St., N.Y. 


THE EVIL THAT MEN DO. 
By Epear Fawcerr. 


Mr. Faweett's latest and best novel, An 
entire departure from his previous lines. A 
atudy of the lives and condition of the poor of 
the metropolis ; close and exhaustive. A story 
whose dark, powerful, and dramatic feeling 
stands alone in recent American fiction. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
Sent, post-pata, by 

BELFORD CO., 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 

THE COLLEGE WIDOW. By 
FRANK Howarp Howe. 

A genuine American story ; cleverly written, 
fall of keen insight into human nature, real 
humor, and quaint originality. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; illuminated 

paper cover, 50 cents. 


Sent, post-paid, by 
BELFORD CO., 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 


BOILING WATER OR ry 


‘GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


LABELLED |-2 LB. TINS ONLY. 


A DAUGHTER OF SILENCE. 
By EpGar FAWCETT. 


. One of the most striking productions of 
the day. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00 ; paper cover, 50 cents. 


Sent, post-paid, by 
BELFORD GO., 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 


KOS KP KEL | | 
| = 
A 
\ 
EN 
will you tolerate 
Freckies, 
Blackheads, Yellow 
or Muddy Skin, 
Moth Wrinkles, 
/ Red Nose, or any 
a other form of Skin 
Disease or Facial 
Ges 
7 
at % 
| 
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CAS 
AWA 


Marcu 


My name is Benjamin, upon the Hills 

It raiseth upstart hairs like quills 

Upon the fretful porcupine, but as for me, 

Great Harrison the Second you do see, 

Decked in high feather, conqueror and lord 

Of all my countrymen. With one accord 

They fall and worship me of their free will, 
Won by the gospel of McKinley’s bill 

And now, what do I sec? I see myself, 
Heedless of fame, or gain, or power, or pelf, 
The grandest grandson of a grand old man, “ 
My party’s pride, my party’s partisan. 
This day two years ago my reign commenced, 
This day one year ago some were incensed 
Because three years remained to me to use 

For party profit, e’en though people lose. 

This day two years hence the throne dismount, 
And render to the world my small account. 

All hail, sweet ninety-three ! to-day I greet thee ; 
I will not haste the hours until I meet thee; 
Conscious of this am I, though Mugwumps laugh, 
If not a full President, at least I’m half. 


A Beasriy Rerort. 


Mr. Gorprryen.—Shall I be a bull or a bear on those stocks, I wonder? 
Mrs. Gonprinca.—What does it matter to me? You are always a brute of some kind ! 


Torery PREACHING. 


Rev. Sytiasvs Lotzrror.—And now, my dear children, I have come to the conclusion 
of my sermon on the moral characteristics of the children of Israel. Perhaps there may 
be some of you who would like to ask me a question on something I may have omitted 
to expound. If so, you may ask me now. 

Tommy Homesicx.— Please, sir, what time is it? 


ENCOURAGING. 


Cuarim.—May I talk to you, Miss Mollie ? 
Mourie.—Talk away ! 

come to stay 
away ! 


Oxp Griwes.—I made a fool of myself when I let you fasten me upin the matrimonial 


harness, Julia ! 


Tue Key To tHe Wep-Loocx. 


Jui1a.—You know you always were a donkey, my dear! 


Her Race. 


Benepict.— Let me see, my love, you are—— 
Benny dear ! 
Bznepicr.—Of course ; I had forgotten ; and you graduated in 1855, I see by this ex- 


quisite diploma— 


By the way—is this a five ? | 


Brarnioe.—Sir—this is an outrage! Leave me this moment! (He flies. She clings 
to his coat-tails and bathes him in tears.) 
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ID 
KS) iw Ky wi WAS Wire 


CAPSUI:E No. 99. 


The Ladies’ Friend, 


ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE, 


PERFECTLY HARMLESS. 


For Sale by Druggists. 
Send 2-cent Stamp for Circular, 
Address 


THE PREVENTIVE REMEDY CO., 


284 Pearl St., N. Y. City. 
Mention Betrorp’s Macazine. 


GARFIELD TEA cures Constipation and Sick 
Headache; restores the Complexion; Saves 
Doctors’ Bills. Sold by Druggists. 25 cents. 


GOOD HEALTH 


ey Tue WEW METHOD. 


Chronic Siorenes of of m cured 
without drugs at Jat Jaundice, 
Enjactation Rheumatism, 
ete., ete 


Not a “mind cure” ‘or gyranastics, 
nic, discovery, a'revolution. Book 
tter than the Hall System. Send 


for health and testimonials. 
HEALTH SUPPLIES CO., 710 Broadway, N.Y. 


“Little Beauty” A$5 


00 Seale for $1,00 


CHTOAGO | SOALE ©0., Chicago, 


UTOMATIC Safety Clothes Pins never lose their grip. ey ge 
% cts. SAFETY CLOTHES PIN CO., Great Barrington, A 


Novels (book bound) and our la r 3 mos. 
| 5 only lc. & Farmer, 


PRINTING OUTFIT 


‘and Catalosue, ALL He, FRANKLIN PNT'G 00., NE 


PARABOLO 


ACIC LANTERNS 
STEREOPTICONS. 


Kerosene Orn or Lime 
For Entertainment or at home 
or in large 


DO YOU PHOTOGRAPH? 


We can make Lantern Slides from your Negatives. 


Special facilities on the premises for the production 
of the very finest Colored Slides, Apparatus, &c. 
CataLocurs CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 

3. B. COLT & CO., 16 Beekman Street, New York. 


OUTFITS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


ith my 
10 daily. tor Sq., 


HEADQUARTERS (N AMERICA FOR Music Boxes. 


cents © 


No Music Boxes can be@uaranteed 
Patent Safety Tame change. Patent, Nov. 12, 1889. 
Old Music Boxes carefully paired and Improved. 


AT ® FOLKSe 


lose Lolbes. a 
cause no sickness, contain no and 
ista everywhere or sent by mail. Partic- 


ILCOX BPRCLFIC CO., Phila, Pa, 


nth. fey 
falls by 


“MAGNOLIA SPRINGS HOTEL” 


MAGNOLIA SPRINGS, FLORIDA. 


This well-known Winter Resort will open 
December 20th, under the management of 
Mr: A. CO. Cortreman, late of the Everett House, 
Union Square, New York. 

For information and illustrated book of 
“Magnolia Springs,” address 

ALBERT 6. COLEMAN, Manager. 


Mention Be.rorp’s MaGaZIne. 


> 
MISCELLANEQ 

For Howckeep Offices or Stores. 
$520 we vy by express 
SCA 4 Sewing Mochine $1 
LE 4 $00.1. Platform Seale... 15.00 
A Feed Mili ........ 80. 
= A $40.00 Road Cart... .. 15. 
3-50 
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THE FATAL FIDDLE. By E. 
HBRoN-ALLEN. 


A collection of novelettes in the authur’s 
strongest and most dramatic vein. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00; illuminated 
paper cover, 50 cents. 


A MOUNTAIN WHITE HERO- 
INE. By James I. GILMORE 
: (Edmund Kirk), author of 


“The Rear Guard of the Rev- 
olution,” ete. 


Well worthy of the well-earned reputation 
of the author. 


q 


12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 
50 cents. 


Sent, post-paid, by 
BELFORD CO., 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 


bad, but advertise If you 


don't know how to, write to 
_usS and we will tell you. 


We will prepare your advertisement or give you 
advice and assistance to aid you in preparing it your- 
self. We will have the advertisement set in type and 
= procure illustrations if any are needed. When a satis- 
factory advertisement has been produced we will furnish proofs and an 


electrotyped pattern to be used in duplicating the advertisement if the 
display or illustration make an electrotype desirable. 


Address Gro. P. Rowett & Co.,, 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce St., N. Y. 


Hecause your business is 
2 


In answering this advertisement mention BELForD’s MaGaZIng. 
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HUMO 


2. 


ROUS 


PILES RUDY’S PILE SUPPOSITORY 
a sovereign Piles (Bleeding. 


is 
Itehfnee Blind, Inward, ete. er of recent or long 
standing. It gives instant relief, and effects a radiea! 
and permanent cure, No surgical operation ba 
Send for circular 
Only 50 a box. Sent by 


Try it. and relieve your sufferings. 


and free sample by mail, 
mail on receipt price. 


MARTIN RUDY, Lancaster, Pa., U.S. A. 


10,000 IN USE. 


ie National and Perfected 
ON _ Elastic Trusses, 


TRIAL With VON HARTMAN’S 
care Rapture. Sent by Ald 
manufacturers of 
Improved Infants’ Trusses, 
Abdominal Supporting Belts, 
Common Sense All Elastic Shoulder 
Braces, Etc., Etc. 


For circulars and advice, address 


NATIONAL ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 


695.697 Broadway, New York. 


L CARTER’S RELIEF hr WOMEN 
A [ES 
in 


nsures 
ty. Successfully used in thousands of is agure 
Seat on recelpt of $1.00 and @ cunts 


a 
i 


mr! 
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ABOUT GLOVES. 
‘When buying gloves, remember that 
there is such a thing as a price that is roo 


cuEaP. It is bet- ter to pay a fair 
price and get good gloves like 
HUTOCHIN-§ SON’S. They 
are made from (jm selected skins, 
in the best man- i ner, and are 
WARRANTED to Wi be the most ser- 
viceable glove made. If your 
dealer does not keep them, send 


stamp to the manufacturer for the book 
‘* About Gloves.” It will interest you. 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 
Established 1862. Johnstown, N. Y. 


Mention BELForD’s 

00: ADVENTUREE IN OR- 
BELLO LAND. By CHARLES 
author of 
“The Masque of Death,” etc. 


A volume of the most intense interest. 
Every page is original and striking. 


12mo, cloth, fully illustrated, $1.50. 


Sent, post-paid, by 
BELFORD CO., 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 
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ULCERATION, 


Cured without using 
the 
or ca 
Patients. attend to 
business while under 

= 000 opera- 

ver 
no.deaths, 
trated papers, 
contain testimoni- 
als, sent 
DR. A. B. JAMISON, 
41 West 26th St., New York. 


Mention BELForpD’s MAGAZINE. 

WHAT PIERRE DID WITH 
HIS SOUL. (L’Amede Pierre.) 
A Novel from the French of 
Georges Ohnet. 

I? Ame de Pierre (what Pierre did with his 
Soul), will not be found inferior to ‘‘ La Maitre 
de Forges” and ‘‘Comtesse Sarah,” in sus- 
tained interest and variety of incident. 
Handsome French colored paper covers, 

75 cents; cloth, $1 25; half morocco, 

$2.50, illustrated. 


BELFORD CO., 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 


26,000 sold and in use. 
and MODERATE PRICES. Among the many 
other IMPROVEMENTS which are 
the PATENT REPEATING ACTION, producing 
atouci us delicate as that of a Concert Grand 
Piano; the CAPO D’ ASTRO BAR, which sustains 
that beautiful singing quality of tone, so want- 
ing in most Upright Pianos; t ¢ MOUSE PROOF 
PEDAL, which isan absolute protection against 
mice ge tting into pionos and making paves ng 
the felts. Soldon the most accommodat’ om 
Delivered in your house FREE OF E PENSE 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Old instruments 
taken in exchan Catalogues mailed free. 
VOSE ‘SONS PIANO CO., 
170 Tremont Street, - Boston, Mass. 


Mention BeLtForp’s MaGAZINE. 


A TRANSIENT GUEST. By 
EpGAR SALTUS. 


A volume of shorter pieces in Saltus’s best 
style. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 


Sent, post-paid, by 
BELFORD CoO., 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 


Fi 


NORTHWESTERN 


RUN 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 
ATTACHED TO 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 
FROM CHICAGO TO 


88s“ 
PORTLAND in - - 82 “ 
DULUTH in - 


15%s Hours. 


SAN FRANCISCO in - 85 Hours. 
ST, PAULin - - 138% 
MINNEAPOLIS in ° 14 ” 


16% Hours. 


With fast trains and direct connections to and from all points {2 the West and Northwest. 


SUPERB DINING CARS ON THROUGH TRAINS. 
FREE CUAIn CARS TO DENVER AND PORTLAND, 


Ali Agents sell Tickets via THE NORTHWESTEEN. 


W. H. NEWMAN, 
$d Vice-President, 


WHITMAN, 
Gen’l Manager. 


W. A, THRALL, 
Pass, and Ticket Agent. 
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THE BRINKERHOFF TREATMENT. &) 
PILES, 
FISSURE, 
ITCHING, 
| 
| 
|_| 


Short-sighted 

—the woman who doesn’t use Peardine; 
the woman who fails to have her serv- 
ants use Peardine. 

She fails to see what is good for 
her; she fails to have what is best for 

her. | 

Without Peardine, washing and 
cleaning is drudgery and toil, and 
wear and tear, and rub, rub, rub. 

With it, there is no hard work, 
and no harm to the finest things; there 
is little or no rubbing. 
Use Pearline, and rest from your labor; 
the rest of your labor—the hardest part—is done by Pear/ene. 


Fore- The woman has fore-sight who refuses the imitations of Peatline offered by ped- 
P dlers and unscrupulous grocers, which they claim to be ‘‘same as Pearline,” or ‘‘as 
sight good as Pearline,” IT’S FALSE—besides, Pearline is never peddled. 


242 AMES PYLE, New York. 


In answering this advertisement mention BELFoRD’s MAGAZINE, 


SENSIBLE 
MOTHERS 


WEAR 


GOOD SENS 


Leading 


BEAUTIFUL 
CHILDREN 


GOOD SENSE 


\ 


Tape-fastened 
Buttons. 


\\ 


or Slim 


Bust. 
Retailers. 
Mailed free fe. LADIES, 
receipt of price by MISSES, CHILDREN. 


FERRIS BROS. 
Brgodway, MEW 


oRK 
In answering this advertisement mention BELFORD’s 


ARSHALL FIELD & CO. 
OHIOAGO, 
‘Western Agents. 
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BOLTON 


HOT-WATER 
HEATER. 


CLEANLY, 
MOST 
AND COMFORTABLE. 


Residence of COL. DONN PIATT, Mac-o-chee, O. W A R M S DWELLINGS, pes 
HEATED BY LIGHTED BY 

BOLTON HEATER. COMBINATION GAS MACHINE. GREENHOUSES, CH E. A P E. R STEAM 

Mac-0-cHEE, near West Liberty, Onto, 7 Dec., 1890. HOSPITALS, E Te. OR HOT AiR. 


Derrorr HEATING & LIGHTING CoMPANY, 
Gentlemen: It gives me pleasure to bear testimony in behalf 
of your two inventions, at give my house Sunlight and ng 4 


all the year round. Although prejudiced against 
Water,” in which I have Seca babe all my life, I find that under SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 
vou control it is not only a comfort but a Juxury. 

While writing in my den, pleasantly warm, a furious snow- 


Warmth for Winter Homes, 
COMBINATION GAS MACHINE, © AND 
M OST ECONOMICAL, 


AND DURABLE, ” 
LIGHTS Light for Evening Hours. 


HOTELS, CITY GAS 
FACTORIES, ETC. OR ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
DETROIT HEATING & LIGHTING CoO., 
Louw: Fourth St. 316 WICHT STREET, 
Nm ORLEANS: 28 Union St. Mention BEL¥FoRD’s MAGAZINE. DETROIT, MICH. 


ENGLISH PERFUME! 


(‘RAB-APPLE BLOSSOMS 


(MALUS CORONARIA.) 
WHAT LONDON AND NEW YORK SAY OF IT: 


Chief am the fashionable scents is ‘Crab- ple a delicate perfume 
of highest x. 4 one of the Choicest ever produ "—Court Journal, 

“It would not be possible to conceive of a more delicate and delightful perfume than the 
‘ Crab- ~Apte pitassens.” which is = up by the Crown mery Company, of 
London. in it, and one could use it for a lifetime and never tire 
of it."—New York Observer. 

yj **It is the daintiest and most delicious of perfumes, and in a few months has superseded 

all others in the boudoirs of the = dames of London, Paris, and New York.”—The Argonaut, 


ut up in 1, 2, 3, and 4 ounce bottles. 


HE CROWN. 


LAVENDER 5 
SALT 


“Our readers who are in the habit of purchasing that delicious perfume, ‘ Crab- 
Apple Blossoms,’ of the Crown Perfumery Company, should procure also a bottle of 
ache, and by leaving the r out fora few momen —_ perfume escapes, 
which freshens and purifies fies the air most enjoyably.”—Le Follet. = 


MADE ONLY BY 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 


New Bond Street, London. 
be had las3 dealers in perfumery. SOL 
Over 300,000 bottles have been sold the past year. 
Beware of oe imitations put up by unprincipled dealers for extra gain. Sold only in the bottles of 
the peytcenn se aaa the well-known Crown Stopper as shown above. All others are frauds, Infringements will 
In answering this advertisement mention BeLrorD’s MaGaZINE. 


j 
j 
. 
a 


827 and 899 Broadway, New York, 


in the union commend our perfumes for 


us 20 cents in stamps, and we will mail yoa 


sample of twelve leading odors, and instruc- i 2 


tions how to test. — 


We live up to our trade-mark : | amet 
‘‘Delicate as a cobweb, 
Lasting as the hilis.”” | 


DOUSSAN FRENCH PERFUMERY CU. 


46 Chartres Street, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 
4, WINTER 
UNDERWEAR 
For MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN. 
Cata Bend Vor 
Dr. Jaeger's Sanitary Woolen System 0o., 
' 827 and 820 Broadway, New York. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. Barer & Co.'s 
pa 
oil has been removed, 
Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


H than three times the 
strength of Cocoa 


_ umore economical, costing less than one cent a 
exp. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 

- for invalids as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
| BAKER & C0., DORCHESTER, MASS, 


Arrowrvot or _ ir and is therefore far 


DEPARTMENT 


BELFORD'S MAGAZINE 


is now located at 


17 Union Square, 
NEW YORK, | 


where communications 
should be addressed re- 
garding ADVERTISING, 
and where subscriptions 
will also be received for | 
the Magazine. 


BILITY. 


Unequalied iATONE, TOU CH 
WORKMANSH DURA 


| 
< YA, 
of TRADE in the Land of Flowers.” 
» 
DELICACY, LASTING, and PERFHOT | i 
SEMBLANCE TO THE ODOR OF 
THE FLOWER. | 
} 
4 
are used in its prepar- 


